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Marianne Kneisel String Quartet 


Marianne Kneisel, First Violin Mary Lackland, Viola 
Elizabeth Worth, Second Violin Nancy Wilson, Cello 
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AND} 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured | 
MRS. BABCOCK | 

Carnegie Hall, 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 


New York City 
1927-1928 began September 
by 1472 


Season 
All 


New York 


appointments telephone, 


Sth 
Circle 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
N : 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member -American 

Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


DUVAL 
VOICE 

In Europe 1927 

Artist Pupils 


Opera and Started on 


J. H. 
SPECIALIST 
Marine 


1 Italian and 


8: Hotel Milan 


Frenct Careers 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


IMARIE CASLOVA 


| Violinist 
| 


2 TAYLOR DOUGLAS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

mr jed by J H 
Bidg 


ESTHE! 


Duval) 
(by 


nen 


tan Opera appoint 
ment only) 
th S N. Y rel 


Heights 2627 


FLESCH 
and Advanced Pupils 
West 54th Street, New 
Phone Circle 4658 


4 


Washing- 


M. F. BURT SCHOO! 


Tel. 4345 Cathedral 


ARTIST PUPIL OF SEVCIK AND 


Accepted 
York City 





Stenog 
Private 
h trials 


Sight-Singing, Ear Training, al 
raphy, Normal 
School Music 


Address: Bre 


GUIDO H. CASELOTTI 


Voice TEACHER AND Opera CoacH 


233 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, California 


(Twenty years of successful teaching in New York) 





ROSS DAVID ae 
VOCAI 
63 West 


Phone: Ci 


STU 


56th 


DIOS 

Street MME. BARBARA GROSSI 
VOICE CULTURE 

A Specialist for the Female Voice 

“: ee Languages — Coaching 


By appointment only: Apt 
SCIAPIRO 


New Y 
VIOLINIST 


le 229 


ork Phone Penn 


MICHEL 
INSTRUCTION 


MME. MINNA 


Instruction; 


Soo _ 


Teacher of 
SEVCIK 
108 West New York City 


Telephone 9002 Trafalgar 


Associate 
OTAKAR 
Street, Lehmann Method 

(Formerly New York) 
240 So. Graham Pittsburgh, 
J. Cartall, Secy. 


75th 
of 
St., 


Pa 


KAUFMANN 


104 West 40th St., 


5521 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





THE BOICE STUDIO 

S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher 

Studio: Chickering Hall, 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 

Home Telephone: Plaza 7 

Auditions by appointment 


of 
7C 


Susan Singing 


938 


ALFRED RUSSELL HURST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
and Advanced Pupils Accepted 
East 6lst St., New York City 
lel. Regent 2357 


Beginners 
Studio: 149 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





MUSIC EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160th St.) 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in Piano, 
Joice, Violin, Violoncello and Flute 
Frencn anp Dancinc—Harmony, Composition, 
APPRECIATION AND History or Music 
Directors: Misses Gibbes and Hopkins 
Tel. Wadsworth 4433 





ADOLPH WEISS 
jell GINA CIAPARELLI 
VIAFORA 
Leading Soprano 
Opera House 
Teacher artists 


prgh MMI 
ARNOLD SCH 


h Com n rmerly 


OENBERG 


Aut y o 
GRAND E 
" . kndorsed by artist 
M. ROEDER Wes ~ 
el.. 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


Endicott 


PLACING 
CONCERTS 


York 


Metropolitan 


rk 





n—Theory 
ormal Teachers 
904 Carnegie Hall, New York 


West l¢ New York 


nterpretatio 
© Hall BENNO KANTROWITZ 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Teacher of Piano and Theory 
, 1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS < 270 Ft. 
New York 


th 


ot., 


Residence: 425 


Taught By 


TABILE, 


MARION TALLEY, 
SALVATORE AVI 
Voice SPECI 

H 
Tel 








ALIS 
use Building 


Penr 


| MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 
Jacancies for 2 Few Pupils 
West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: Chelsea 9204 


itan Opera 


York 


Metro; 0 


5 Broadway, New isylvania 2634 | 


\ 
360 


ROBINSON 


IRDON 


Washington Ave. 


Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 — Wadsworth 3303 





NICE AND SINGING 


TEACHER OF V‘ 
. yr H H 


** | WARD-STEPHENS 


Litt1 Lenmann’s Ideas of Vocal 


Madison Ave., 


Wednesday, Thursday 


Studio: New 


680 


uesday, 





—|ERNEST CARTER 

—S > COMPOSER -- CONDUCTOR 
LAW REN( EW ARD |} 115 East 69th Street New York 
SINGING Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


ICE 
HER Ot 
H 


TEAC 


an Opera 


GRACE HOFHEIMER 
PIANIST 
Hall, 
N. 


CONCERT 
Steinway 
New York, 


57th 


109 


Yy 


West 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


Dyke Studios, 
Telephone: 


939 Eighth 
Columbus 


Van Avenue, 


1370 


Technic 
York 


Afternoon 


City 


AND TEACHER 
Street 
Phone Circle 8178 


KNOWN 


N. 


z, 





rTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
EACHER SINGING 

House Stu 1425 Broad \ 
New York j 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Sight Singing 
Met. Opera 
N instrume 


Specialist in 


HENRIE 


VE (Formerly Teacher for 


Opera Make 

way, Soth 
New Rochelle Studio, 
Adirondack 4344 


1108, 


Metropolitan 
69 Locust Ave ering ill, also 53 East 34th St 


Residence Tel., 838W, Rockville 





| ¥ 
- | K 


Center 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 
Hall Studios, 


Carnegie New York City 





HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, 
two days weekly. 
Available New York studio two days weekly. 


322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 





MME. EMMA RODERICK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

West 83rd Street New York, N. Y. 
Telephone 9685 


317 
Endicott 








WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
| Address: 209 West 


| CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 

COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 

} Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 

| First American School for Orchestra Players. 

| vacancies for string and wind 

303 Carnegie Hall 
1350 


A 


| few instruments. 


Telephone: Circle 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 

PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
| PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 
style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 
Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 
Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi 
vidual requirements 
Personal address, 408 West 
Telephone: 





150th Street 
Edgecombe 3194 





ARL FIQUE 
Piano 
ATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 
| Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 





| Phone: 


79th Street, New York City | 


|TOHN B 





EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


Studio: 1425 Broadway - - - 


Phone 2628 Pensylvania 


New York 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 


Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 

1425 Broadway, Studio 32, 
politan Opera House Bidg.), 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 


(Metro 
Mm. Veg 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—ACCOMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


127 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
ADVANCED METHODS OF PIANO CLASS 
INSTRUCTION 

Training for Teachers 
Children’s Classes 
38 West 57th St., New York Phone Circle 6322 


Normal 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF 
West End 
Phone: 


SINGING 


471 Avenue New York 


Endicott 


7449 





MRS. ROBINSON DUFF 
VOICE 

235 East 62nd 

Telephone Rhinelander 7 


York 


900 


Street, New 


DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
74th Street New York City 


Trafalgar 1291 Louise Carroll, 


132 West 


pecy 


SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
Laureate, Geneva Conservatory 
est 89th , New York. Te 


St Schuyler 


LAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
RTHUR R. HARTINGTON, 
37th St 
, 


~Tast 


am 


id 


DANIEL 


Nine years of successful teaching 

Concertizing in 

West 104 St 

Phone Acade 
In Summit, N. J., 

rd and New Canaan, Conn., 


VISANSKA, Violinist 
and 
Address: 250 New York 
y 0540 

Mondays 


Stamf< Wednesdays 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 

















November 10, 1927 


 TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
corrects and rebuilds 
E voices under 


GUARANTEE 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


appointment only New York Telephone: Endicott 5654 
VOICE 


; MARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


Voice trials by 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Js2simusic | 7 


METROPOLITAN OPERA mes pou 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. hone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


: SHAFFNER == 


JOHN F INNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s a oo N. ¥. 
Address: 4260-77th St., Elmburst, N. Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-3 


Frederick Southwick 


moe, OF VOICE—CONCERT ete 
dio: 609 Carnegie Hell, New Y 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMP ANIST—COACHING 
in New York City November Ist, anet. until March Ist, 
tr eg A 2 — at eee Huedesheimer Plats 


: VAUGHN 





pyrene ty 

















VOICE 
809 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN | tt 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
2220 Canyon Drive, 


Hollywood, Calif. 


MUSICAL 


vane COXE 


570 W. 156th St. _ Billings 1593 New York City 


PAUL MORENZO 


Teacher of Singing 


14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 
Cable address, American Express Co., "AB & code 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address ie West 80th St., iow York 
one 0634 Endi cott 


ZILPHA MAY BARNES 


singing. Grand Opera Soci 
Van Dy Dyck Studios, 939 nash, yo Tel. eas Mati 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J. 


CALVIN 


TENOR—TEACH 

















COURIER 


ve TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Com, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many Sete pen. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, 


om MOWE cmmats 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 ae 











: KALTENBORN 


A CONDUCTOR AND VIOLIN SOLOIST 
N Orchestra and String Quartet 
Violin Instruction 
14 East 88th St., New York Tel. 6498 Lenox 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


Composer-Pianist 
Pupils in Piano and Harmony 
88 Morningside Drive, N. Y. Tel. 0100 Cathedral 


¥DEMMS == 


E CONCERT-ORATORIO- RECITAL 
National Music League, Inc., 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


“Spring is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
NCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road Montclair, New Jersey 


un HAMMANN N 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 

















:DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones, Studio: 25 W. 51 &t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N Y¥. Tel Circle 1617 


EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 


Manager: Sherman K. Smith 
1540 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Endicott 


‘ WARFOR — 
’ SEKTBERG ‘somos 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W.57th St. 
“= “ys thea 


— W : L D 


Address care of 


Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, I. 





























Mrs, HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
The Scottage 
McDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 


KARLETON a” 


TEACHER OF fe ans a, G 


ARTHUR DUNHAM : 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, NewYork 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


S. WESLEY SEARS 
St. James Church 


22d and Walnut Sts, Philadelphia 
ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


Josefa CHEKOVA 


SOPRANO 
606 Steinway Hall, New York. Tel. 9363 Circle 


Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N. Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER |: 


—— == Pianist —— 
IN AMERICA 1927-1928 
Haensel & Jones, St Hall, 113 West 57 St., N.Y. 


or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 





























R. and MRS. 


HENRY peer HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: mes sumer Fane, tis 57th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0863, New York 





BERGE Y 


Chicane o Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, IL. 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


—o- 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicett 


LYMAN ACKLEY 


BASS BARITONE 
Concert and Oratorio 
Chicora College Columbia, S. C. 


MARTHA TEACHER OF 

a.“ WILLIAMS “il'tine 
Clear, Definite Ir«truction and Immediate 
Demonstration of Correct Voice Placement. 


148 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


‘ROWLEY ©: 


25 Fort 
“4 nang 4 —- 











<BZM=z 


Washing- 
ten Ave. 


Phone: Wash. 
Heights 0517 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 


Po. 312 weet 109th 3 New York 








. eat. 4P P 


a 





Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Cencert - TENOR < Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


GEHRKEN Soistin 


“Able technic and fine aut 
Pr Rebialy Eagle. 

ine n, nique fr tation.” — 
Vw _ 


stman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
MIMBALL HALL) 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Oo id Director, Brick Ch T 
ae ~ 8 an Foe a urch, ~ean 


412 Fifth Ave., New York 


BUTLE 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Iii. 


+ HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 5935 Lafayette 








Mzmnn>s | SCHIP 





CHICAGO 








roar 





44m) 2 >zz>z 


Telephone: Academy 0573 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Near Tied St.), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 





rmeg>o 








ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


_| SESSIONS “*e 


717-A STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Ceach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address — 15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


s JEANNETTE DJRNO 


cago 


BELLE F ae SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesd 
Metropolitan Opera oN = . Phone: a 2634 
Newark, N. ohnson Ave. 
Phone: _ 4200 














SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. 312 Riverside, New York 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 


Séudl 





DAVID ZALISH 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIRDIGE BLYE tx: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


RITONE 

ORATORIO, 
Louis Graveure 
Circle 6231 








ORCHESTRAS 
Method. 
New York City 


CONCERTS, 
ting 
Steinway Hall 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A 29 W. 87th St., New York 
Phone: 2508 Plaza 


EROMANOFF 


H DRAMATIC SOPRANO 

N Vocal Studio Voice Training 

E Coaching, K Langua 
637 Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. 








“Regent 7460 





1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT — COACHING 

Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 

Studio: 226 West 7! Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


Cecilia CRAMER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitais 


Address 161 West 86th St., New York Telephone 8338 Schuyler 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 


LOWE 


VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Theatrical Singers’ Troubles Adjusted 
Studio: Chickering Hall, 29 W. 57th St. 

(Studio 7A) New York 
Plaza 2690 











Tolet 4 





x 
= 
mm 


Agz=ronpro 





ANTONIO MEL! 


American Baritone 
Care of Musicét Courts 
113 West 57th St., New York 
Hardman Piane 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply to president for All Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 











T 
Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 


GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warerooms: 695 Fifth Avenue New York City 


HH MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 


pp why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 

beautifully printed on the best paper! What 
more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 











Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 








203 W. 40th Street, New York City 


f ¢ 


VIGTOR HARRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. | 








THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 





EUNICE HOWARD 'MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Concert Management, inc 
| Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street 
York x | New York City 


ry ROCKEFELLER ¥!L14m . REDDICK 


HARMON D COMPOSITION 
PIANIST Residence: 319 West ou St... N. Y. Phone: 1002] River 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York 


Lexington 10125 Beatrice MacCue 


CONTRALTO 
At present touring Europe 


STRASSNER 


Cenducter HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 


NIST 
Management: "GUILD HALL, INC. 
113 West S7th Street New 











PROF. PEDRO PONS 


Greduate Royal Conservatory, Madrid, Spain; ez-elumnus 
Master Duvernini of Paris, France 
Individual instruction in Piano or Solfeggio at 
the pupil’s home 
Care of Musicat Courier, 113 West 57th St., New York 
Phone f r ap jpeintment, 7 to 9 p. m., University 6472 


: BENDITZKY 


629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyon and Healy Bidg; Chicage 


WALTER LEARY 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 134 West 87th St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Schuyler 0480 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Stanley Company of America 











OrOnmrzt| 2O0~u~ 














Studio: 522 Steinway Hall 109 W. 57th St., New York 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
8 6 East 36th St. New York City 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
J. DENIAU 


“Would have stirred civic pride in many 
GLEASO a oe 
MEZZ0- 
Tel. Caledonia 2295 
POSITIONS SECURED 
65 West 70th Street, New York 


ae a a 

vend 
€ STALLINGS | sirin 
MUSICAL BUREAU 








The Best Bargain is Quality— 


| Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which i is still being built by its — 
maker 

{ Its continued use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -:-_ -: 











The DUO-AR’ 


‘Reproducing “Piano 


Obtainable in 


| STEINWAY » STECK - WEBER 


WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 
Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 


BALDWIN 


Cincinnati 


WING & SON, 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine year 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 


(FRANK) (ERNESTO), 


LaF ORGE- BERUMEN STUDIOS 


Concert te cane and a - e Specializing in 
Interpretation and Technique 




















Manufacturers of the 














Composer-Pianist 
Voice Buliding 


STUDIO: 14 WEST 68th 8T.. NEW YORK 
Monthly Recitals in Aeolian Hall. 


- TENOR - 
VOICE—TEACHING 
Instruction-T hat-Builds 
| —— Telephone 
RALPH ANGELL|ELENORE ALTMAN 
125 22d Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Telephone: Havemeyer 3800 Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK 


JAN CHIAPUSSO 


Studio—519 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Phone: Harrison 3376 
Dean of Piano Department 


GIRVIN INSTITUTE 


1430 Kimball Bidg., Chicago. 
Phone: Wabash 2293 


LEO VOICE B RAU N 
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CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA’S 
OPENING NIGHT A SCENE 
OF GREAT BRILLIANCE 


Verdi's La Traviata the Initial Offering With Muzio, 
Schipa, Bonnelli in Leads—Musical Director Giorgio 
Polacco at the Helm—Other Operas of the Week 


BY RENE DEVRIES 


Last Thursday evening, November 3, Michigan Avenue 
and the streets adjacent to Congress Street were jammed 
with vehicles b-inging to the Auditorium an army of opera- 
goers and society lights, who rubbed el- 
bows with the middle class—all bent_on 
being present at the premiere of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera season. é 

The choice of the opera for the opening 
night is of no consequence. Thus, old 
Traviata, for the first time in the history 
of this company, had the honor to lead the 
procession; for the simple reason that. it 
afforded opportunities to Muzio, Schipa 
and Bonelli to display their vocal talent 
and histrionic ability. 

A first night at the opera is alike year 
after year. Mr. So and So is always 
there, Mrs. Such and Such is sure to be 
found among the box-holders; and during 
the intermissions old-timers will tell you 
anecdotes of how Traviata was sung in 
the days of the Pattis, and how styles 
have changed since the Auditorium was 
opened nearly half a century ago. 

The Musicat Courier, being devoted 
solely to musical happenings, will make no 
mention here of the gowns of the ladies, 
or of the jewels worn by our society 
leaders and others; we make here only a 
passing comment that all the critics wore 
evening clothes, which will again be put 
in camphor until the opening of the next 
season. 

La Traviata, NoveMBER 3 

Years ago, when we were serving our 
apprenticeship as critic on one of Chicago's 
largest dailies, a very erudite critic told 
us that in reviewing an opening night the 
most factious critic should dip his pen in 
honey and boost the opera, the artists and 
the ‘management, notwithstanding short- 
comings, which, after all, are quite com- 
mon at the beginning of a season. This 
advice will be followed; and though we 
were quite irritated by the manner in 
which some of Verdi's music was rendered 
(several of the principals singing mezza- 
voce as they do at rehearsal), no dis- 
paraging comment will be made. We do 
not want to show at this time our knowl- 
edge of the score by pointing out the many 
mistakes in matters of tempi that cropped 
up during this memorable night. 

PRINCIPALS 

We have been reproached in seasons 
gone by for not giving space in our col- 
umns to singers who appear in minor 
roles. To those who reproach us we will 
point out that during the football season 
only stars of the teams are given special 
mention in a write-up of the game. And 
this applies not only to football,, racing 
and other sports, but to everything in life. 
Leaders are given prominence, while the 
ensemble are placed among the also ran. 

Claudia Muzio returned to the scene of 


her former triumphs in glorious fettle. = Photo © 


She wore new costumes that suited her 


type of beauty to perfection, and she sang in the title role of Korngold’s opera, Violanta, of which the first American per- 


the role of Violetta with that authority 


the connoisseurs but to the masses as well. 

Tito Schipa, he who has been nicknamed 
the “Prince of Tenors” lived up to that 
exalted appellation, singing admirably the 
music given to Germont Jr. His success was emphatic. 

Richard Bonelli counts many admirers here and they were 
on hand to applaud him vigorously throughout the evening. 

Giorgio Polacco, musical director of our company, was 
at the conductor’s stand, from where he directed a _per- 
formance entirely to his credit, to that of the audience and 
of the singers. Polacco conducts old operas as well as he 
does the moderns and is as much at home in the German, 
French or English repertory as in that of his native land. 
As a matter of record, it might be stated that the most 
tempestuous applause of the evening was given to Polacco 
as he made his way through the ranks of his orchestra to 
the conductor’s desk. This token of appreciation was a sure 
mark of confidence in the man who looks after the musical 
destinies of our opera company. . 

TANNHAUSER, NOVEMBER 4 

The writer has often taken exception to the trips to for- 
eign countries by opera managers in search of singers, and 
has written many articles on this subject, which appeared 
in this paper. Those articles were all wrong and our views 
are quite changed after hearing the performance of Tann- 
hauser that brought forth two newcomers—Leone Kruse 
and Heinrich Schlusnus. Both were engaged abroad by 
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that befits her great art. Her success was formance was given at the Metropolitan on November 5. Mme. Jeritza’s interpre- 

complete end her popularity increased | tation of this tragic role added one more to her long list of successes. Her acting 

many fold, as Muzio appeals not only to © was amazingly forceful and original, and her glorious voice soared over the noisi- 
: ’ est orchestra score that has ever been heard in the Metropolitan. 














business manager Herbert M. Johnson; and if it were only JERITZA SCOR ES NEW 
for securing those two artists that he scoured Europe in 7 “* Tamara “" : _ x T 
search of talent, his trip was well worth while. SUCCESS IN AMERICAN 

Leone Kruse belongs to that category of singers that Py ; ; / VT 
have a right to be called “artist.” Beautiful to gaze upon, PREMIERE OF VIOLAN cA 
her queenly appearance made a deep impression on the 
spectators as she appeared on the stage. Her manner is 
dignified; she has the allure of singers who have learned 
their metier in a first class opera house. Her authority —Andrea Chenier and Haensel and Gretel Delight- 
was felt over the footlights and her beautiful singing was fully Done—First Sunday Night Concert 
therefore not unexpected. Not at all nervous, she was so F 
sure of herself that one realized that the newcomer was 
not intimidated by the immensity of the Auditorium nor The first Meistersinger of the present season was the 
by those who had come to the theater with a critical ear. second performance of the season, which opened on October 

31 with Puccini’s Turandot. It brought 
wu ww = two newcomers to the German personnel 
of the Metropolitan: Grete Stiickgold. 
soprano, who sang the part of Eva, and 
Richard Mayr, bass, who was Pogner. 
The rest of the cast was familiar to 
Metropolitan Opera audiences: Kathleen 
Howard as Magdelene, Rudolf Laubenthal 
as Walter von Stolzing, Clarence White 
hill as Hans Sachs, Gustay Schutzendorf 
as Beckmesser, and George Meader as 
David. The conductor, Bodanzky, is also 
familiar to New York audiences. 

The music on this occasion was, in part 
beautifully done, in part it seemed ragged, 
with moments of unequal balance and 
moments, too, when the orchestra was far 
too loud for the voices. These things 
happen, even in the best regulated of opera 
houses, and pré bably nobody, even among 


Superb Performance Given at Metropolitan by Excellent 
Cast—Two Newcomers Make Debut in Meistersinger 


Die MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG 





those in charge, could say exactly why. 

However, let it not be supposed that the 
performance was anything but good. 
Though not quite up to Metropolitan 
Opera standards, yet it was excellent 
Wagner. The new soprano, Greta Stiick 
gold, helped to make it so She looks 
young and has a young sounding voice. 
and she seems to fit admirably into Wag- 
ner’s intentions in this role. This Eva 
was vigorous enough where vigor was 
called for, and seemed capable of having 
a temper when things did not go the way 
they should. Once having made up her 
mind to wed Walter—and not some other 
possible winner of her hand through the 
musical contest around which the Wagner 
plot centers—she was not ing to. let 
anything interfere with her plans. She 
brought this out clearly and made the plot 
all the more interesting thereby. She was 
cordially received by the audience. 

Mayr—her father in the opera—made an 
initial impression perhaps not quite so 
good. Though solid in the traditions of 
the role, and, perhaps, looking the part, 
his voice did not carry any too well in the 
great auditorium of the Metropolitan, and 
he seemed somehow, lacking in magnetic 
personality. It was surmised, by those 
who have heard him in Germany, that he 
was nervous. It would be small wonder. 

Whitehill is always remarkable, and 
never more so than as Hans Sachs. There 
is no more loving personality in all drama 
than the cobbler-philosopher and Whitehill 
conceives and executes the part so as to 
bring out this quality to its fullest extent 
Everyone loves Hans Sachs—and every- 
one loves Whitehill. His excellent sing- 
ing and his extraordinary technical knowl- 
edge give him the power to bring to the 
audience all that Wagner intended in the 
role; and it is made completely delightful 
: and satisfying. It was so on this occasion 
MARIA JERITZA = —which, by the way, was Whitehill’s 

= birthday. 

David and Sachs belong together in the 
opera, and either one could lessen the ef- 
fectiveness of the character portrayal of 
the other. Meader as David is a perfect 
counterfoil for Whitehill as Sachs. Mea- 
der, in fact, is perfectly fitted for a role 
of this sort. And as David he is as near 
perfect as may be, and a delight to the 
Possessor of a voice of wide dimension, and voluminous Wagner enthusiast. In a certain sense, David and Beck- 
in all registers, she electrified her hearers and won salvos messer are the life of the opera; and if Meader was good 
of applause after Dich theure Halle and the Prayer in the as David, so was Schiitzendorf as Beckmesser. : 
third act. The latter was rendered with such simplicity as Schutzendorf’s make-up for the role is excellent. His 
to grip the hearts of the listeners. In the first aria Kruse pale, expressionless face and long, straggly hair, render all 

(Continued on page 39) (Continued on page 31) 


Times Wide World 








RETURNING MUSICAL WANDERERS 


(Ship News by the Special Musical Courier Quarantine Reporter.) 


New York, November 7.—European concert tours will pean managers. It seems that the managers have conceived 
take on a different aspect in the future if success crowns the centralization idea and banded together to use it. By 
the plans brought in this week by Dr. Geza de Koos, arriv- working together they can offer an artist contracts for forty 
ing aboard the White Star liner Majestic. To show how or fifty concerts instead of half a dozen or so, and on this 
much in earnest he was about the idea, Dr. de Koos pro- first visit Dr. de Koos will spend six weeks arranging for 
duced a letter of introduction from the American Ambassa- this extended European booking for as many American art- 
dor at The Hague and introduced Myra Mortimer and __ ists as possible. ; 

Conrad V. Bos, her accompanist, arriving on the same ship, Dr. de Koos and Mr. Bos declared the plan will give art- 
to give any personal endorsement needed. ists benefits they have wanted and should have had long 

This is the first visit of Dr. de Koos to America after ago, and anyway the idea seems interesting with its possi- 
arranging concerts abroad for American artists for a number bility of spreading so that artists will henceforth be booked 
of years, and he came as representative of a score of Euro- (Continued on page 39) 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MRS. COOLIDGE GIVES VENICE CONCERT IN IDEAL HALL 


Four New Works Heard in Palazzo Pisani—Fine Performances Enthusiastically Received. 


VENICE.—Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, famous for her 
Berkshire Chamber Music Festivals, has adopted a novel 
method of furthering modern music in Europe. In con- 
tra-distinction to the I. S. C. M., for example, which in- 
duces people to gather at one center for the purpose of 
hearing modern music, Mrs. Coolidge carries the music 
to the people. 


In Venice, a concert of four new works was given in 
the lovely hall of the Conservatorio Benedetto Marcello, 
at the Palazzo Pisani; ideal surroundings for chamber 
The program began with a quintet for oboe and 


music. 


Ces |. 
WITH MRS. 
Ma) 


COOLIDGE IN VENICE 
el Moyse, Hans Kindler, Mrs. Coolidge, 


Emma Liibbecke-J ob. 


right: 


string quartet by Arthur Bliss; a charming work, full of 
good ideas excellently worked up. It “sounds” delight- 
ful, especially if there is an artist like Leon Goossens 
playing the oboe. It was followed by the first movement 
of an unfinished work by Francesco Malipiero for vio- 
loncello and piano. The piece, when completed, will 
contain a movement for violin and piano and a finale for 
the three instruments together. 

I do not recall ever having heard music by Malipiero 
of such dramatic power and at the same time so easy of 
comprehension; and this despite the fact that its melodies 


PARIS FULL OF BUSY AMERICANS 


A Good Place for Work as Well as Play—American 
Singers Popular. 

PARIS.—Paris officially begins its musical season with 
the opening of the Conservatoire on October 15. During 
the summer, nothing is supposed to happen, except that 
the Opéra and the Opéra Comique never close their 
doors. But there has been plenty of fine music in the 
studios of the visiting teachers, who come to Paris for 
the summer to combine business with pleasure. 

Claude Warford had his usual large class of vocal 
pupils, and a number of very interesting recitals in his 
capacious rooms, with the help of artist friends. 

Richard Buhlig has been working very hard all sum- 
mer in preparation for his forthcoming concert tour. 
He has some surprises in store, which I am requested 
not to divulge. When he was not at the piano himself, 
he was beside it while his pupils played. With his hard 
work and large class he has had no time for the distrac- 
tions which Paris is supposed to offer to its visitors. 

UNFAIR REPUTATION 


May I remark here that the reputation which Paris 
has among a certain class of visitor is unfair to the Paris 
of the serious student. Those who have seen the miles 
of books, the streets of publishing houses, the universi- 
ties, the galleries, the museums, the innumerable shops 
for the sale of. pictures, art supplies, statuary, plaster 
casts of famous busts and monuments, laboratories, 
schools of everything, including music, have a different 
conception of Paris than those who know the bars, and 
cabarets, casinos and dance halls. 

Many famous musical artists pass their summer in 
Paris, or a part of it, without appearing on the concert 
stage. Rachmaninoff, for instance, emerges occasionally 
from his seclusion. I had a half hour chat with Serge 
Koussewitzky before his departure for Boston about 
orchestral conditions in America. He seemed to be of 
the opinion that the public, outside of the very largest 
cities, did not care to have part of the two hours of the 
program given to a soloist in a concerto, but preferred 
to hear the orchestra. There were times, of course, 
when a famous artist was an attraction to the symphony 
concert. 


HEMPEL PATRONISES THE OPERA 

Frieda Hempel was frequently seen at the Opera and 
at occasional musical entertainments, but has not ap- 
peared in public as a singer. She told me she was sing- 
ing before long in London, but had not yet decided 
whether she would sing in Paris or not. Charles Hack- 
ett also spent some time here without singing in public. 
He was in excellent health and spoke most enthusias- 
tically about his forthcoming engagements. Eleanor 
Sawyer sang at the Opéra Comique, as has already been 
reported in these columns. 

Several Sunday evenings during September and Octo- 
ber were spent in the concert hall of the American Uni- 
versity Women’s Club, where Luella Melius gave a short 


have not been “written down” to the general public. 
Hans Kindler played the ’cello part superbly; Malipiero 
will scarcely find another interpreter who can bring out 
its innermost meaning better than Kindler. 

“In Memory of Louis Fleury,” the late excellent 
French flautist, Gabriel Pierné has written a light, but 
by no means light-weight, trio for flute, ’cello and piano. 
It contains some fine counterpoint in that graceful style 
so characteristic of French composers. The great suc- 
cess this work met with was due in great measure to the 
performance given it by Marcel Moyse—that incompara- 


AT MRS. COOLIDGE’S VENICE 
CONCERT 

Mrs. Coolidge, 3. Hans Kindler, 4. Emma 

Liibbecke-Job. 


PERSONALITIES 


1. Malipiero, 2. 


ble Paris flute player, whose tone is the finest one can 
hear—Hans Kindler and Emma Liibbecke-Job who, two 
years ago almost to a day, played the Hindemith piano 
concerto here with such success that it made its way all 
over Europe. She also played the pianoforte part in the 
Malipiero piece. 
OLD-FASHIONED MUSIC 

The last item on the program was a string quartet by 
Henry F. Gilbert. Following the three others it sounded 
like an entirely out-of-the-world work. Some thirty years 
ago it might have made a respectable figure on a cham- 
ber music program. The clever workmanship cannot be 
denied; but even the themes are rather indistinct and it 
is almost a wonder that Gilbert could make so long an 
opus of them. The Quartetto Veneziano did all that 
can be done for this quartet, but the excellence of the 
four players was far more noticeable in the Bliss quintet. 

By engaging such fine artists for the performance ‘of 
all these compositions, Mrs. Coolidge has certainly ren- 
dered a great service to the composers. There was no 


public sale of tickets. The audience was invited, and 


song recital, where another American vocalist, Harriet 
Maconel, sang a program of songs for contralto voice, 
where Marguerite Morgan gave a piano recital, and 
where the well known soprano from the Metropolitan 
Opera, Cecil Arden, also delighted her hearers. 
WANTED—A CESAR OF FRANCS 

The orchestras of Paris have already begun their sea- 
son’s work. The Lamoureux Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Paul Paray, and the Pasdeloup Orchestra un- 
der the direction of Rhené-Baton were the first to break 
the summer’s silence. They play as well as first class 
men might be expected to play with a minimum of re- 
hearsal. This question of expensive rehearsals is the 
reason why so many old standard works are repeated 
from season to season. A new work requires long and 
many rehearsals; and rehearsals cost many, many francs. 
Paris music needs a Napoleon of finance—a César of 
Francs, as it were. 

I fully expect to hear of the great success of the basso 
Laporojetz, a Russian who is now in Paris preparing for 
his American tour in December. Real bassos are as rare 
as real tenors. His is not one of those thin voices which 
extend downwards in vaporous vacuity. He has the 
solid tones of an organ. 

Louise Loring, an American recently with the Chicago 
Opera, has been engaged for the Paris Opera, for Monte 
Carlo, for London, and elsewhere. William Martin, who 
made his appearance not long ago at the Opéra Comique, 
is now at the Opéra, enjoying immense popularity. He 
is about to make a concert tour of Europe. 

Jeanne Gordon is singing at the Paris Opéra, and at 
Bordeaux, Marseille, and Lyons. The American vocalist, 
in fact, seems to find a hearty welcome in Paris. Well 
why not? ; 

Sarah Fischer, of the Opéra Comique, recently held a 
reception for her friends and sang a generous number 
of songs on the day before she started for her tour of 
Canada, which begins early in November. 

JAMES HAGENEY GOING HOME 


_ James Hageney, an American tenor who has not vis- 
ited his native land for ten years, gave a recital in the 
Salle des Agriculteurs, on October 14, previous to a con- 
cert tour in the United States. His program, as usual, 
was serious, mostly operatic, and showed his long fa- 
miliarity with the best works in the repertory of a tenor. 
His voice is a pure tenor, not very powerful, but of ex- 
cellent quality. He was obliged to add several extra 
numbers. 
A number of negro singers from Utica, Miss., gave a 
concert of plantation songs and spirituals, which drew a 
very large audience in which the American element was 
conspicuous. The Salle Gaveau, in fact, could not con- 
tain the crowd which tried to gain admission, The sing- 
ers were able to interest their hearers, which is the im- 
portant thing, though the singing was mediocre and the 
various voices were not always in tune with each other. 
But the jolly, good natured disposition of the singers 
found a hearty response in their listeners. The applause 
was vigorous and prolonged. L. 


November 10, 1927 
filled the hall to the last seat. In spite of the general 
disinclination of Venice audiences towards modern music, 
all the works were received with much applause; and 
Bliss as well as Malipiero had to come to the platform 
several times to share the success with the artists. 
There was an indefinable atmosphere of festivity 
throughout the concert that always goes a long way 
toward making people willing to accept new music, which 
under other circumstances might have to struggle hard 
for an applauding hand. But the praise in any case must 
be given first and foremost to Mrs. Coolidge, who has a 
profound confidence in the mission she has undertaken; 
a task she is carrying through with an energy very rarely 
spent on an enterprise whose only aim is to assist artists. 
H. W. DRABER. 


MUNICH HAS BELATED PREMIERE 
OF ERNST KRENEK’S MAMMON 


A Realistic Elektra—California Singer Wins Approval. 


MUNICH.—Munich’s first ballet novelty this season 
was Ernst Krenek’s Mammon, which, thanks to the ex- 
citement caused by the same composer’s jazz opera, 
Jonny Spielt Auf, gave rise to more comment than would 
otherwise have been the case. For Mammon, though 
only just produced, is of an earlier date. 

It is the joint work of Krenek, Bela Balasz, Viennese 
essayist and playwright, and Heinrich Krédller, ballet 
master of the Vienna and Munich state operas. Here 
Krenek strives visibly and audibly for simplicity, and 
elements of atonality notwithstanding, it is contrapunt- 
ally an uninvolved score not devoid of romantic leanings. 
A Charleston, however, foreshadows Jonny. The great 
asset of the score is its strong rhythmical element. 

The Staatsoper coupled the piece with de Falla’s Amor 
Brujo and with a revival of Julius Bittner’s often heard 
opera, Das HG6llisch Gold, which fitted particularly well 
into the scheme, treating as it does of the same subject, 
“filthy lucre,” though in a more popular and folk-song- 
like manner. Paul Schmitz conducted the performances 
exceedingly well, thus justifying his promotion to the 
prominent new Munich post from the comparatively 
minor functions he recently fulfilled in Stuttgart. Krél- 
ler himself supervised the choreographic portion of the 
production and reaped double honors, both as ballet 
master and author. 


TOO REALISTIC 


The outstanding operatic event of the season so far has 
been the revival of Strauss’ Elektra at the Staatsoper. 
It was re-studied and re-staged, but unfortunately the new 
version was hardly an improvement on the old. Adolf 


MARGHERITA MARSDEN, 
American messo, who sang opera in Italy with success, 
and whose interpretation of German Lieder has won the 


approval of Vienna, Berlin, Leipsic and Munich. 


Linnebach’s settings and costumes were far from sug- 
gesting the atmosphere of the plot and characters, while 
Max Hofmiiller’s stage direction were both sober and 
disillusioning. The acting, in particular, was of the real- 
istic sort which emphasized the brutality of the story 
rather than transplanting it into the realm of Greek 
mythology viewed through modern eyes. It was not 
Greek tragedy that we saw, but cinema of the most 
glaring sort; visions, as it were, of a Greek Hollywood, 
with a disconcerting melodramatic fire spectacle as the 
final coup. 

Musically, “al fresco” was the keynote of the perform- 
ance. Hans Knappertsbusch, the conductor, was in his 
most “shirt sleeve” mood as regarded tempi and dynam- 
ics, and as for the singing, it was in the Puccini style 
without Puccini voices. Only Felicie Hiini-Mihacsek 
had the true Straussian note which she had acquired in 
many years’ work with the composer in Vienna. Local 
patriotism, however, elicited ovations for the singers and, 
notably, for the conductor. 


MARGHERITA MARSDEN IN RECITAL 

Margherita Marsden, a Californian mezzo-soprano, who 
has sung in opera in Italy, recently made her initial bow 
to Munich recital audiences. Her program revealed seri- 
ous occupation with the master songs of all nations, and 
notable linguistic abilities. Miss Marsden’s beautiful 
and well-trained voice earned her loud and prolonged 
applause. P. B. 
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BERLIN’S VARIOUS ORCHESTRAL 
SERIES BEGIN SEASON’S PROGRAMS 


Furtwangler, Walter, and Others Conduct Auspicious Opening Concerts—Werner Wolf Introduces New Krenek Pieces— 
Louta Nouneberg Demonstrates Her New Piano Method—Another New Tenor. 


BERLIN.—An interesting, newly-studied production 
of La Bohéme has been the only operatic event of im- 
portance here since the Krenek premiére, Jonny Spielt 
Auf. Leo Blech conducted a fine performance, with pic- 
turesque new scenery by Aravantinos, and a new cast. 
Helge Roswange (formerly a member of the Cologne 
Opera), an unusually gifted lyric tenor, who promises to 
become a singer of first rank, sang and acted Rodolfo 
with great impressiveness, and was a worthy partner to 
Maria Miiller’s touching Mimi. Gitta Alpar, a charming 
and effective Musette, deserves special mention. 

Furtwangler has commenced his series of ten Philhar- 
monic concerts. The principal work on the first program 
was Richard Strauss’ Tod und Verklarung, which was 
given a magnificent rendering. Haydn, whose E major 
symphony opened the concert, was followed by Beetho- 
ven, Strauss and Prokofieff; a somewhat unusual mix- 
ture. 

Elisabeth Rethberg, who was soloist, is indeed a singer 
of exceptional vocal attainments, though her essentially 
lyric style hardly satisfied the demands of Beethoven’s 
heroic aria Ah, perfido. Four Strauss songs were vocally 
charming and technically flawless in her rendering, but 
musically they seem to have worn rather shabby from 
constant use during the last twenty-five years. Four 
pieces from Prokofieff’s ballet-suite, Chout, were heard 
for the first time and were favorably received. 


WALTER LOYAL TO MAHLER 


Bruno Walter’s first concert contained only a single 
work, but one with which Walter is more intimately iden- 
tified than any other conductor: namely, Mahler’s Lied 
von der Erde (Song of the Earth). He was the first to 
conduct this work, which Mahler himself never con- 
ducted nor even heard. Even today Walter’s interpre- 
tation of this masterpiece has a tragic ring, a poignant 
and touching heart-felt melancholy, a clarity of concep- 
tion and a beauty of sound effect rarely achieved by any 
conductor. He had eminent assistants this time in 
Jacques Urlus and Sigrid Onegin, who were visibly and 
audibly inspired to give their utmost, vocally and emo- 
tionally. The profound impression created by the work 
was materially increased by the excellent playing of the 
orchestra, especially the woodwind soli. 

Heinz Unger, conductor of the Society of the Friends 
of Music, has also given the first of his series of six sym- 
phony concerts. It was a convincing demonstration of 
Unger’s steadily growing power as an orchestral con- 
ductor. The outstanding feature was a remarkably fine 
rendering of Strauss’ Also sprach Zarathustra. Moriz 
Rosenthal was announced as soloist, but sudden indis- 
position forced him to cancel his engagement almost at 
the last hour, and Franz Vecsey took his place. 

Emil Bohnke, conductor of the Berlin Symphony Or- 
chestra, is also offering an extensive series of concerts 
to the public, the first of which left as excellent impres- 
sion. As an intermezzo between Richard Strauss’ Don 
Juan and Brahms’ fourth symphony, Mozart’s charmin: 
and graceful piano concerto in E-flat major was spel 


with remarkable finish by Rudolf Serkin, pianist of the 


Busch quartet. At one of Bohnke’s interesting Sunday 
concerts (which nearly always contain some novelties) 
the soloist was Frieda Siemens, well known in English 
speaking countries by reason of her frequent concerts. 
She played the Schumann piano concerto with creditable 
skill and romantic temperament. 


FOUR YOUNG PIANISTS 

Four young pianists of remarkable attainments, Else 
C. Kraus, Franz Osborn, Hans Erich Riebensahm and 
Leopold Miinzer, combined their efforts in presenting 
compositions for four pianos. Among these works 
Bach’s concerti for four pianos with string orchestra 
(conducted by Jascha Horenstein) came out of the con- 
test an easy first. One of the modern pieces a curious 
“Musikarbeit” consisting of a Toccata Euphonia and 
Fugato, written by a youth, Hansjérg Dammert, who has 
amused Berlin audiences in the past, is the immature 
effort of a musical fanatic who has imitated the methods 
of the American, Henry Cowell. 


A rhapsody for four pianos, by Jerzy Fitelberg, son of 
the well known Warsaw conductor, was much more 
agreeable to listen to, though its excessive length, loose 
form, mixture of styles and lack of individuality exclude 
it from consideration as a work of art. The fourth work, 
Vladimir Vogel’s Komposition fiir Ein und Zwei Klav- 
iere, is a very serious composition, reflecting Busoni’s 
constructive ideas, full of interesting and even powerful 
stretches; but, on the whole, wearing out the patience of 
the listener with its endless length and excessive harsh- 
ness of sound. 

Space forbids more than the merest mention of some 
of the dozen or more piano recitals which were given 
here in the past two weeks. Claudio Arrau is already 
entering the ranks of the real masters. Martha Baird of 
California, a pianist of high culture, gave her best in 
brilliantly played Spanish pieces by Granados and de 
Falla. She also played for the first time a piano sonata 
by Lyell Barbour for a work that is well written for the 


WANDA LANDOWSKA AT HER HARPSICHORD 
Playing for Louta Nouneberg, who is det veloping a new idea 
in the technical instruction of piano playing. With the aid 
of film photography she is recording the characteristic play- 

ing motions of prominent pianists. 


instrument, though not very weighty in its musical con- 
tent, and rather in the nature of a modern sonatina. 
Mischa Levitzki, well accredited in America but less 
known in Germany, gave his first recital here. He is a 
virtuoso of rare perfection, and his playing is always 
highly interesting, especially from a purely pianistic 
point of view. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson played 
on two pianos with excellent ensemble, clean technique 
and musical insight. 


A VERSATILE PLAYER 


Edward Weiss is giving a whole series of recitals for 
the benefit of the German-American academic exchange 
service. He is a versatile player and is covering a wide 
range of piano literature in his five programs. I heard 
him play a group of modern French pieces in which he 
displayed a fine sense of the tone quality required by 
this music. Lily Dymont, a very young pianist, made 
an unusually successful debut, playing three concertos. 
She had the distinction of being accompanied by Leo 
Blech and the Philharmonic Orchestra. Alice Ehlers, 
the masterly harpsichord player and founder of the 
Society of the Friends of Old Music, gave a delightful 
recital of compositions by Johann Sebastian and Philipp 
Emanuel Bach together with a small string orchestra. 
Sbe was seconded by the able cellist, Georg Hermann. 

number of violin recitals also demand attention. 
Mischa Elman is much the farthest advanced of any of 
these artists, in finish, musicianship and individuality. 
Franz Vecsey’s performance is as smooth and polished 
as always, but somewhat cool and dry. Marta Linz, on 
the other hand, is a player of almost masculine energy 
and passion, and of high intellectual and musicianly 
powers. She played a concerto by Max Trapp, a com- 
position along the lines of Richard Strauss, and still val- 
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uable for its melodic quality, fine craftsmanship and ef- 
fective solo work. Zlatko Balokovic, accompanied by 
the excellent pianist Ignaz Tiegermann, played sonatas 
by Mozart and César Franck, as well as a member of 
solo pieces, with high violinistic art and a captivating 


manner. 
WERNER WOLFF CONDUCTS 


Werner Wolff, the highly esteemed conductor of the 
Hamburg Opera, is also a symphonic conductor of rank. 
His concert with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra had 
its climax in Schnabel’s magnificent rendering of Bee- 
thoven’s C minor piano concerto. A charming, hardly 
known juvenile symphony by Mozart (C major K. 425) 
was a delightful surprise. The modern part of the pro- 
gram contained Ravel’s La Valse and the finely played 
suite, Le Tombeau de Couperin. Seven orchestral pieces 
by Krenek were heard on this occasion for the first time. 
Here Krenek returns from his diverting excursion into 
popularity to his first love, austere cacophony and frown- 
ing seriousness. The new pieces gave little pleasure 
even to Krenek’s avowed friends and still less to the 
rest of the public. 


PIANO LESSONS VIA THE MOVIES 


Louta Nouneberg, from Paris, gave a most interesting 
lecture, analysing the movements required in piano play- 
ing. She illustrated her lecture with moving picture 
snapshots of the playing of ten prominent pianists, in- 
cluding Cortot, Rubinstein, Orloff, Stravinsky, Horowitz 
and Landowska. Eight Chopin etudes were shown in 
moving pictures, as played by Cortot, Orloff and Horo- 
witz, the hands of the different players being studied 
minutely in their characteristic movements. The light 
thus thrown on technical problems may become a val- 
uable means of furthering the science of piano technique 
provided this new idea is developed systematically. 

AMERICAN SCORES IN COLOGNE 


News comes from Cologne of the successful recital 
there of an American singer, Elizabeth Day; her Betlin 
concert was referred to in an earlier issue of the MU- 
SICAL COURIER. Philipp Jarnach, now professor of 
composition at the Cologne Conservatory, was an ac- 
companist of such extraordinary quality that this, his 
Cologne debut in such a capacity, aroused wide-spread 
attention. 

At the opening Giirzenich Concert the conductor, Her- 
mann Abendroth, gave the first public performance of a 
new, extended choral work by Carl Ehrenberg, entitled 
Dein Vaterland. It is a powerful composition, pathetic 
and hymn-like in feeling and extremely well written; but 
somewhat monotonous, owing to a lack of contrasting 
episodes. Vladimir Horowitz, as soloist, played the 
Tchaikowsky concerto and Liszt’s A major concerto. 

The Cologne Opera boasts a new discovery; namely 
Willy Stérring, a tenor, who until a year ago was a 
factory workman. He is the happy possessor of a won- 
derful voice. DR. HUGO LEICHTENTRITT. 


ENGLISH PIANISTS 


CREATE SENSATION 


Ernest Schelling Plays and Conducts—Likewise Casella— 
Monteux Popular as Ever. 


AMSTERDAM.—The musical public of Amsterdam 
has just made the acquaintance of two extraordinary 
artists who gave a two-piano concert. These newcomers 
are Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett, and they created 
a real sensation. Virtuosity is not a word that can be 
applied to their performance for their artistry was of a 
much higher quality than that usually implies. Magnifi- 
cent playing it was; clear, transparent, and intense with- 
out any exaggeration of feeling. The program included 
works of Couperin, Mozart, Brahms, Bax and Debussy, 
and the success was overwhelming. 

The last concert of the Concertgebouw orchestra under 
Monteux presented an interesting program. A Haydn 
symphony was played with great finesse, likewise a con- 
certo grosso of Handel, in which the soloists, Ludwig 
Zimmerman, Helman and Marix Loevensohn displayed 
great taste. Later in the evening Ernest Schelling ap- 
peared in his Suite Fantastique for piano and orchestra, 
and his Victory Ball. A virtuoso pianist of the first order 
he undoubtedly is, but we doubt whether there is any- 
thing above the ordinary in his music. 

Of great interest was an evening devoted by the or- 
chestra to Italian music, first Corelli and Rossini, then 





MOZART’S COSI FAN TUTTE REVIVED BY DRESDEN STAATSOPER IN FANCIFUL SETTING. 


Left: the scenic setting and costumes, by Prof. Bernhard Pankok, who emphasized the marionette character of the little plot. 
(left to right:) Ludwig Ermold, Max Hirzel, Meta Seinemeyer, Liesel von Schuch, Grete Nikisch, Paul Schéffler. 


tion, with the principals: 


Right: Dr. Otto Erhardt, who supervised the stage produc- 
(Photos Ursula Richter, Dresden.) 
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a group of the moderns. Respighi’s Fontane di Roma glowed 
in all its romantic color under Monteux’s magic wand and 
Malipiero’s Per una favola cavalleresca, heard here for the 
first time, was well received. Then came a partita for piano 
and orchestra by Casella, with the composer playing the solo 
part. A cleverly constructed work, full of wit, it sometimes 
borders on the grotesque. Casella played with his well- 
known delicacy and beauty of tone. He conducted the last 
number of the program, his Pupazzetti, and scored a great 


success as well as Monteux. K. S. 
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FERRABINI A GREAT CARMEN 
Boston.—Esther Ferrabini as Carmen with the San Carlo 
Opera Company was the magnet that drew a very large 
Boston Opera House, Thursday evening, 
Ferrabini’s portrayal of this role is one 
which might well serve as a standard. Indeed, it was no 
Deems Taylor who characterized her a 
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of several seasons was indeed a treat, particularly since she 
was in excellent voice, and the large audience gave her a 
rousing reception. 

Another feature of the week was the altogether admira- 
ble performance on Saturday afternoon, of the young Jap- 
anese prima donna, Hezi Koyke, as Madame Butterfly in 
Puccini’s ever beautiful opera. Miss Koyke renewed and 
deepened the favorable impression which she had made 
here in the same role during the first week of the San Carlo 
season. Her Butterfly is by all odds the most poignant and, 
in many respects, the most satisfactory that I have ever wit- 
nessed. Her voice is a clear soprano of considerable bril- 
liance and power, and she has already learned how to color 
her tones to suit the mood of text and music. But it is as 
an actress that Miss Koyke demonstrates her worth as an 
operatic artist. She appreciates the value of understate- 
ment and practices an economy of gesture and facial expres- 
sion that makes for a sincere and highly convincing inter- 
pretation. Miss Koyke’s audience was quick to appreciate 
her extraordinary abilities, recalling her again and again. 

A third feature of unusual interest was the début of Ida 
Verbini on Tuesday evening as Marguerite in Faust. Miss 
Verbini, who is a Boston girl, revealed an agreeable voice 
of considerable power, a knowledge of tradition in the part, 
and musical understanding. She was cordially welcomed by 
a large audience. 

Otherwise the second and closing week of the annual San 
Carlo fortnight went about as usual, with performances of 
distinction by Mmes. Sharlow, Schalker and Glade, and by 
Messrs. Tafuro, Barsotti, Valle, and Mongelli, and last, but 
by no means least, the indefatigable conductor, Carlo Peroni. 
The repertory and casts for the second week were as fol- 
lows: October 24—Aida, with Mmes. Taylor and Glade, 
Messrs Bertini, Albano, Mongelli; 25—Faust, with Messrs. 
Alcaide, Interrante, Mongelli, Mmes. Verbini, Schalker: 26, 
matinee—Lucia, with Mme. Paggi; Messrs. Tafuro and In- 
terrante; 26, evening—La Boheme, with Mmes. Sharlow, 
Gittens; Messrs. Tafuro, Valle: 27, Carmen, with Mmes. 
Ferrabini, Schalker, Messrs. Tafuro and Valle; 28, La Forza 
del Destino, with Mme. Taylor, Messrs. Bertini, Valle Mon- 
gelli; 29, matinee—Madame Butterfly, with Hezi Koyke, 
Messrs. Barsotti, Valle; 29, evening—Cavalleria Rusticana, 
with Mmes. Taylor and Glade, Messrs. Tafuro, Interrante, 
followed by Pagliacci, with Messrs. Bertini, Albano, Miss 
Sharlow. 

Tue SyMPpHONY CONCERT 

The first performance in concert form of fragments from 
the incidental music that Honneger wrote for d’Annunzio’s 
drama, Fedra, took place at the fourth pair of regular Bos- 
ton Symphony concerts, October 28 and 29, at Symphony 
Hall. These fragments included the Preludes to acts two 
and three and The Curse of Theseus. The opening is ap- 
propriately exotic, portraying Phadra’s guilty passion for 
her stepscn Hippolytus, while the music for The Curse of 
Theseus, his appeal to Neptune for revenge, is of compelling 
tragic power. In this music Honneger has again demon- 
strated his singular gifts as a composer. The composition 
was well received. 

The other items on Mr. Koussevitzky’s well-made pro 
gram were familiar numbers at Symphony Hall, but ever 
new in Mr. Koussevitzky’s stirring readings. Whether it is 
the stately nobility of Handel’s Concerto Grosso in D minor, 
the subtle beauty or infectious Bacchanalian frenzy, of 
Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé, or the emotional outbursts of the 
soul-searching Tschaikowsky in his Fourth Symphony, Mr. 
Koussevitzky scales the heights and plumbs the depths, to 
the manifest pleasure of his audiences. 

GLADSTONE JACKSON 

Gladstone Jackson, tenor, from the studio of Stephen 

Townsend, gave a recital on October 13 in Jordan Hall. His 
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program, an unusually interesting one, comprised the aria, 
Il mio tesoro, from Mozart’s Don Giovanni; two airs from 
Handel’s Samson; lieder of Schubert, Schumann and 
Brahms, and numbers by Manney, Corder and Bridge. Mr. 
Jackson confirmed the impression previously made in this 
city that he is a gifted singer, with a pleasant voice, musical 
discrimination, clear diction and sympathetic understanding 
to commend him. His audience was warmly responsive. 
Reginald Boardman assisted as accompanist with customary 
discretion. 
ALBION METCALF 

Albion Metcalf, pianist, was heard in recital in Jordan 
Hall on October 15. He disclosed technical competence, 
considerable tonal beauty and musicianship of a praiseworthy 
order in a program that included the Chopin sonata, op. 35; 
four pieces out of Brahms, and numbers by Bax, Respighi, 
Medtner and Debussy. Mr. Metcalf has made a good be- 
ginning and can afford to make his interpretations less re- 
strained and more subjective. He was cordially received. 

IsABEL RICHARDSON MOLTER 

Isabel Richardson Molter, soprano, ably assisted by Harold 
Molter, accompanist, gave a recital, October 20, in Jordan 
Hall. Mrs. Molter strengthened the favorable impression 
that she made here last year as vocalist, musician and inter 
preter in a well-varied program that numbered four items 
from Strauss; the aria, Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster, from 
Weber’s Oberon; French songs by Coquard, Georges, Fer- 
rari and Fourdrain; and pieces by Mallinson, Scott, Bantock, 
Muhlert, Foster, Lester and Manney. A large audience was 
keenly appreciative. ih 


—— ° ° re ° 

Herman Devries’ Artist-Pupil Wins Praise 

When Genevieve Morse Webster, coloratura soprano, an 
artist-pupil of Herman Devries, appeared with the Little 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago on the opening program 
of the Chicago Culture Club, October 10, she won immediate 
success. The president of the club wrote the following glow- 
ing letter to Mr. Devries: 

My dear Mr. Devries: I cannot find words with which to thank 
you for allowing your pupil to sing with the Little Symphony Or- 
chestra’s program on October 10. Everyone is singing Mrs. Webster’s 
praises, and she certainly covered herself with glory. There was no 
time during the whole performance when she was not at perfect 
ease, and the sweet, beautiful high tones just rippled from her throat, 
—_ note clear as a bell, and the cheers that she received proved 
conclusivly that she had her audience with her from the very start 
So many have called me on the telephone and congratulated me in 


GENEVIEVE MORSE WEBSTER 


being able to have such a wonderful song bird, and I appreciated 
more than I can tell you the courtesy extended to me in your 
granting her permission to sing for us, because you were the cause 
of making seven hundred people very happy indeed. 

My opening day was indeed a grand success, and I cannot help 
but feel that a greater part of the honors should go to my soloist 
Everyone remained spellbound; it is seldom that in the past we could 
afford-to put on such programs, and with Mrs. Webster coming in 
as she did makes the whole picture quite complete. 

Thanking you again and hoping I may have the pleasure of meeting 
you some time and thanking you personally, I beg to remain, 

Very cordially yours, 
: (Signed) Maypeccre Strawsrince, President. 


Hospital Benefit Performance at Metropolitan 


Puccini’s Turandot will be given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on Friday afternoon, November 18, in aid of 
the building fund of the Knickerbocker Hospital. The cast 
will include Maria Jeritza, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi, and 
Giuseppe de Luca. 

On the executive committee in charge of the performance 
are: George S. Carr (chairman), James C. McGuire, Harry 
3ailey, Alfred P. Coburn, Dr. John Douglas, Alfred J. 


Liebmann, J. Irving Walsh, Oscar J. Wile and Mrs. Fred. 
Palmer Lolly. Walter E. Frew is treasurer. 


Bohemians to Dine Sembrich 

On Sunday evening, December 18, at the Hotel Commo- 
dore the Bohemians (New York Musicians’ Club) will 
tender a dinner to Mme. Marcella Sembrich, in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of her first appearance on the 
operatic stage. The total amount received from the dinner 
will be donated to The Musicians’ Foundation, Inc. Every 
ticket disposed of therefore, will be of direct assistance to 
musicians in need. 


Tickets for Engineering Auditorium 
Announcement has been made that tickets for all concerts 
and recitals in the Engineering Auditorium at 29 West 39th 
street, New York, may be secured at the office of the United 
Engineering Society at the same address. 
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“A RICH VOICE OF GREAT DYNAMIC RANGE”—Telegram 
“RECEIVED WITH EVIDENCE OF CONTENTMENT IF NOT OF RAPTURE” 


—Evening World 


DEBUT NEW YORK SONG RECITAL AT 


CARNEGIE 


HALL ON TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 1, 1927 





‘Alexander Kisselburgh made his New York début at Car- 
negie Hall and held a large audience under the spell of a re- 
markable voice and personality. He has a full, resonant voice 
of great power and range. Sometimes it descended to the deep 
notes of a basso, yet time and again it produced a high, floating 
tone of which a tenor might have been proud. His diction was 
excellent. In his interpretations Kisselburgh showed how flex- 
ible his voice could be. He began with a group of Schumann 
and Schubert lieder, and then switched to old English subjects. 
He sang in a stately, commanding manner “Thy Genius, Lo!’ by 
Purcell. His next song was the story of ‘The Courteous Knight,’ 
based on a traditional old English air, and sung with lightness 
and charm. His program ended with well-chosen English and 
American pieces.”—New York Times, Nov. 2, 1927. 

“Alexander Kisselburgh sang before an audience much larger 
than the average for first recitals in that auditorium. He sang 
two Schubert and two Schumann numbers, old English songs, 
a modern French group and American songs. Kisselburgh has 
a voice of good size, agreeable quality. His lower notes have 
substance and sonority. He sang soft high notes of very good 
quality, rather of a tenor type, while his diction was creditable. 
He gave commendable performances of two old English songs. 
Koenemann’s ‘When the King Went Forth to War’ followed as 
encores. The French groups went well, with the set numbers 
by Duparc, Koechlin, Rhené-Baton and Massenet followed by 
the latter’s ‘Elégie,’ one of the singer’s best efforts. More en- 
cores followed. Kisseburgh showed expressive capacity.”—F. 
D. Perkins, New York Herald Tribune, Nov. 2, 1927. 

“A baritone of formidable range was exercising his voice in 
the shadowy reaches of Carnegie Hall. Alexander Kisselburgh 
was his name. His first group of Schumann and Schubert ended 
with the ‘Der Hidalgo.’ Both Schubert and Kisselburgh pre- 
served the German tradition. The rest of the program included 
French and English songs.”—New York World, Nov. 2, 1927. 

“The courage of Alexander Kisselburgh first of all command- 
ed one’s attention. He had the hardihood to put the usual open- 
ing group of ancient songs—this time, old English—in the 
middle of his programme; and he began it with Schubert and 
Schumann selections, admittedly the most difficult artistic test 
for an exponent of recital vocalism. There was reason for his 
valor, however, as he quickly afforded evidence of having made 
serious study of the style of the German Lied. He dictioned 
well, gave the music its tone values, and showed understanding 
of moods and their relation to the texts. The concluding Schu- 
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mann number, ‘Der Hidalgo,’ was an excellent essay in inter- 
pretation. 


“Correct Singing Art 


“Purcell, Duprac, Koechlin, Massenet, Rhené- Baton, Griffes, 
Ward-Stephens, Crist and Treharne made up the rest of the re- 
cital. Kisselburgh’s voice shows his knowledge of correct sing- 
ing art by not forcing the organ beyond its natural limits. Good 
tastes marks his use of tone coloring. He has feeling and spirit. 
His stage manner is ingratiating. An unusually large audience 
welcomed the singer and palpably approved his performances.” 
—Leonard Liebling, New York American, Nov. 2, 1927. 

“Kisselburgh has a rich, resonant voice and the necessary 
breath control to bring out its finer qualities. His palette con- 
tained bright colors and these were applied with a broad and 
intelligent stroke. In the last song of the second group, ‘When 
Dull Care,’ by Leveridge, his dynamics were especially good 
and so pleasing was his reading that the audience compelled an 
encore. The barytone’s phrasing was of merit, rising to a degree 
of excellence in Schumann’s ‘Der Hidalgo.’ The audience ap- 
plauded profusely. Mr. Kisselburgh was deserving, and Car- 
negie Hall was richer by one more enjoyable performance 
within its doors.”.—New York Sun, Nov. 2, 1927. 


“Alexander Kisselburgh, baritone, made his début before a 
large audience in Carnegie Hall and sang with ease of manner 
and beauty of tone well suited to the melodic airs he chose. The 
way in which he took the high notes with a soft, smooth, almost 
tenor, quality and in the low tones with full, beautiful sonority 
was delightful, particularly in the French group.”—New York 
Evening Post, Nov. 2, 1927. 


“Alexander Kisselburgh, barytone, gave a song recital in 
Carnegie Hall. There was a large audience and spontaneous 
applause. For his first group Kisselburgh offered songs by 
Schubert and Schumann. In the former’s ‘Vor meiner Wiege’ 
he achieved some very fine piano effects. Kisselburgh possess- 
es a rich voice of great dynamic range, very pleasant in passages 
of piano and mezza voce and agreeable in sustained fortes.” — 
New York Evening Telegram, Nov. 2, 1927. 


“A sizable audience received him with evidence of content- 
ment if not of rapture. He produced a manly and harmonious 
voice, with an excellent high register and an expressive gift— 
as in Schubert’s ‘Vor meiner Wiege’—which was not a little af- 
fecting. Kisselburgh should provide a distinctly pleasurable 
recital.”— Richard L. Stokes, New York Evening World, Nov. 
2, 1927. 


Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Steinway Hall, New York 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo’s musical season of 1927-28 was 
opened brilliant manner with the first concert of the 
Philharmonic Concert series, given by the great artist, Rosa 
Ponselle, in the beautiful Consistory Auditorium under the 
local management of Zorah B. Berry. The capacity audi- 
ence was highly enthusiastic over the magnificent singing 
of Miss Ponselle and she graciously added numberless en- 
cores to her varied program. Assisting as accompanist and 
piano soloist was Stuart Ross, whose artistry added no 
little measure to the highly enjoyable artistic evening. In 
compliment to the firm of Denton, Cottier & 
Miss Ponselle sang Home Sweet Home as Jenny Lind had 
done many years ago in the old store of the firm, which was 
celebrating its 100th anniversary at this time. William 
Gomph played the organ accompaniment for Nevins’ Rosary, 
during the display of the wonderful 
auditorium. 
ijeska Trio has given a series of radio programs 
gagements for Buffalo University and the 
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anniversary of the Der 
Buffalo talent comprising the 3uffalo 
Orchestra, Luigi Sanella, conductor ; 
horus conducted by William Gomph; 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Irene Pellette Studt, soprano soloist and choir director, 
organist Helen Judson, the quartet and Mrs. Arthur Powell. 
A varied program was given excellent presentation, mem- 
bers of the church and their friends filling the large audi- 
torium. The dedication was most impressive, the choir, 
director and organist giving an elaborate program. 
Memorial Chapel Music School in Cedar Street opened 
the season with a program which was attended by an 
enthusiastic audience of parents and friends of the children 
of the school. Clara Schwarb, Music Supervisor, presided, 
and outlined the work for the coming season. The follow- 
ing teachers of the school, violin and piano departments, 
Helen Salisbury, Marie Reinhardt, Mrs. Alice McCormick 
Schwegler, Mrs. Marie Resch Gilbert and Mrs. Lena Tripi 
Battaglia entertained with selections from Grieg, Sgambati, 
Chopin, Palmgren, and Kreisler. LL. mee 


Werrenrath Gives Three Recitals in Wisconsin 

During the week of October 10, Reinald Werrenrath sang 
a trio of recitals in Wisconsin, and the criticisms attendant 
on them once again prove that if it be possible this distin- 
guished American baritone is singing more beautifully than 
he ever has before. The first recital at Manitowoc brought 
forth these words: “Mr. Werrenrath has been before the 
American public for many years, but the charm of his per- 
sonality and the quality of his splendid baritone and the 
masterful technic have not aged, merely matured. A voice 
of fine power, colorful and flexible, the transition from one 
re register to the other was alwe ays smooth and of even n timbre. 





“Her voice has the great 
charm of being always 


perfectly in tune.” 


The New York Evening Post said the 
above about May Peterson, soprano, for- 
merly Opera Comique and Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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It was an excellent concert, the artist was generous 
and should have a return engagement. The second of the 
trio was at Stevens Point, and the Journal of that city re- 
corded, “Thunderous applause which increased as Mr. Wer- 
renrath proceeded, found Mr. Werrenrath in a happy mood, 
and not unaffected by the plaudits he was receiving. The 
recital provided an auspicious opening for the city’s artist’s 
course. Although a typically classical program was sung, 
it was a program so well balanced that members of the 
audience without special musical training found it pleasing 
throughout, and found themselves heartily applauding.” 
The final recital of the week was at Watertown, and the 
Daily Times of that city noted that “Werrenrath is com- 
plete master in recital here. Reinald Werrenrath who by 
sheer force of vocal merit has won a place among the im- 
mortals of modern vocal music provided the music lovers of 
Watertown and vicinity with a program that for beauty and 
mastery will remain ever at the top of the most notable 
attractions that this city has ever experienced. His entire 
program was an achievement, beautiful in its simplicity, dig- 
nity and depth and his interpretative powers were apparent 
in everything he did. His voice last night was flexible and 
beautiful throughout with a most easy delivery in the upper 
register. His stage presence is commanding.” 


Another Symphony Engages Miinz 
Besides re-engagements with the Cincinnati and St. Louis 
symphony orchestras this season, Mieczyslaw Muinz_ will 
play again with the Toronto Symphony Orchestra in Janu- 
ary. Other orchestra dates for this brilliant Polish pianist 
will be announced shortly. 
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ANN ARBOR, MICH. 

Awn Arsor, Micu.—Ann Arbor’s musical season is on in 
earnest. Under the auspices of the University School of 

usic, Beniamino Gigli gave the season's first concert in 
the Choral Union Series on October 7. This was Mr. Gigli’s 
second appearance in the city, as he participated in the 
May Festival four years ago. The memory of his fine 
singing was still alive with the large audience which attended 
and which gave him a cordial welcome. 

Four recitals on the Friez Memorial.organ in Hill Audi- 
torium have been given by Palmer Christian, university or- 
ganist. Two more are scheduled later in the fall, after which 
the organ will be dismantled and replaced by a new instru- 
ment to be constructed, by the Skinner Organ Company, an 
appropriation of $75,000 having been made available by the 
University of Michigan. 

On October 9, three new members of the University faculty 
presented a program before nearly 5,000 people. May A. 
Strong, Chicago soprano, who joined the voice faculty this 
year, made a splendid impression in two groups of songs 
and arias. Lois Maier, pianist, talented wife of Guy Maier, 
appeared in a group of numbers, playing delightfully and 
being obliged to respond with several encores. Hanns Pick, 
cellist, formerly first cellist of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under the direction of Stokowski, played two groups of 
numbers, at once winning the favor of the Ann Arbor pub- 
lic. His tone is clear and pure, and he plays with understand- 
ing and sympathy. Piano accompaniments for both Mr. Pick 
and Miss Strong were played by Mabel Ross Rhead, known 
as soloist and accompanist for many major artists. 

The University School of Music has now enrolled about 
five hundred. Two years ago the curricula of the school 
was amplified, providing for regular courses of instruction 
leading to the degrees of ger lor of Music and Bachelor 
of Music in Education. Candidates for graduation must 
present credentials showing that they have completed a high 
school education, or its equivalent, acceptable to the standard 
of colleges and universities. Four years of full time work 
is required, including instruction in practical music, theor- 
etical music and non-musical subjects. This provision has 
brought to the school a large number of specially advanced 
professional students who desire to equip themselves with 
a college education, as well as to do special work in their 
chosen line of musical study. Included in this year’s student 
body are a number of pupils sent by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation for special study i in piano under Guy Maier. —_Z. 


Mischakoff Well } Received in Worcester 

Mischa Mischakoff, concertmaster of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, was soloist recently at the Worcester Festival, where 
he scored a brilliant success. The Springfield Daily Republi- 
can, in commenting upon his performance of the Tschaikow- 
ski concerto, said in part: “The concerto was played with 
consummate skill and beauty by Mischa Mischakoff, who 
in past years has won the admiration of Worcester by his 
playing at the festivals as concertmaster of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. His engagement as soloist for the 
first time at the festivals was a fitting honor, and his old 
colleagues gave admirable support to his marvelous per- 
formance In beauty of tone, even in the highest E 
string register, few violinists equal Mischakoff, and his tone, 
while never forced or rasping, carries beautifully, nor can 
his playing, quiet and modest as it is, be accused of a lack 
of emotional warmth; throughout it was the performance 
of a master, and the cadenza in the first movement was 
fascinating. The first movement is much the best of the 
three, but the song-like andante with the muted strings was 
made exquisitely beautiful. For encore he played Schu- 
bert’s cradle song with hz arp, another gem.” 

Willard M. Clark said that he “disclosed a full round tone 
of good carrying quality. His technic permitted him to 
toss off difficult passages with ease and in the more lyric 
passages he showed a sense of proportion and did not over- 
sentimentalize. It was a clean-cut, scholarly performance 
of a tremendously difficult work. He was recalled to the 
platform several times.” 


Enrica Clay Dillon in Washington 
co mmuting these 
she is in 


Enrica Clay Dillon is doing considerable 
days. From Saturday to Tuesday of each wee 
W ashington rehearsing the chorus in stage technic for the 
forthcoming performances that - Civic Opera will give 
this winter. Work already has been done on Carmen and 
Aida, and at present the company is erepering Mignon, 
which will be new in the repertory. On Wednesdays, Miss 
Dillon goes to Philadelphia to work on the repertory of the 
Operatic Society, and on Thursday and Fridays she is 
in her New York studio where she has a number of private 
pupils, several of whom _ appearing with the Metropoli- 
tan, Chicago and San Carlo opera companies. 
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GUNSTER 


CHICAGO 


Goodman Theatre, Oct. 30th 1927 
“APPARENTLY HE HAS EVERYTHING” 


( Chicago Tribune ) 


“NOBODY COULD SING SCHUMANN ANY BETTER” 


(Chicago American ) 











“AN ARTISTIC PERFORMANCE” (chicago News 


CHICAGO DAILY TRIBUNE: (Oct. 31, 1927) 


“Frederick Gunster, tenor, paid a recital visit 
at the Goodman, and scored. His voice is ardent, 
full of color, and with all the power that a recital 
artist ever needs. Also he knows that there is more 
to singing a song than simply vocal display, some- 
thing that goes to musicianship on the one hand 
and control of language, particularly the English 


language, on the other. Apparently he has every- 


thing.” (Edward Moore.) 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS: (Oct. 31, 1927) 


“Gunster Fine Artist. 


“Frederick Gunster, tenor, gave a song recital 
at the Goodman Theater yesterday and his singing 
of Schumann’s “Wenn Ich in Deine Augen Seh” 
was an artistic performance, both vocally and 
interpretatively. His mezza-voce was of fine tex- 
ture and his German was perfect in enunciation.” 
(Maurice Rosenfeld.) 


CHICAGO EVENING POST: (Oct. 31, 1927 ) 


“Mr. Gunster sang with appreciation for the 
German lieder. It was not possible for me to hear 
many of them, but the two Schumann songs had the 
true quality. In the lighter phrases his tone was 
well sustained, of good quality and expressive 


of the words. 


“Mr. Gunster sang well and Isaac Van Grove 
gave him excellent accompaniments.” (Karleton 


Hackett.) 





$ 


CHICAGO EVENING AMERICAN: (Oct. 31, 
1927) 

“A real singing lesson for everybody came 
from the inspired personality of Frederick Gun- 
ster, the deservedly popular New York tenor, 
whose recital at the Goodman Memorial Theater 
must have been pure delight for his audience, if I 
may judge from what I listened to with keen pleas- 
ure. 


“Nobody could sing Schumann any better. 
‘Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,’ ‘Wenn Ich in Deine 
Augen Seh.’ Such exquisite charm and fine phras- 
ing, such beguiling simplicity and sympathy, so 
And Mr. Gunster’s 


The program, too, was a 


warm and tender the tone. 
German is another joy. 
heavenly respite from the dissonance of our ‘mod- 
erns.’ 


“Franz, Rubinstein, Grieg, Hugo Wolf, Rich- 
ard Strauss, all of these gentlemen knew how to 
write MUSIC—for the voice, thank goodness.” 
(Herman Devries.) 

CHICAGO HERALD AND EXAMINER: 
(Oct. 31, 1927 ) 


“As the average recitalist knows the rules, 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, singing at the Goodman 
yesterday afternoon, was completely out of bounds. 
For he sang in only two languages, and more than 
half his program was in English. 


“But although he thus falls afoul of the rules, 
he is a singer of exceptional merit. His most 
outstanding virtue impeccable diction.” 


(A. L.G.) 


is an 
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CONCERT HALL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Clarence Lucas 


Concert halls are too often designed by architects who 
necessarily think first of the beauty of line and richness of 
decoration. To them the acoustics of the auditorium are of 
secondary importance. Sir Christopher Wren, who designed 
the vast St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, some two centuries 
ago, was very much annoyed when the floor space and line 
of columns were spoiled for him by the erection of the 
organ. What mattered music in a magnificent cathedral! 
St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the worst buildings for music 
ever designed. Anybody who has heard the incredible jum- 
ble of sounds under the dome, where the echoes last for 
eleven seconds, will easily believe that the designer of a 
concert hall should know something about acoustics, echoes, 
sound reflections, and musical effects. He need not be an 
architect, in fact. 

Architects have long been taught to say that it is all a 
matter of chance whether a concert hall is good for music or 
not. They point out the hall of the old Conservatoire in 
Paris, and the old St. James’ Hall, which was the musical 
pride of London till the end of the nineteenth century, and 
that the excellent acoustics of those halls were all a 
matter of chance. So it was, probably. But Gustave Lyon, 
civil engineer, scientist, musician, and head of the great 
Pleyel Piano House of Paris, was able to design a hall with 
the most perfect acoustics, and was fortunately in a position 
to have the hall constructed. 

More than three years ago I was invited with a number 
of musical friends to the private office of Gustave Lyon to 
hear a lecture on the science of acoustics, and to study the 
design and model of the new Pleyel Hall. Later, I saw the 
foundations laid, I climbed over the structure while in the 
course of erection, I visited it two weeks before it was 
opened with a prominent German musician as a fellow vis- 
ite I was at a private testing of the hall when Cortot 
dapel some Chopin ng Gustave Lyon made a speech, and 
a weck later, in October, 1927, I was present at the inaugural 
concert with a symphony orchestra and a concert pianist. I 
am justified, therefore, in saying that I know the hall. I 
am certain that it will play a very important part in the 
‘evelopment of music in Paris. It has no trace of echo. 
The music does not sound far away, as it usually sounds in 
very large concert halls. The most delicate tones of the 
flute, and the lightest passages on the piano, were as dis- 
tinctly heard as the loudest blasts of the full orchestra. The 
music sounded so near that if I closed my eyes I could 
easily believe that I was sitting by a performer in a small 
room. When I looked at the orchestra across the great 
arena I was amazed that sound could travel so far without 
losing in loudness 

rhis new hall, which is very much larger and more capa- 
cious than old St. James’ Hall used to be, and still greater 
than the hall of the  aagguoahengar is a better hall for music 
than either of the older ones. Gustave Lyon has solved the 
mystery Never more need it be said that the 
og a matter of chance. 

; Pleyel Hall has been sacrificed for 


say 


of acoustics. 
a hall are 
Everything in the nev 


acoustics of 


the acoustics—if that is the correct word. The ceilings and 
walls are not covered with pictures of Apollo with a lyre. 
There are no dolphins, conch shells, pipes of Pan, bells, or 
cornucopia. Young and innocently nude young women do 
not blow elongated trumpets without the tension of wind 
pressure on their lips. And there are no wreaths of babies 
with thick and ineffectual wings, singing Hallelujahs from a 
scroll which no normal baby could decipher. St. Cecilia has 
been forgotten and Tubal Cain is conspicuously absent. No 
fish-tailed sirens lure Ulysses to treacherous rocks, and blithe 
boy shepherds playing rural oboes to herds of sheep are no- 
where to be seen. 

Our grandfathers would surely miss the glittering chan- 
delier which shot its iris-hued rays to all parts of the con- 
cert hall when the gas was lighted behind the polished 
prisms. And there are no nitches in the walls or pilasters 
and cornices decorated with great and little composers jum- 
bled together in international equality and musical absurdity. 
Like Mother Hubbard’s cupboard, the hall is bare. There 
is nothing for the eye, not even the symmetry of square 
corners and flat walls. The ceiling is not straight. It curves 
nae gr the platform. 

My German friend who accompanied me_on our early 
tour of inspection exclaimed: “This is not French! It is 

30sch!” Bosch being the word of contempt with which the 
French described the Germans during the war. He explained 
himself afterwards by saying that the world looked to 
France for beautiful architecture, and to Germany for 
music. He was of the opinion that a beautiful building had 
an elevating effect on the minds of the spectators. Would 
the perfect acoustics of the new hall more than compensate 
for the lack of beauty to the eye? This is one of those sub- 
tle psychological influences which can hardly be calculated. 

very well know that no women can be persuaded to 
select her clothing solely for its value as a conserver of 
warmth. Garments are worn primarily to keep the body 
warm; but very few women consider anything but the style 
and decorative value of their dresses. Would they go to a 
concert hall dressed only in the most sanitary woolen un- 
derwear, completely covered from the neck to the heels in 
the best of heat preservers? Not they !—thank goodness ! 
Will the listeners be in a cheerful mood and full of enthu- 
siasm for the music they hear in a concert hall which ex- 
hibits only its unde rclothes of barren and undecorated walls? 
I hope so; for it would be a thousand pities if Gustave 
Lyon’s surprising mastery of the evasive difficulties of 
acoustics should be neutralized by his neglect to please the 
eye. 

Theories, however, are worthless when measured by the 
value of experience. A season of concerts in the new hall 
will test the worth of my analysis. The loneliness I felt in 
the midst of a great audience on a flat floor, where I could 
see nobody but my immediate neighbor, may vanish when 
I grow accustomed to the place and the conditions. But, 
like the Scotchman when confronted with the most conclu- 
sive evidence, I still have my doubts. I fear that a small 
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audience, or even a moderately large one, will feel lost and 
depressed in a concert hall where there is absolutely nothing 


to engage the attention but the artist on the platform and 
his music. 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











ScHONBERG TO ConpUCT GURRELIEDER IN LONDON 

Lonpon.—The British Broadcasting Corporation’s series 
of National Concerts, which were conducted last year al- 
most entirely by foreigners, will have only one conductor this 
season who is not thoroughly British. The artist thus 
singled out for distinction is Arnold Schénberg, who will 
perform his Gurrelieder, an early and extraordinarily beauti- 
ful choral work. M. S. 

New MusicaLt MAGAZINE For LoNDON 

Lonpon.—The Oxford University Press is getting out a 
new musical magazine called the Dominant. It is to be 
edited by the well-known critic and musical writer, Edwin 
Evans, and will appear monthly. The first number, which 
was due to come out on November 1, contains, among other 
things, contributions by Sir William Henry Hadow and 
Wanda Landowska. M.S 

Tue Lost Cuorp Founp 

Lonbon.— Contrary to general belief, the manuscript of 
Arthur Sullivan’s famous song, The Lost Chord, has not 
been buried, but is now in the possession of Dame Clara 
sutt. It was left her by Mrs. Ronalds, an American to 
whom Sullivan gave it, and with whom, according to at 
least one biography, it was buried. M. S. 

SziceT1 RE-ENGAGED FoR EIGHTH RussIAN Tour 

Lonpon.—Joseph Szigeti, who has just completed his 
seventh Russian tour, is leaving for the United States, where 
he will appear eight or nine times in New York alone. 
He will return to Russia for another tour next April, filling 
three London engz agements on the way. These will be with 
the Royal Philharmonic, the National Symphony Orchestra, 
and the Gerald Cooper Concerts. M. S. 

CasseE_ Gets 1928 Bacu FEstTIvAL 

Ber_in.—The sixteenth German Bach Festival, in 1928, 
will be held at Cassel and will be presided over by Dr. Ernst 
Legal, Intendant of the Cassel Theater. P. B. 

3,000 Jostess Actors IN GERMANY 

Bertin.—A statistician has figured out and stated with 
authority that the number of German actors out of work 
at this moment reaches the unprecedented number of 3,000. 


The German Actors’ Union has no way of employing them. 
F, 


Strauss’ HELENA FoR DrespEN Opera’s FirtieTH JUBILEE 

Bertin.—The Dresden Staatsoper is planning a big festival 
for next spring to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
the erection of the house. The chief attraction of the 
festival will be the world’s premiere of Richard Strauss’ 
new opera, The Egyptian Helena. B. 

Harévy Next 

BertIn.—The Magdeburg Municipal Opera is preparing 
the first performance anywhere of a new opera, Bimala, with 
music compiled by Dr. Benno Bardi from melodies of 
Halévy, the French composer-librettist. ‘ 

MANNHEIM Gets NEw WEINGARTNER WoRK 

Bertin.—Felix Weingartner’s latest composition, an octet 
of large proportions, will have its first performance anywhere 
in Mannheim, with the composer at the piano. It is Wein- 
gartner’s opus 73. P. B. 

AUSTRIAN PRESIDENT AS LIBRETTIST 

VIENNA.—The sixty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
the Schubert Bund, the prominent Viennese choral society, 
was celebrated with a concert, the principal number of which 
was a new hymn entitled Heimatlied. The music is by Victor 
Keldorfer, and the words by no less a personage than Dr. 
Michael Hainisch, President of Austria. P. B. 

BACHAUS FoR VIENNA HiGH ScHoor or Music? 

ViENNA.—Wilhelm Bachaus has been invited to head a 
master class of piano playing at the Vienna State High 
School of Music. The pianist has not yet signified his ac- 
ceptance of the post. r,t 

New VIENNESE OPERAS 

ViENNA.—Ernst Krenek’s eagerly anticipated new work 
is an operatic Triptych consisting of three one-act operas. 
The first, The Dictator, centers around a figure not unlike 
Mussolini; the second, Secret Kingdom, is a “political fairy- 
tale ;” the third, The Pride of the Nation, is the biography 
of a boxer. The book is again by Krenek himself. Julius 
Bittner, faithful to his romantic tradition, has completed a 
new opera, Moonlight Night, which treats of an espionage 
affair in the Austrian pre-war army, with allusions to an 
incident from real life, and mingles it with some “heart in- 
terest.” The score is said to be the best that this popularly 
inclined composer has ever written. Bittner, too, has, as 
always, written his own libretto. aa 


Hecer Gives ForcotreEN Mozart Work 
Vienna.—Robert Heger, the Staatsoper’s conductor, has 


self entirely to the recital field as you are doing. 
Your efforts in this direction are, without a doubt, 
creating such a place for you in the tenor field as 
is occupied only by Louie Graveure in the baritone 
field of recital work, I sincerely feel you are 
deserving of the name being given you throughout the 
country, "America's Own Tenor". 


unearthed, during his last visit to the archives of the Mo- 
zarteum at Salzburg, a completely unknown Serenade of 
Mozart. The piece, in D major and in four movements, 
is one of the finest, not only of Mozart’s Serenades, but of 
his entire life work. It has two Trios, of which one 
employs a posthorn. Heger produced the work for the 
first time, via Radio, at Vienna, and attracted much atten- 
tion with it. P. B. 
Mascacni Composes New Fascist Hymn 
Rome.—Pietro Mascagni is the composer of the Hymn 
of Work, the new anthem of the Fascist Trade Unions of 
Italy. The premiere will occur at Rome, at a Working 
Men’s Festival, with Mascagni conducting. Pr; 


Memphis will be happy to hear you agsin very soon. 
With best wishes for your continued euccess, I am, 


Cordially your, 
BATTISTINI IN Motor AccIDENT 
Rome.—Battistini, veteran baritone, never loses his calm, 
even in auto accidents. At Graz recently, when another 
car, coming from the opposite direction, crashed into his 
with sufficient force to splinter all the windows into frag- 
ments, some of the glass reached the artist’s face. His 
companion tried to save him by holding up his hands, but 
(Continued on page 44) 


Memphie, Tennessee, 
December 10, 1926. 
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MADAM BUTTERFLY 


(San Carlo Com- 
pany, Boston Opera 
House, October 
20th, 1927) 


CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA 


(San Carlo Com- 


pany, Boston Opera 
House, October 
29th, 1927) 


LEGINSKA’S “BUTTERFLY” 


Last evening’s performance was the MOST SATISFACTORY 
THAT MEMORY RECALLS ON THE PART OF THE 
SAN CARLO PEOPLE. First of all, the orchestra was not a 
reproach, as it has sometimes been in the more modern scores. Miss 
Leginska gained from the men a flexibility, a lyrical singing quality 
in the several melodic intermezzi, such as have rarely been heard 
from them. Not at all last evening were these intermezzi boring 
bare spots in the continuity of the whole. As interesting as the action 
on the stage they came from the orchestra pit. In other matters as 
well—maintaining ensemble, maintaining balance between pit and 
stage—MISS LEGINSKA SUCCEEDED AS THOUGH 
SHE MIGHT HAVE BEEN ROUTINED OPERATIC 
CONDUCTOR.—Boston Evening Transcript, October 21st, 1927. 


Miss Leginska is one of the most picturesque of conductors, a 
figure at whom audiences look, and with pleasure. She is also a good 
musician, able to lead a performance with taste, dramatic feeling and 
authority. She was warmly received by last night’s large audience. 
—Boston Globe, October 30th, 1927. 


Give her time and opportunity, no doubt she will wield the baton 
for an opera as successfully as she does today for a symphony. A 
pity some people of vision and means do not charter for her a theatre 
and let her make of it a sort of “Old Vic” in Boston. Why not? 
—Boston Herald, October 21st, 1927. 


Miss Leginska kept her forces in hand and she evinced not a little 
dramatic feeling —Boston Post, October 21st, 1927. 


No ordinary orchestral affair was this, for the conductor was the 
unique and compact Ethel Leginska. * * * she was quite at her best 
yesterday. It seemed as if she had even added something to the technic 
of her art. * * * she opened with Liszt’s Les Preludes: IT 
WAS PASSIONATE CONDUCTING, PICTORIAL IN 
ITS EXTREME AGITATION, SENSUOUS IN INTER- 
PRETATION. * * * She conducted the opera (Eugene One- 
gin) well and unobtrusively, thus placing the statue on the stage, 
and the pedestal in the orchestra-—New York Sun (W. J. Hender- 
son), October 10th, 1927. 


A diminutive figure, she stood on a specially built high platform, 
and at that was only as tall as the upright of the neighboring harp. 
But force, power and vigor made up for lack of inches. * * * 
HER ACHIEVEMENTS WERE AMAZING.—New York 
American, October 10th, 1927. 


“LEGINSKA WINS GREAT OVATION” 


Miss Leginska again demonstrated her ability to bring out the 
wonderful shadings this Russian music requires to obtain the full 
tonal effects—Morning Telegraph, New York, October 10th, 1927. 





Leginska will appear as Guest 








Symphony on February 12, 
1928. 








LEGINSKA AGAIN TRIUMPHS AS PIONEER! FIRST WOMAN TO CONDUCT GRAND 


EUGENE ONEGIN 


(Century Opera 
House, New York 
City, October 9th, 
1927) 


SAN CARLO COMPANY IN BUTTERFLY” 


Ethel Leginska Skillfully Conducts 
Romantic Opera 

Ethel Leginska’s conducting of Madame Butterfly left little to be 
desired. Leginska is the first woman in the United States to con- 
duct opera and she graced this honor with marked intelligence. 
Skillfully she summoned her band of musicians and with the hands 
of a maestro wove her strands of music into a silken tapestry now 
soft, now full throated sonority, now blending to the multi-colored 
theme of Puccini’s score. Leginska stands alone—a brave figure, 
a courageous pioneer, an artist with idealistic vision. HER 
KNOWLEDGE AND INSIGHT INTO THE OPERA 
WORLD IS A WORTHY STEP IN THE CAUSE OF 
MUSICAL HISTORY. 

A generous audience warmly welcomed and acclaimed Leginska, 
who was recalled time and again to receive the applause due her 
versatility. THIS EVENING OF OPERA WILL BE LONG 
REMEMBERED FOR ITS HIGH SPOTS AND UN- 
USUAL DIVERSITY.—Boston Traveler, October 21st, 1927, 


Miss Leginskka GAVE A VIVID READING OF THE 
SCORE and, despite her inexperience, had command of the situa- 
tion at all times. Naturally her interpretation was one of “high 
lights” strongly emphasized—Boston Evening American, October 


21st, 1927. 


A new prima donna and conductor MADE LAST NIGHT’S 
PERFORMANCE OF PUCCINI’S “MADAME BUTTER- 
FLY” A HIGHLIGHT IN THE SAN CARLO REPER- 
TOIRE at the Boston Opera House. 


Ethel Leginska, a familiar figure to Boston music lovers, set a 
precedent as the first woman to conduct grand opera in this country. 
She wielded the baton in her vigorous style and seemed not a whit 
ill at ease in her novel situation. 

The audience divided its enthusiastic appreciation between 
Leginska and the Nipponese star—Boston Daily Advertiser, Octo- 
ber 21st, 1927. 


* * * wielding her stick WITH THE DECISION AND 
SWEEP OF ANY ACCREDITED LEADER OF OUR 
LOCAL ORCHESTRAS, Miss Leginska demonstrated the 
equality, if not the superiority of her sex—The World, New York 
City, October 10th, 1927. 


In the Tschaikovsky opera, Miss Leginska did very commendable 
work with her orchestra, providing a well phrased, unobtrusive 
accompaniment, taking its right -roportion with the vocal parts.— 
New York Herald Tribune, October 10th, 1927. 


Leginska gave interesting readings of the master’s B minor sym- 
phony called the “Unfinished” and “Marche Militaire.” She sus- 
tained well the marking of the themes and lyric balance of the 
former and infused the latter with admirable rhythm and finish.— 
New York Sun, October 17th, 1927. 


Eatieater of Gx te Gout Available as Guest Conductor 
Address:—MANAGEMENT OF ETHEL LEGINSKA 


Knabe Piano Tower Building, Chicago, III. Columbia Records 
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reflects this success in patronage; and when an American 
artist, or a European artist who spends a great deal of time 
in America, wins success in Europe, this success adds to 
the possible success subsequently in America. 

3ut it has not been easy to get European performances 
because the concert business in Europe has not been, until 
recently, organized as a single unit under a single head. 
The artist who planned a European concert tour found 
that he had fifteen or more different managers to deal with 
in fifteen or more different countries. Each of these coun 
tries had its own money at its own exchange value, and 
to make the necessary arrangements for a tour was a task 
of great difficulty—almost, indeed, impossible. 

The European managers have now been united by the 
suggestion of Dr. G. de Koos, manager, of The Hague, 
Holland. The countries included in this association are 
Scandinavia, Germany, Poland, Finland, Turkey, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Hungary, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
Spain, Belgium, Holland and England. Dr. de Koos is 
prepared, through his associate managers, to arrange tours 
through this entire territory. 

Concert artists may be divided into three classes: the few 
great, world-famous artists who have made their reputa- 
tions and are known wherever music is known; the artists, 
perhaps just as great, but not yet so widely known that 
their names will be recognized and will prove a box-office 
attraction all over the world; and the beginners. 

Of these three classes, the second and third, with their 
reputations still to make, or to extend beyond certain 
limited districts where they are known, must, of course, 
give concerts at their own expense whenever they enter 
any territory where they are entirely unknown. 

Only a few musical reputations are universal. An artist 
may be well known in America but quite or almost unknown 
in Europe; an artist may be a popular favorite in Ger 
many without being known in France or Italy sufficiently to 
draw any money at the box office. 

This tact is fully recognized, and artists have engaged 
halls and have given concerts in this or that country of 
Europe with the hope of making such a success that they 
will be able to get regular engagements. But the difficulty 
national borders and by limited managerial or 
has almost invariably defeated their purpose. 
here are numerous cases on record where artists have 
spent small fortunes in an effort to become known in 
Europe without any appreciable profit to themselves 

Dr. de Koos, by organizing the various managers and 
countries of Europe into a single great unit, has now made 
it possible for any artist of merit to assure himself a real 
European success, which will, in a very short time, be 
come profitable. That is to say, the artist who now goes to 
Europe under the management of de Koos and _ his 
ciates, if he wins his audiences, is assured of return en 
gagements so that he will, in his second year, earn back 
at least a third of the money spent during the first year, 
and later tours will bring actual profit. 

Dr. de Koos has prepared a printed list showing the ex- 
act cost of giving a concert in each of the principal cities 
of Europe—twenty-seven cities. This cost is given in the 
money unit of the country and its equivalent in dollars. 
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ELSA ALSEN 


Repeats 


Triumphal Success 
With Los Angeles Opera 


A partial list of the artists Dr. de Koos is managing this 








of reviewer comes to the conclusion that 


s because she has the traditional and shines 
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she was superb, and having acquired the necessary reson 


strut , She did not force, but was never vague, though 


Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


SINGS LIKE GODDESS 


Mme. Alsen sang like a goddess and interpreted the role with consummate 
dramatic artistry. Every gesture and every pose was in character, translating and 
interpreting the musical accompaniment. Her voice, seemingly limitless in power, 
never lost its lyric fluency. She dared, moreover, in a Wagnerian score, to sing 
passages of caressing softness. She was throughout a great vocalist and a great 
interpreter. Her narrative of the sword in the first act was one of the rarest 
moments of the evening. I regret that we are to hear her in no other roles this 
What an Aida she would be.—Patterson Greene, Los Angeles Examiner. 


The triumph of the performance last evening, though, was the fact, perhaps, 
that it proffered so glorious an Isolde as Mme. Alsen. Alsen was the fiery, the 
imperious Isolde, and she was the tender. There is plenty of contrast in this role 
and it is one of the heaviest in opera. Vocally she was resplendent. 

Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Times. 


A GLORIOUS ISOLDE 
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Ussher, Los Angeles Evening Examiner. 
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RUDOLF 
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EARNS NEW TRIUMPH 
AS TRISTAN 


At San Francisco and Los Angeles Operas 
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ACCLAIMED AS GREATEST WAGNERIAN TENOR OF THE DAY 


Rudolf Laubenthal, a Tristan who looked as 


if he mipht be kin of Galahad and the brethren 
of the Table Round, rose splendidly to the 
hei®hts of the impassioned argument 

We listened to the music and looked at the 
artists, not as if we were at a play, but as if Time 
had turned back its pages and we were behold- 
ing, the traZic scene as poets have imained it 
happened long ago...... DLhere was such a 
scene of enthusiasm as perhaps only San Fran- 
cisco can show in this New World. The people 
were ina frenzy of admiration ...... What 
it must have meant to those who have never 
heard the music before to listen to Laubenthal 
one can only conjecture When the 
curtain descended for the second time, there 
was another triumph and a greater. 


—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner. 


Rudolf Laubenthal possesses a tenor voice 
which is Wagnerian without the shout of 
harshness. Indeed his mezzo voice was refresh- 
ingly carrying and convincin?, in the almost 
whispered climaxes. He also has located his 


silver clang, and plays upon this fine effect. 
—Carl Bronson, Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


Laubenthal’s voice is eminently pleasing, and 


he sang the music with rare authority. 
—Edwin Schallert, Los Angeles Times. 


Rudolf Laubenthal is an artist of aristocratic 
ealiber. A poet of voice and gesture, in ap- 
pearance he might have stepped from one of 
those paintings in the Wartburg. He is an 
artist whom one would care greatly to hear 
again and soon. 


—Bruno David Ussher, Los Angeles Evening Express. 


Rudolf Laubenthal'’s singing was remark- 
able in color and the texture of his tones. Each 
performance seems to deepen his understand- 
ing, of the role and his voice has a }rowin}, 
beauty. 

—Mollie Merrick, San Francisco Bulletin. 


Rudolf Laubenthal rose to sublime heishts. 
He gave a slowing, picture of the dyin’, and 
delirious Tristan. He had a personality of 


his own. 
—Arthur S. Garbett, San Francisco News. 
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ORGANISTS’ AFFAIRS 
West Point, October 12, to hear the 
new Moeller in the Chapel, was the first event of 
this season for the N. A. of O. Some sixty members and 
friends went by automobile or boat and enjoyed a brief 
recital and demonstration of the organ, which has 287 stops 
and four manuals; it was played by Organist F. C. Mayer. 
Among those on hand were Misses Coale and Thomas, also 
Messrs. McAll, No rton, Sammond, Harris, White, Neid- 
linger and Riesberg. 

The executive committee meeting of October 16 was well 
attended, Chairman Norton and President McAll guiding 
matters interestingly. Mesdames Keator, Whittemore, Coale 
and Lockwood, Ernest F. White, the new treasurer, and 
Messrs. Wolfe eg gee Pa.) and Ambrose (Trenton, 
N. J.) were among the members present. There was dis- 
cussion the. availability of Springfield, Mass., for the 
1928 meeting. Treasurer White’s report showed a balance 
of $400. Mr. Riesberg’s report on the programs showed 
larger income than ever before. Felicitations were extended 
to Mrs. Bruce S. Keator on her return as organist and musi- 
cal director to Saint Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York. 
Miss Whittemore repo yrted an enjoyable Union-Essex Chap- 
ter meeting at the home of President a East Orange. 
Major Bowes was que ted as saying, “The Capitol Theater 
is in hearty sympathy with the N. A. O., and will cooperate 
in the expected performs ance of the organ and orchestra 
prize composition.” 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
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Hain Are Rapio WINNERS 
Kent radio audition committee try-out at 
Hotel a0 sevelt, October 13, embracing entrants for Greater 
New York, resulted in the choice of Elsie Wieber, soprano, 
and Wi illiam Hain, tenor, the latter a pupil of Claude War- 
ford. These two later will contest against winners from 
up-state, New York State division, and the winners later 
against the United States state winners. Dr. Robinson, of 
— College, gave a short preliminary talk, immediately 
llowed by the singing of fifteen young women and fifteen 
young men (all unseen and being heard over the radio). 
No names were announced, the judges Pasoancin contestants 
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BUZZI-PECC 


Vocal Master 


of 
International Reputation with 


Forty Years’ Teaching Experi- 
ence in Italy and America 
Endorsed 
by Eminent Musicians and 
Artists 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia will hold prepara- 
tory auditions for those desirous of 
going to Italy next summer for further 
study, prior to their debuts in that 

country. 
Auditions will be held at his 
STUDIO 
130 West 77th Street 
New York City 
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by number. There was a large attendance and general in- 
terest, and the judges included such well known musicians 
as von Doenhoff, Roeder, Huss, Hayward, Klamroth, Reg- 
neas, Klibansky,: Woodman, Sammond, Randegger ; women 
teachers were conspicuously absent. 

Auice LawrENcE Warp’s Busy SEASON 

“T.am so busy I can hardly think,” wrote Alice Lawrence 
Ward, referring to the present season. Her pupils occupy 
high positions in the vocal world, two of them being recent 
contestants in the Newark radio state try-out. 

Joun PrinpLe Scott’s Works DELIGHT 

Mrs. Leroy Bixby arranged the Binghamton-Endicott 
recital of works by John Prindle Scott, October 13, in a 
music salon, and also at the Presbyterian Church, Sunday 
evening, October 16. Variety of music was heard, the 
singers and instrumentalists appearing at their best. The 
composer told of the circumstances connected with the 
composing of each work, this including many interesting 
happenings. An artistic musical background, with the name 
Scott featured through clefs and notes, was noticeable. Both 
the Binghamton Sun and Press gave much space to the in- 
teresting recital. A musical evening was given in Nor- 
wich, October 10, by the Monday Evening Musical Club, 
when Mr. Scott gave a sparkling and instructive talk. These 
comments by the American composer are both wise and 
witty, and provide much intellectual stimulus for his hearers. 

GRAND Opera Society EvENTs OF THE MONTH 

October 23 the Grand Opera Society gave its first public 
performance for the benefit of the Federation Settlement, 
East 106th street. The program consisted of scenes from 
Tales of Hoffman, Martha, Marriage of Figaro, Carmen 
and Rigoletto, and was a most interesting and rare treat; 
Zilpha May Barnes (Wood) conducted. 

Friends and admirers of the Grand Opera Society are 
invited to attend a series of musicales on the last Sunday 
evening of every month at the Van Dyck Studios; the first 
of these was given October 30 in combination with the annual 
merry Hallowe'en party. October 19 a beautiful program, 
given by Olive Cornell at Carnegie Hall, was enjoyed by 
members. The society affords rare opportunities for earnest 
students as well as professionals, and extends the chance to 
improve sight reading, and understudying roles, those at- 
tending receiving actual experience before the public. 

Anna DeCew’s PIANO AND SONG RECITAL 

Anna DeCew, who studied at the New York School of 
Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, and whose 
piano playing and singing have been repeatedly praised in 
the columns of the Musica Courtrr, gave a piano and song 
recital in her home city, Great Falls, Mont., October 10. She 
has a large class of both piano and voice pupils, and also 
plays the organ in the Presbyterian Church. 

A. G. or O. Dinner To CANON FELLOWES 

The American Guild of Organists honored the Rev. Canon 

Edmund Horace Fellowes of Windsor Chapel with a dinner, 
Town Hall Club, October 18. Canon Fellowes is especially 
interested in Elizabethan church music, and his talk was 
enjoyed. 

LanpAy HALL AVAILABLE 

E. V. M. ye general manager, calls attention to the 
Landay Hall, Forty-second street and Sixth avenue, holding 
100 people, available for instructors and artists. 

ErmMIniA Licottr Hearp Over Rapio 

October 11, Erminia Ligotti was heard over radio station 
WRNY, her singing producing such favorable comment 
that she has been engaged for six weeks, on Tuesday eve- 
nings, 9:45 o'clock. 

Wi_uiarp RHopes In New YorkK 

Williard Rhodes, pianist of European schooling, is coach- 
ing singers of the American Opera Company, and has drawn 
complimentary opinions in this capacity. 


Donald Francis Tovey Returning in January 


January of this season will bring Donald Francis Tovey 
to this country for the third time. His visit, as in prevous 
years, is of necessity short, as his duties at the Unversity of 
Edinburgh, where he holds a professorship and directs the 
Reid Orchestra, demand his presence there most of the time. 
In the last two years, Mr. Tovey has toured this country 
widely for concert and lecture engagements, notably those 
at the summer session of the Community Arts in California, 
and will again this year visit many cities and universities. 
In New York, however, he will appear as pianist, and while 
heretofore he has given only one or two recitals here, he 
will this season give a series of four concerts which ‘will 
afford him greater scope in which to make known his in- 
dividual talents both in choice and execution of program. 
Mr. Tovey is primarily a pianist, and it is through this in- 
strument that his vast t knowledge finds its fullest ee 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT PIANO 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Alexander Raab 








Alexander Raab, eminent pianist, pedagog and guest 
teacher at the Chicago Musical College, has been secured by 
the Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to piano study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Raab at 830 Orchestra Bldg., 
Chicago. Mr. Raab’s time is so well occupied that he will 
only be able to answer a certain number of questions— 
naturally the most importani—each week. 

WEAK FINGERS 

Q.—Could you recommend any means by which I could 
strengthen my fingers? I am unable to prevent the first 
and second joints from breaking when I strike the keys. 
Would you advise me to hold the fingers more firmly curved 
or should I use some system of gymnastics?—Bertha C. 


A—If you have played the piano for any considerable 
leah of time and still suffer from weak finger joini:, you 
are probably not allowing the fingers to carry the free arm 
weight, but are depending upon the striking power of the 
finger. The only rational means of developing the fingers is 
to develop the power to sustain and carry weight. Holding 
the finger firmly curved may prevent the joints from break- 
ing, but it does not really solve the problem. If your limbs 
are weakened through long confinement during illness, they 
do not become strong through merely holding them rigid 
while attempting to walk once more, but through systematic 
use in a normal manner, This involves the carriage of the 
body weight by the limbs, just as in the case of the arm, the 
weight should be carried by the hand. The convalescent is 
careful not to try to attempt too much wi alking at first, nor 
should the ambitious student be too strenuous in his endea- 
vor to strengthen weak fingers. In the beginning permit 
your fingers to carry only so much weight as can be sus- 
tained without causing the finger joints to break or inducing 
any stiffness. Unconsciously you will gradually add more 
and more weight until the finger can carry the arm easily. 
If you use exercises I would advise you to select very sim- 
ple ones (for example, Hanon Virtuoso Studies, Book 1) 
so that you can concentrate exclusively on the problem and 
not have your attention distracted by the reading of compli- 
cated exercises. Since the hand is properly an appendage of 
the arm it is well not to try to strengthen fingers and hand to 
the exclusion of the arm. Include some simple exercises 
og the arm in your daily work. It is advisable that this 
be done under the supervision of a physical culture expert 
so that the particular needs of the individual may be pro- 
vided for. Needless to say the entire physical condition is 
of great importance in all phases of piano playing. 


Sharlow Scores Success with San Carlo 


The San Carlo Opera Company opened its Boston season 
on October 17 with Tosca, in which the title role was 
essayed by Myrna Sharlow, who achieved a personal tri- 
umph. Moses Smith in the Evening American said that 
she “sang the title role in a fashion even more deserving of 
plaudits than the friendly audience last night accorded her. 
Histrionically she showed herself to be an intelligent and 
experienced actress with a well studied interpretation of 
the character she was projecting. At no time did one feel 
that she was sacrificing her character to demands of the 
voice. Yet it was vocally that Miss Sharlow was even more 
satisfying. Singing most of the time without forcing she 
exhibited a voice of beautiful quality, capable of the finest 
shades of tone and emotional feeling. Her singing of the 
Vissi d’Arte aria of the second act, coming only a day after 
Dusolina Giannini had essayed it in concert, gave oppor- 
tunity for comparison which was by no means disparaging 
to Miss Sharlow. In her, vocal art has attained a high 
place.” 

The Boston Traveler was also enthusiastic in its praise 
of the young singer, saying she sang Tosca “superbly” and 
that “her glorious voice dominated the stage auditorium, her 
own action and the action of the opera in her arias and 
responses.’ 


Estelle Liebling Studio Notes 

Madeline McMahon, lyric soprano, has been engaged by 
Russell Mack to appear in a condensed version of My Girl, 
which will tour the Keith-Albee theaters. Nina Gordani, 
lyric soprano, was the soloist at Mecca Temple on October 
15. John Mealey is engaged as leading baritone for the 
new Russell Janney production The Squaw Man. In the 
same cast is Helen Berger, lyric soprano, and Louise Carter, 
lyric soprano. Ann Mack, lyric soprano, has been engaged 
as the soloist with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, on 
January 22. Mabel Lee will join the eight Liebling Singers 
in the Circus Princess, now playing at the Shubert Theater, 
Boston. All the above are Estelle Liebling students. 


Three Friedberg Attractions in Hamilton 


Concert Direction Annie Friedberg has recently booked 
three attractions for the concert series this winter at Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. The Lenox String Quartet will 
play there on January 6 and George Perkins Raymond, tenor, 
and Marie Miller, harpist, will give a joint recital on Feb- 
ruary 24, to be followed in March by Phradie Wells, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera. 
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GANNA WALSKA 


in “The Miracle” 


“A Marvelous Artistic Actress” 


“Her Mimic Gifts Held the Audience Entranced” 


Prague Tageblatt, June 5, 1927 

At the performance of The Miracle in Prague, 
Mme. GANNA WALSKA, who is a long-time 
and well-known figure in the international artistic 
world, appeared as an actress for the first time. 
The beautiful artist acted the part of the Nun 
with much seriousness and penetration, and made 
the pathetic moments ones of poignant appeal. 


Vienna Illustriertes Extrablatt, June 11, 1927 


At the performance of The Miracle (under the 
leadership of Max Reinhardt) GANNA WAL- 
SKA acted the part of the Nun, a role which is 
known to require the highest dramatic powers. 
The artist performed her difficult task with the 
greatest talent. She was at first a lay-sister, tran- 
quil and happy, then a daughter of the Earth, eager 
of enjoyment, and later on, a poor lost woman, and 
finally a penitent sinner. The public followed this 
interesting portrayal with the keenest attention. 


Vienna Neues Journal, June 12, 1927 


GANNA WALSKA, who recently interpreted 
with great success the part of the Nun at the per- 
formances (The Miracle) in Prague under Max 
Reinhardt, acted this role at the Vienna perform- 
ance last night. Her mimic gifts held the audi- 
ence entranced. 


Vienna Reichspost, June 12, 1927 


By this performance of The Miracle, Reinhardt 
proved once more that he knows how to recognize 
and develop unknown talents. This time it was 
the beautiful GANNA WALSKA he presented. 
The triumphant successes which she won in Prague, 
in the very difficult part of the Nun Mégildis, 
were repeated here. GANNA WALSKA is a 
marvelous artistic actress, and she interprets her 
part with touching sincerity, and great sensibility 
and sensitiveness. 


Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung, June 12, 1927 


GANNA WALSKA, who recently scored such 
a tremendous success in the part of the Nun at the 
Prague and Budapest performances of The 
Miracle (under Max Reinhardt), acted this role 
here last evening. This beautiful woman, whose 
features are of the purest classic cast, fits in this 


part as if created for it. The deep feeling which animates her 
acting, and the purity of her expression moved persuasively and 
touchingly all those who were present. 


Vienna Sonntags Zeitung, June 13, 1927 


The role of the Nun was entrusted to Mme. GANNA WAL- 
SKA. From the very first scene the extraordinary powers she 
displayed, astonished everybody. Not only is this artist beauti- 
ful, but she is gifted, too, with the most remarkable acting talent, 
thanks to which she obtained brilliant dramatic effects. This 
time Reinhardt proved once more that he possesses the discoverer 
gift, which we had noticed heretofore in the case of Lady 
Manners and Miss Rosamond Pinchot. 


Returning to America December 1927 
(Permanent Address: 14 Rue de Lubeck, Paris) 
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Fact and Folly in the World of Song 


BY WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFI 
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t he opinion of the writer that the root of the trouble 
lies the false assumptions which have been perpetuated 
about the human voice which has hitherto been regarded as a 
instrument and not as a human organ which has 
adaptable to musical purposes. The fact that 
the vocal is capable of producing musical sounds has 
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really established, and it was only in comparatively recent 
times that the vocal organ was investigated with any de- 
gree of thoroughness. Even today, the fact that the vocal 
organ itself is the supreme factor in singing is far from 
being generally recognized, almost every other factor being 
liable to be given precedence over the tone producing organ 
itself. 

Not only is this true, but there also exists a mass oi 
opinion which seems to have been organized into what might 
be termed a policy of obstruction, committed to the task 
of opposing all and every advance in the study of singing 
which conflicts with traditional beliefs. The premises of 
this obstructive policy are purely speculative and not in 
accordance with the actual facts, but it is customary for 
those who adhere to established vocal practices to denounce 
those who question these practices and seek to establish a 
more scientific attitude toward the voice as vocal materia- 
lists, and to discredit them by every possible means. How 
ever, consideration of the subject from an objective view- 
point should indicate that so long as a study is based upon 
myth and assumption without actual facts as a basis, real 
advances and the accumulation of reliable knowledge will be 
impossible. 

It would be difficult for anyone to assert that a general 
improvement in methods of handling the singing voice could 
be discerned, and this despite the vast number of new 
methods, old methods, combinations of old and new methods, 
so-called re-discoveries of the lost art, etc. Surely when 
hundreds of years of seeming study and investigation have 
brought so little to light, it is time to ask whether it is not 
possible that the original premises from which the investiga- 
tions were started might not have been false. It is generally 
believed that the early teachers possessed accurate knowledge 
of the voice and its production, but this belief is based upon 
misapprehension. All vocal methods of the past were un 
questionably the result of speculation pure and simple for 
the very valid reason that the action of the vocal organ was 
not understood at the time of their origination. When a 
teacher of the early period suggested to his pupil that cer- 
tain changes in the quality of his tone were necessary, neither 
nor pupil had any accurate knowledge of what was 
place when such changes were being made. The 
Gauctens parts of the vocal organ are not visible 
under certain conditions, and these conditions were 
until generations later. The pupil could not 
know definitely because he was forced to rely entirely upon 
sensations, and we have come to realize that sensations are 
a treacherous something upon which to rely. The teacher 
depended upon his ear, and, as will be shown later, the ear 
is by no means the infallible guide which it is supposed to 
be. Therefore both teacher and pupil were the victims 
of assumptions which did not admit of actual proof 

It is futile to attempt to show that because certain indi- 
viduals sang phenomenally well they must necessarily have 
been taught correctly. Phenomenal talents do not have to 
rely solely upon teachers either in singing or in other fields 
They often win success despite handicaps which would be 
insurmountable to those less gifted. 

Sooner or later those who so fervently worship the past 
ages of song and piously turn their faces towards the 
earlier centuries for succour in their vocal troubles, will have 
to face the realization that their faith is based upon an 
illusion. A real understanding of the voice could not have 
existed for the simple season that it could not have been 
wrought out of the material then available. This is no 
disparagement of the achievements of the earlier singers, 
possibly they had greater endowments than present day 
singers possess, but that can never be definitely proved 
That, however, they did not have accurate knowledge of 
the processes which enable the voice to be produced can 
easily be proved. ; 

What does the ¢ituation suggest? Further delving into 
the past, searching for a supposititious vocal method or an 
active investigation of present conditions. Are we forever 
to remain shackled to old and threadbare beliefs? It is to 
be hoped not. George A. Dorsey, in the preface to his re 
markable book Why We Behave Like Human Beings, says 
that “philosophy was moonshine until it began to investigate 
the elementary properties of matter and energy,” and meth- 
ods of singing which do not take into account the mechanism 
which produces the voice must of necessity remain sterile 
and useless. 
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CHAPTER II 
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more modern conception of the word does not represent an 
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estimate of the known properties of a subject, constructed 
with the reservation that new discoveries may force a re- 
making and remodeling of hitherto entertained conceptions. 
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It is, therefore, with due recognition to this more modern 
attitude that the following has been written. 

It is an undeniable characteristic of the human race that 
it dislikes anything which interferes with established habits 
and beliefs. Habits are autocratic rulers and do not yield 
without a considerable amount of coercion. This is equally 
true in referring either to habits of thought or habits of 
action, though habits of thought are if anything more un- 
yielding than any others. 

For generations it has been customary to regard singing 
as a subject to which rules of procedure which are valid in 
other fields could not possibly be applied. Its intimate, 
personal, subjective qualities have been thought to place 
it beyond objective and impersonal investigation. Due per- 
haps to the fact that a solution of the problem did not 
involve questions of life or death, it has remained almost 
untouched by scientific investigation. As a result, those 
rules of procedure which have been adopted are more akin 
to religious rites than rational methods and the whole 
subject is full of taboos and hung with “verboten” signs. 
Therefore, what is generally believed to be the truth about 
singing is merely a collection of suppositions, beliefs, and 
practises which are accepted by the unthinking as an in- 
flexible standard by which all ideas about the voice shall be 
judged. It has been customary for those who subscribe to 
these traditional beliefs to oppose the adoption of a more 
liberal viewpoint as incompatible with the true art of singing, 
so that instead of progress there has been stagnation. What 
seems to the writer to be the greatest hindrance to any 
advance is the supposition that the truth about singing 
existed some hundreds of years ago and has now been lost. 
According to this belief the task of the investigator is 
somewhat akin to that of the archeologist. He must search 
for the facts in the dead past. Unlike the archeologist, 
however, the vocal investigator is dealing with something 
of which there can be no accurate records; voice is fleeting, 
and those who produced the tones which are believed to 
have been so golden have left no records of their achieve- 
ments. Despite this seeming handicap the vocal investigator 
has the incalculable advantage over the archeologist in that 
he has a wealth of living material which he can investigate, 
but which so far has been almost entirely disregarded 
Under such conditions it must seem remarkable that so little 
progress has been made and yet it is easy to explain. The 
followers of the established vocal traditions, instead of 
impartially examining the living material to see whether the 
existing rules were founded upon the actual facts, sought 
to force the living subiects to adapt themselves to the 
established rules regardless of whether they were based 
upon fact or illusion. 

The truth about the subiect of singing can only be reached 
by a fearless and impartial examination of the true facts 
of the situation, regardless of the whims and fancies of 
individuals, whether of this age or any other. If estab 
lished procedure does not coincide with the facts then it 
must he changed until agreement has been reached 
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Dayton Westminster Choir on Tour 

The Dayton Westminster Choir started last week on its 
sixth annual tour, one which will carry it through twelve 
states by the end of February The week of November 
13 will find the choir in Washington, Lewiston, Philadel- 
phia, Montclair and Atlantic City. In Washington the 
concert is to be given in honor of the Diplomatic Corps 
with a distinguished committee of hostesses which includes 
Mrs. William Howard Taft, Mrs. James W. Wadsworth, 
Jr., Mrs. Walter Bruce Howe, Mrs. Henry F. Dimick. 
Mrs. Lawrence Townsend, Mrs. Frank Bret Noyes and 
Mrs. Elstner Talbott. January and February will find the 
choir singing through Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Oklahoma. 
Texas, Louisiana, Missouri, Georgia, Alabama, North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

This tour, like the others, is being made for the purpose 
of increasing interest in America in better choral music. 
The choir is composed of sixty men and women, the best 
singers of the two hundred students enrolled in the West- 
minster School of Music. the only one of its kind in the 
country. All of the students are being trained to become 
choir leaders and are required to take a three year course 
hefore being graduated. The course includes orchestral 
and chorus conducting, the study of musical instruments, 
history and analysis of church music, psychology, English 
hymnology, religious gication and voice teaching. Men 
and women from fourteen different states are enrolled in 
the school, which is supported by Mrs. H. E. Talbott. 
wealthy society woman of Dayton. The New York offices 
are at Steinway Hall, and M. E. Hansen is manager. 


Boheme Cees: Gallo Theater 


On Monday evening, 
opened the oe 
occasion, attended by 
Fortune Gallo to make 
with a silver loving cup 

The performance was an unusually 
of the evening centering in Myrna Sharlon, 
Ethel Fox, the Musetta. Miss Sharlow possesses a voice 
of lovely quality and good volume, which she used taste- 
fully She made a charmingly appealing figure and was 
quite ideal in the role of the consumptive heroine—which is 
more than can be said of the considerably plumper Mimi's 
we are accustomed to seeing. The audience was enthusiastic. 

Excellent, too, was little Ethel Fox, who was singing the 
role of Musetta for the second time, but like a veteran, so 
poised and sure was she of herself. Her’s is a beautiful, 
fresh voice. which has been carefully and admirably 
schooled. She is a clever actress and good to look upon. 
Here might say it was a pleasure to hear as well as 
“see” both Miss Sharlow and Miss Fox. Franco Tafuro 
was a rich voiced Rodolfo and Mario Valle a familiar Mar- 
cel. Andrea Mongelli, Giuseppe Interrante and Natale 
Cervi completed the cast. 


Seidlova to Play Hier’ s Mew Piano Work 


On November 15, Ethel 
piano will be interpreted by Anca _ Seidlova, 
Czecho-Slovak pianist, before the Society of 
Women Composers at the MacDowell Club. 
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BARITONE 
EVERYONE 
KNOWS” 


“Reinald Werrenrath 
delights Worcester au- 
dience—never before 
has this baritone 
reached the heights that 
he did tonight.” 


—Special to N. Y. Times, Oct. 7, 1927 


“Reinald Werrenrath is 
invariably satisfying in 
his enunciation—it is 
one of the qualities in 
his smooth and polished 
singin& which has won 
him widespread popu- 
larity.“ 


Worcester Eve. Gazette, Oct. 7, 1927 
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which only the singer who has something worthwhile to 
communicate to his audience can easily assume—no pretense 
just a keen understanding of the fundamental principles 
of beautiful singing, a good voice well trained and a sincere 
devotion to the spirit of the composer. From the first num- 
ber, Mr. Kisselburgh’s vocal art was convincing; and with 
each song his finely resonant baritone grew more responsive 
to the dem each ‘f interpretation, the singer became more 
lost in the beauty of the songs, and the enthusiasm of the 
audience increased. Die Stadt, Schubert, sung with dignity 
and excellent climax, opened the first group. Marzveilchen, 
Schumann, with subtle suggestion and fine tone carried an 
especial appeal. Vor Meiner Wiege, Schubert, concluded 
with a splendid example of delicate mezzo-voce—a_note- 
worthy quality in this baritone’s singing. Der Hidalgo, 
Schumann, concluded the group sung in German—a lan- 
guage with which the singer is thoroughly conversant. Old 
English songs followed—Thy Genius Lo! Purcell; The 
Courteous Knight and Early One Morning (Traditional 
Airs) ; When Dull Care, Leveridge. These quaintly charm- 
ing old English airs still find a place on the programs of 
thoughtful artists because of their intrinsic beauty. Le 
Manoir de Rosemonde, Duparc; L’Eau, Koechlin; Nuit 
D’Autrefois, Rhene-Baton: Les Extases, Massenet, radiated 
the real French atmosphere, delicately insinuating and _ro- 
mantic. Extreme modernism was represented by Waikiki, 
Griffes, the first of the concluding group. In relieving con- 
trast to this came Ward-Stephens’ captivating Berrybrown, 
gratifying in its melodic charm and simplicity of effect. 
3ainbridge Crist’s Would You Go So Soon? found imme- 
diate response, and Bryceson Treharne’s rollicking The Mor- 
rice Dance concluded the printed program. 


Irene Scharrer 


\pplause that was warm and constant marked the 
Hall evening recital of Irene Scharrer, whose 
formances attractéd a large body of listeners, 
was Rudolph Ganz. 

Miss Scharrer has established herself here as a player 
of high rank, and her appearances in New York belong to 
the most worthwhile of our musical season. 

She has a complete technical equipment which she sub- 
ordinates artistically to the spirit, style, and musical content 
of the works on her program. Her tone is finely colored. 
She phrases and nuances with wide resourcefulness. She 
is especially effective in compositions of deep soulfulness 
and romantic warmth. Altogether, she is a piano inter 
preter of rare charm and appeal. 

Her recital offered three Bach Chorales (one of 
arranged by Myra Hess), Franck’s Prelude, Aria, 
Finale; a Gavotte (first time) by Boyce-Craxton, a very 
dainty trifle; Air Varié (first time) by Mattheson-Bauer, 
an attractive but hardly weighty piece ; an Etude (first time) 
opus 4, No. 3, by Szymanowski, the best of the three novel- 
ties ; Toccata, Sarabande, and Minuet, by Purcell; and com- 
positions by Debussy, Ravel and Chopin. 
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Leon Sampaix 


linish, delicacy and fluency characterized the 
recital of Leon Sampaix at Town Hall, 
size admiring these qualities. A facile technic, with 
bravour, was employed in four Chopin. studies, hearty ap- 
plause followed the same composer's ballade in G minor. 
After the restrained beginning of the big polonaise in A 
flat, there was unexpected climax, so that a recall followed. 
Clearly expressed, and dramatic in climax, was the Liszt 
Sonata in B minor, with a fugue a power; Rosenthal’s 
Butterfly study followed, played with delightful clearness 
and rapidity. The ponderous chords and flashing scales of 
the Second Rhapsody brought a final encore by Debussy. 
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November 3 
New York Symphony: Yolanda Mero 


New York Symphony 
conductor) featured Yolanda 
Mero -not only as its but also as a composer, for 
she played her own Capriccio Ungarese (Hungarian 
Caprice) (first New York hearing) for piano and orchestra. 

Mme. Mero’s venture into the creative field was a most 
successful one. Her composition is founded thematically 
on well known Hungarian airs, and as she is of that nation 
by birth, she is fully in accord with the spirit and character 
of its music. She has taken subjects of various and con- 
trasting moods, and woven them into a well-knit, logical, 
and musically effective whole, with a climax of compelling 
brilliancy. The orchestration sets off the melodies skillfully, 
and the piano part is of course written with the intimate 
knowledge of who understands the keyboard in all its 
details. 

Mme. Mero delivered the piece con amore, and the audience 
liked it, and the performance so unequivocally, that they 
overwhelmed the happy pianist-composer with a degree of 
applause that denoted a decided triumph. 

Symphony of the Seven Seas, was the title of the Sam- 
insky that opened the program. It is based on a 
short Russian poem, and although the composer denied 
having in mind any descriptive or programmatic purpose, 
he adds, however, that his pages were suggested by the 
“unforgettable impression of the Greek Islands and Samo- 
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thrace in grayish golden mist during a journey from Con- 
stantinople to the coasts of Syria and Palestine.” 
Saminsky’s work had its first American performance 
last Thursday. He is known here as a composer, from 
previous performance of his creations. He admits be- 
longing to the modern, not to say modernistic, group. He 
has mastered the orchestral idiom of the moment, and 
knows how to use it with a sure and resourceful hand. 

However, in his subject matter, he shows less power, and 
therefore what he has to say is far less arresting than the 
manner in which he says it. His melodic fount sounds 
thin, but perhaps that is one of his purposeful modernistic 
intentions. The themes lack pregnancy and are not strik- 
ingly distinguished. 

The char acterizations are somewhat literal. Saminsky 
fails to impress soaring imagination upon his pages, even 
though he may be under its influence. There are some ex- 
cellent moments of “atmospheric” portrayal. As a whole, 
the composition warrants hearing, but it does not leave an 
overwhelming desire for extended acquaintance. Its re- 
ception was a pleasant one. 

Schubert's B flat Symphony, No. 5, and the Meistersinger 
prelude, completed the program, both pieces conducted with 
the customary Busch authority, feeling, and tonal attrac 
tiveness. 


Anna Case 


It is two years since Anna Case has graced the more 
stately boards of Carnegie Hall. The profusion of flowers 
and the swank and pomp of a Case audience made her return 
on November 3 a gala affair, and perhaps placed Miss Case 
in a gala mood. It was in the light little songs of old Eng- 
land, and the American Revolutionary tunes, that she was 
at her best. There may have been some among her hearers 
who wished her program had been more diversified. There 
were very gay songs and very sad songs. The sad songs 
made such demands on Miss Case that she was not entirely 
convincing in her interpretations of them; and she seemed 
even a little too occupied with the technicalities which those 
who move us cover with a sheen of feeling, and with an 
atmosphere of comfortable surety. The Schubert group was 
well arranged, but there are those who feel that Schubert 
belongs to the tenor or the baritone; hardly to the soprano. 
Schumann might have been a wiser choice for Miss Case. 
There were many charming features of her recital; one 
was herself, and another was her evident pleasure in singing 


Harold Samuel 

A capacity audience flocked to 
ber 3 to hear Harold Samuel, 
terpreter of Bach among the pianists of today Most 
pianists appear to approach Bach with a good deal of 
mental reserve; with a respect and objectiveness that rob 
the music of its life and vigor. To hear Bach expounded 
in the Samuel manner, which is to say, simply, understand- 
ingly, forcefully, feelingly, is a musical feast well worth 
the trips to the concert hall. Mr. Samuel does not treat 
Bach as a lesson in technique, but brings out the astonishing 
vitality, the peculiar flavor of Bach that has made for his 
inclusion in the immortal three B’s. Harold Samuel, dur- 
ing the comparatively short time since his first concert ap 
pearance in America has brought back a considerable meas 
ure of popularity to Bach, and his performance on Thurs- 
day evening gave an excellent illustration of the reason 
for this revival. To praise Mr. Samuel as a pianist is 
futile. One is tempted to repeat all the platitudes usually 
applied to great pianists, but that would fall far short of 
doing him justice. His mechanism is apparently effort- 
less; so astonishingly perfect that it becomes unobtru- 
and a mere adjunct to the larger considerations of 
poetic conception and loveliness of tone. One wonders 
that Bach should ever have been made to sound prosy and 
uninspired in view of scintillating bits of musical inspira- 
tion which Mr. Samuel each fugue, prelude or 
movement. 

The all Bach program consisted of four preludes and 
fugues, C major, F minor, D major, and B flat major, the 
Partita in C minor, the Toccata in G minor, and the French 
Suite in E major. The general feeling engendered by the 
recital was that this sterling pianist’s concert appearances 
are all too infrequent 
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stars of magnitude were presented at the 
Matinee—Lucille Chalfant, Louis Graveure 
hailed violinist Mischa Weisbord. These 
matinees have come to be musical, as well as social events ; 
the audience which attended was obviously representative 
in both respects and greeted each artist with warm enthusi- 
asm. Miss Chalfant was most exquisite in her quaint cos- 
tumes of lace and chiffons and sang in a manner that was 
quite in keeping with her lovely presence. The early 
morning hours are a trying test for the most robust voices 
and for the coloratura they are often a Waterloo; but Miss 
Chalfant was in perfect pitch, at ease, and in complete com- 
mand of both the lyric and coloratura passages of her num- 
ber Her higher register is bell-like and pure—this was 
asides in the Polonaise from Mignon and the Ombra Leg- 
gera from Dinorah. Perhaps the lower register could be 
(Continued on page 24) 
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lovely picture.—N eucs 
Wiener Journal, Vienna. 
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FRIEDMAN 


World Renowned Pianist 


MERICA will again welcome Ignaz Friedman on his return from a 
triumphant tour of Australia. The great Polish pianist finds certain 
acclaim wherever he appears, as one of the few whose art is of truly 

heroic proportions. 

Ignaz Friedman’s many Duo-Art rolls are not only sources of keenest 
enjoyment to music lovers, but are works of greatest educational value as 
well. They preserve perfectly the artist’s tremendous power and technical 
brilliance—an extraordinary virtuosity that is employed only for the high- 
est idealistic artistry. 


Ignaz Friedman records exclusively for the 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
By JOSEPHINE VILA iii 
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list passes through the various strata of the social scale, 
up to and including the very chief executives of the city and 
the state. 

In no small measure responsible for creating this particu- 
lar niche in the public’s affection has been the Capitol’s con- 
tribution to the development of the popular musical taste. A 
pioneer in this field, it was the first theater to introduce an 
orchestra of symphonic proportions and standards as an 
integral part of the motion picture entertainment, together 
with a permanent ballet corps and soloists recruited from 
the operatic and concert ranks. These musical activities 
received the approbation and patronage of such important 
musical lights as Mengelberg, Gatti-Casazza, Heifetz, Bo- 
danzky, Paderewski and Hoffman. 

The recent inauguration of a series of popular symphonic 
concerts with internationally known artists as guest soloists 
has evoked further acclaim from these sources. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the progress that has 
been made in a comparatively short time. 

The radio, too, has been an instrument used by the Capitol 
to disseminate the musical entertainment of the picture 
theater. In the five years in which it has been on the air, 
the chain of its broadcasting stations has grown to nine- 
teen, stretching from Canada to the Gulf and from the 
Atlantic seaboard as far west as Nebraska, reaching an es- 
timated audience of fifteen million persons. 


QUALITY STREET 

Marion Davies is achieving an ambition in screening Sir 
James Barrie’s Phoebe Throssel in Quality Street, which 
is running at the Embassy. And Miss Davies is quite lovely, 
having caught the spirit of the character with her usual 
deftness. In this part she is given ample opportunity for 
showing her versatility both as the suppressed “too refined” 
young maiden and when she masquerades as her flapper 
niece. Each is a contrast to the other, and again we must add 
that Marion Davies has certainly made progress in her 
delineations of numerous parts. She doubtless is a hard 
worker and keen observer. Hats off to her! 

Helen Jerome Eddy, the elder sister, does a clever bit of 
acting, and Conrad Nagel completes the triangle of prin- 
cipals. The comedy is entrusted—and wisely—to such vet- 
erans as Flora Finch and Kate Price, assisted by Margaret 
Sedden and Marcella Gorday. The picture was directed by 
Sidney Franklin, who has preserved the elusive Barrie 
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atmosphere, while Ernst Luz has given Quality Street a 
musical setting that ranks in quality with many written by 
better known men. Quality Street is worth seeing, even 
though it isn’t a great picture. 

Prior to the picture, Toscha Seidl, the well known vio- 
linist and Auer pupil, quite captures the audience’s favor 
with several selections, which bring him back for numerous 
bows. 

PARAMOUNT 

It was when the villain of Shanghai Bound says, with 
the aid of the title writer, “Jim Bucklin must not reach 
his ship,” that Richard Dix, who is Jim at the Paramount 
this week, displays again that muscular prowess which he 
has improved upon since he left New York for his Cali- 
fornia gardens. He reaches the ship, and the next clue 
for a well organized few minutes of action is when the 
self-same villain says, “Jim Bucklin must not pass the Ford 
of the Dragon.” He does pass with a little more of a 
tussle than the one which brings him to his ship. At any 
rate, it makes him a perfect hero of a swashbuckling tale 
of the captain of a Chinese river boat, who plays even more 
than what motion picture circles refer to as a dual role. He 
is hero, captain of the ship, a strategic lover, and in the very 
last scene in a perky cinematic garden, it develops that Mr. 
Dix is a U. S. Naval officer, a lieutenant commander, and 
an intelligent intelligence officer to boot. 

Shanghai Bound has all the thrills and twists for which 
one could ask. It is the sort of picture which has made 
Richard Dix one of Paramount's best sellers. It would be 
pleasant for those who know him best to find him one day 
in a film which tells the kind of story he really likes him- 
self—in Galsworthy, let us say, for he likes Galsworthy 
best. 

The surrounding bill is entertaining, and 
bright spot. Ben Black is with us, and aside from con- 
ducting the “Paramount Stage Orchestra,” his numerous 
duties consist of introducing an assortment of entertainers 
which range from two strolling gentlemen from Oklahoma 
who play on saws, brooms, bellows, and sing about a dark, 
bright night, to Helen Yorke, a coloratura soprano of no 
little ability. A potpourri of airs by Gounod makes a pleas 
ing overture. It is all good variety, and that is what such 
bills should be—various and good. 

THE STRAND 

Nathaniel Shilkret, so well known through his radio activi- 
ties and for his Victor recordings, made his initial appear 
ance on Saturday at the Mark Strand, bringing with him 
an augmented Victor Salon Orchestra, co mposed of picked 
musicians. And what a fine orchestra it is! Certainly it 
is one that promises to be an attraction at this theater. As 
for the brilliant young conductor himself, he has a delight- 
ful manner, ne with his dignity and modesty and 
always holding his men well in hand without resorting to 
eccentric flourishes or jazz contortions. 

The feature of his offerings seemed to be a paraphrase on 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony, his own arrangement, with 
Brad Mitchell and a sterling group of The Liebling Singers, 
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along with the Mark Strand Male Chorus, singing Unfinished 
Tune, with a charming setting of course. Then came Mar- 
guerite Namara, soprano, who did the Ah, Fors e Lui from 
Traviata, and the old Victor Herbert favorite, Kiss Me 
Again. Mme. Namara fared well with the audience, but 
revealed the familiar vibrato in her otherwise lovely voice. 
Helen Denizon, premiere ballerina, attractive to the eye and 
a skilful dancer, was presented in Caprice, after which came 
The Eight Cocktails, the Parisian Dancers, Simmes and 
Babette, and the popular Yacht Club Boys. With the pres- 
ent vogue of that ballad, Just a Memory, it was not sur- 
prising that Mr. Shilkret selected it for his first regular 
weekly musical novelty, which “got a big hand.” Are You 
Happy, with the ensemble and Veronica, was effective. 

The engagement of Nathaniel Shilkret as a permanent 
musical feature is a step forward in these torrid days of 
competition, and, doubtless, the curious moviegoers will bom- 
bard the Mark Strand, for a while at least, until the next 
innovation hits Broadway. We look forward to reviewing 
other programs of this exceedingly gifted musician. 

The College Widow, a Warner Brothers’ production, fea- 
turing Dolores Costello, with William Collier, Jr., is the 
feature picture this week. It is only of passing interest, 
and we can't say that Miss Costello has improved any in 
her vecunllity. We rather tire of seeing that “all eyes’ 
expression in every picture she makes. To be sure hers are 
beautiful eyes, but one wants something else, too. 


THE COLONY 

of Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables is 
Theater this week after a long 
run at the Central Theater. This is a French picture pro- 
duced by Henri Fescourt and directed by Louis Nalpas. 
M. Gabriel Gabrio gives a sympathetic portrayal of the 
immortal Jean Valjean, the ex-convict who as a result of 
stealing a loaf of bread spends nineteen intolerable years 
as a French prisoner. His wanderings after his release 
are different in some particulars in the motion picture from 
those in the book, but the film on the whole is well worth 
seeing. Little Andree Rolane makes a most pathetic and 
convincing Cosette as a child; Cosette grown-up is played 
by Sandra Milowanoff. 

Owing to the length of the feature 
of the program is somewhat curtailed. 
an excellent account of itself in a prelude, 
there is an interesting Photographic Cruise 
World. In memory of Armistice Day there is a short 
cinema entitled Where Poppies Bloom, which includes the 
showing of thousands of crosses marking the graves of 
American soldiers. The program concludes with a rather 
ridiculous Ike and Mike comedy, No Blondes Allowed. 


CAPITOL 


With Armistice Day in the offing, the Capitol program 
this week is a timely and patriotic gesture. It has much to 
do with the flag, in film and music, and then there is a 
dashing portrait of Paul Revere. It is a portrait with 
music, which seems a trifle paradoxical. 

Katherine Newlin Burt’s story makes the nucleus for the 
film, Body and Soul, which has its stark moments and its 
touching ones. It is Lionel Barrymore—perhaps, the most 
gifted and least heralded of the three Barrymores—who 
holds the stage. His characterizations are never carica- 
tures; they are subtle and for that reason effective. We 
have him here a doctor, or, in truth, “what is left of 
once famous surgeon,” battling away with tragic forces. 
He meets love and marries a little inn housekeeper, and_he 
guards her so carefully that jealousy claims its price. He 
loses her, and goes from bad to worse. His portrait is 
never loud. The touches are deft, and though he might 
easily have made himself repulsive, with that fine theatrical 
instinct which is his by tradition he makes his doctor the 
most appealing character in the picture. Norman Kerry, 
supposedly debonair, is tiring, and Aileen Pringle is fairly 
interesting. 

Vincent Lopez holds forth with his orchestra, and the 
surrounding bill is typical of the Capitol’s well arranged 
turns. The Ritz Brothers are intriguingly silly, and they could 
have sung and danced and chatted throughout the day had 
the audience had its way. But there were other good things 
in store for them. They are listed, but not in detail, above. 


THE PALACE 


Even before Emma Calvé walked out on the stage at the 
Palace she must have felt sure of a warm reception, for 
the applause was spontaneous and quite deafening. When 
she did appear, the famous diva was kept bowing and 
smiling for some seconds. Such is the way of fame! In 
appearance Mme. Calvé is a little heavy, but this does not 
keep her from moving about the stage gracefully and lightly. 
Her face is fresh and remarkably young- looking and there 
is a dash of manner and flash of the eye that win all anew. 
If Calvé’s voice lacks much of its velvet and clarity, which 
is to be exnected, every student and a great many singers 
should hear her, for the superb Calvé art is still there. 
Witness the Lesson of the Fan, d’Hardelot, and the Haba- 
nera from Carmen. What mattered if she got the words 
mixed a bit in Swanee River and held a note too long; it 
was Calvé and she was singing English—and the applause 
was tremendous. Jeanne Devalque was accompanist and 
played a solo. 

B. A. Rolfe, the trumpetist, and his clever Palais d’Or 
musicians, scored well, and might they for one and all did 
their bit to entertain. Next in favor come The Wright 
Dancers, with solos by Wesley Boyton, who revealed a fine 
tenor voice and clear diction. Next best we liked Bobby, 
a clever little fox-terrier, and his master, Maxine. Stan 
Kavanagh and Company was fair, also Lew Hearn and 
Ethel Gray (who was good to look at even if her voice 
was shrill). Naughton and Gold, Neville Flieson and Bobby 
Folsom, Frank Evers and Greta, the news weekly and or- 
chestra under Ben Roberts, completed a good bill. 

ROXY’S 

The feature of the week at the Roxy, beginning Novem- 
ber 5, is a really excellent picture entitled Pajamas, with 
Olive Borden in the chief role. Comedy, love and melo- 
drama, not too lurid, are interwoven in a story that holds 
the attention of the audience from first to last. As the 
mischievous, but by no means shallow daughter of a wealthy 
man, Miss Borden gives a portrayal full of ingenue charm, 
vivacity and ideal love-making. Her shrewish disposition is 
tamed, not by a husband, but by the man who turns her 

(Continued on page 32) 
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THE CHANGES OF TIME 

Some time ago Sir Thomas Beecham, British conductor 
and composer, characterized broadcasting as music’s greatest 
enemy, flaying it unmercifully in his statement that “ever 
since the beginning of the present century there has been 
committed against the unfortunate art of music every ima- 
ginable sin of commission and omission. But all the previous 
crimes and stupidities pale before the latest attack on its 
fair name—broadcasting it by means of wireless.” 

Now it happens that Sir Thomas is scheduled to wave 
his baton before the microphone of WOR in the very near 
future. On January 10, Sir Thomas will make his Ameri- 
can debut from the conductor’s platform of Carnegie Hall 
when he will direct the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
in the first of a series of concerts as guest conductor. Then 
through a strange vagary of chance he is scheduled to con- 
duct the Philharmonic when WOR will broadcast the eighth 
of a series of seventeen Philharmonic concerts. One of 
radio’s bitterest enemies will face the microphone, and after 
the experience one wonders just how Sir Thomas will feel 
about the matter. If he still holds to his ideas he will be 
original; at the beginning of the history of radio many of 
the big names listed among the advocators of radio today 
were its pessimistic opponents. Time and results changed 
them while even admitting that in this country the greatest 
function of broadcasting is a commercial venture. It no 
doubt would be interesting to know the fundamental ideas 
upon which Sir Thomas bases his extreme disapproval, see- 
ing that all his British contemporaries are seemingly in 
great favor of broadcasting, and, furthermore, are decidedly 
enthusiastic as to the work being accomplished in Great 
3ritain by the British Broadcasting Company— a non-com- 
mercial organization. The involving of finances with broad- 
casting in this country may prevent us from knowing Sir 
Thomas’ honest ideas on the subject—which fact is to be 
regretted—as no one can deny that the name of Sir Thomas 
asa musician of note is internationally known. 

Walter Damrosch, Willem Mengelberg, Bernardino Mo- 
linari and Arturo Toscanini are other distinguished names 
which are sharing the experience of Sir Thomas in facing 
the microphone with famed orchestras, and with the excep- 
tion of Damrosch it is also a first experience for them. 

On TuRNING THE DIAL 

Monpay, Octoser 31—There was something charming on 
the Roxy program—a harpsichordist who seemed to be play- 
ing in a far and distant hall, which fact lent an air of 
elusiveness to her selections. Were it not that all the concert 
had that atmosphere about it one would have let his imag- 
ination rove and believed it to be a master stroke of 
Roxy. There was an orchestra billed as Friedman’s which 
had some fine blues in it, but we are particularly fond of 
this type of music and we realize that it is the good jazz 
orchestra that can really give us the flavor of the blues. 
Bizet’s Carmen occupied a goodly portion of our attention, 
with Devora Nadworney as the stellar attraction. Her deep 
toned voice suits well the dramatic role of the Spanish 
cigarette girl. 

Turespay, NovEMBER 1—The 
recently given classical fares, 
lighter field of entertainment. 
the Granadas are capable of 
manner that is thoroughly enjoyable. When mentioning this 
thing of “lighter music” and then saying that Mozart and 
Moszkowski were listed among the composers seems almost 
incongruous, and yet none can deny that the Minuet, Quartet 
and Scherzino of these two composers are decidedly frolic- 
some selections. The Edison Hour featured Arthur Jones, 
harpist, who did the or of Debussy in a manner 
most noteworthy. Of late Debussy is being transcribed for 
various instruments and we wonder who did this excellent 
bit of arranging. A new string ensemble was formed for 
WGBS and was heard on this evening. The members are 
Ivan Argay, Alec Compinsky and Floyd Neale. Mr. Neale, 
pianist, who seems to be the motivating force of this gather- 
ing and is also the station’s staff pianist, offered a program 
which was indeed taxing, consisting of arrangements of 
operatic excerpts from Wagner, Massenet and Smetana. 
Jernard Levitow accomplished a neat bit of conducting with 
the Commodore orchestra when he used Frank Patterson’s 
Bacchanale from the opera, The Echo, on his program. It 
was colorful, vital playing that the conductor got from his 
men that made the selection stand out. 

VeEDNESDAY, NovEMBER 2—There were two important 
features this evening which crowded out any lesser lights. 
These were Wanda Landowska, unusual figure in the field 
of ancient music and instruments, with the Duo-Art, and 
Ethel Leginska at the Columbia helm. The former’s demon- 
stration of her cherished instrument was as usual an inimit- 
able presentation. It is in just keeping with Mme. Land- 
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owska’s playing that the word “exquisite” can be used. 
There is a refinement of tone and spirit which is inherent 
in the artist and which is distinctly communicated by her 
through her instrument. In conjunction with Miss Leginska 
appeared Fraser Gange, baritone, who added a _ goodiy 
amount of plez asure to a memorable concert. Miss Leginska 
acted in the role of soloist, playing several Chopin 
selections ; as conductor she displayed a talent of remarkable 
dimensions and thorough understanding. 

TuHurspay, NoveMBER 5—The long promised venture of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company on the air as a direct 
result of its attempts last year, was one of the finest achieve- 
ments of broadcasting yet heard. There was a particular 
mixing panel arranged so that all the voices had equal 
chance no matter where their position on the stage. The 
broadcast was so remarkable that it would be hard to 
distinguish such a treat from the actual performance. The 
generosity of the Balkite Company, sponsors of the series, 
is deserving of congratulations and the company is to be 
thanked for affording the radio public—many of whom have 
undoubtedly never been near the opera house—a rare op- 
portunity. Especially is this so when one thinks that 
Claudia Muzio, Tito Schipa and Richard Bonelli were in 
the cast. The Maxwell Hour opened its new Thursday 
series, under the capable baton of Nathaniel Schilkret, who 
is bursting forth in wider fields this week at the Strand. 
\ new group of singers made their debut on this hour; 
they are known as the International Singers, who inherit 
some of the De Rezke Singers and some of their arrange- 
ments of Among their delightful listings was the 
ever popular Just a Memory. Sascha Fiedleman played the 
last movement of Lalo’s concerto, and the orchestra and 
chorus joined in the first movement of Beethoven's Sonata 
Fripay, NoveMBER 4—Langorous music, hinting of sunny 
Spain, was the keynote of the Mediterraneans, who presented 
a joyful hour s dance music with Juan Pulido alternating 
with Spanish solos which we are very glad to say had all the 
flavor of Spain. Then we traveled to Vienna with the 
Musical Miniature program, which was replete with Strauss 
and Kreisler. In the program notes of Walthal’s Anglo- 
Persians’ hour, Frank Patterson's Bacchanale from The 
Echo is called fast and furious. So it is, when properly 
played. But Louis Katzman and his Anglo-Persians did 
not play it that way. Quite the contrary, the spirit of the 
piece was lacking, the strong rhythmic drum was not 
to be heard, the Lapis yeni passages were (by 
whom and why?) and only about third of the piece 
as published by scat was given, all of the waltz move 
ment, the Indian theme, and the final recapitulation being 
omitted. The music has already been heard on the stage 
as well as on the air properly done. One wonders why Mr 
Katzman accorded it such unmusicianly treatment ? 
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FACTS OF INTEREST 

KFVE, located in St. Louis, will join the N. B. C. 

WLS, Sears Roebuck Company, is adding a course in 
better music supplementary to the music appreciation courses 
given in middle-west grade and high schools. 

onegger’s Pacific 231 will be featured by 

rosch and the New York Symphony, November 12. 

Faust will be the second broadcast of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company. MARGHERITA TIRINDELLI. 
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“Miss Niemack plays beautifully, with every 
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Chicago Recital, October 24, 1927 
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although it has developed to a great 
extent since her former appearances. Her interpretation 
f Liszt’s Die Lorelei a decided dramatic tendency most 
unusual in singers of her type. 
Mr 
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Graveure is an artist par excellence. His work is 
with a sense of refinement and keen feeling. 
It is highly emotional and intelligent singing, no matter 
if the voice is not always the most resonant baritone. There 
was particular charm in the old English numbers he gave; 
Three Fishers Went Sailing, The Bird’s Courting 
Myrra and Flow Thou Regal Purple Stream. 

Mr. Weisbord has been most cordially received by New 
Yorkers. He is a violinist with fire and depth of emotion 
and poss that delight to all musical ears—a singing 
tone quality Despite his youth and his great success 
Mr. Weisbord presents a picture of modesty coupled with 

1 dignity and poise that are a distinct feature of his play- 
ing. Ot four numbers, Bach Siciliano and Ernst’s 
Hungarian Melodies were vehicles to show his 


artistic 
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the 
excellent 
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qualities 


Corinne Mar 


1oteworthy American debut was 
Hall on November 4 by Corinne Mar, soprano, reports of 
whose F. urope an successes proceeded her appearance in this 
beautifully modulated voice of crystalline purity, 
ease of delivery and a well calculated sense of 
olor and climax. These were the chief outstanding quali- 
ties employed in her first American recital. Her interpreta- 
tion was along pure classic lines, clear, —— and lucid. 
Her program was unust al, showing broad musical under- 
the usual concert favorites, songs of 
Pergolese, Scarlatti, Mozart, Haydn, Arne, and some less 
familiar offerings of Emile Vuillermoz, Hue and Groveez. 
The outstanding favorites were five little melodies of Ravel, 
written in the classic Greek mode, and grouped under the 
general title, Cinq Melodies Populaires Greques. These de- 
lightful inspirations were: Chanson de la Mariee, a wedding 
song reminiscent of the Provencal love chansons, at once 
wistful and gay; La Bus Ver L’Eglise, a peasant song of 
devotion; Quel Galant M’Est Comparable, a song that 
might have been made for a d’Artagnan; Chanson Des 
Cueilleuses des Lentisques, a haunting wisp of melody; a 
of the Lentisk Gatherers, and Tout Gai. The last two 
» well received that Mme. Mar gave an encore. 

1rmal cadences that are typical of this school the 

opr ino displayed a high degree of artistry as well 
excellent vocal effects. The perfect poise and a lovely 
golden tone of Mme. Mar set a true valuation * these 
musical cameos as well as on the soloist herself. f her 
first hearing is to set a criterion upon Mme. Mar’s Meck on 
American concert stages, this fine soprano’s American tri- 
urnphs should fully equal those she has already won abroad. 
Frank Bibl ), at the piano, displayed his usual fine artistry. 
His faultless technic and unobtrusive support provided just 
the proper foil to round out an altogether satisfactory recital. 
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Charles Anthony and William Heyl 


Charles Anthony and William Heyl gave a recital for two 
pianos at Town Hall on November 5, each also playing solo 
numbers. Mr. Anthony appears to have a large number of 
friends, for the good sized audience gave him a hearty re- 
ception, followed by four recalls after the Haydn theme 
and variations; his later playing of Debussy excerpts had 
character, for he has an easy technic, with much expression. 
Mc. Heyl’s playing of Sc riabin’s seventh sonata was loudly 
applauded ; it is a novelty containing tuneless cacophony. As 
an encore he played an extremely short number. The two 
pianists were at their best in Rachmaninoft’s beautiful suite, 
the introduction receiving great applause, its distinct mili- 
tary swing; and the beauty of the waltz which followed 
creating special interest; Mr. Heyl was at the first piano 
in this work, and Mr. Anthony at the first piano in a some- 
what tiresome set of variations, with a fugue, by Reger; 
“too long, too complex” thought the listeners, for they be- 
came restless. The recital was a distinct success, being well 
managed and largely attended. 


Anna Meitschik, Marta Muehlhausen and 
Arnold Gabor 


A program that was interesting, enjoyable, 
usual in content was given in Town Hall on November 5 
by Anna Meitschik, a contralto formerly with the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Martha Muehlhausen, a soprano of 
the Berlin Opera, and Arnold Gabor, a baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The program comprised German 
lieder, sung in German by these singers schooled in the 
traditions of that country. Schubert and Brahms were the 
programmed composers, interpreted in such a manner as to 
win much enthusiastic response from an appreciative audi- 
ence. Isiah Seligman was the able accompanist of the 
occasion. This concert was presented by the New York 
Music Bureau. 


and a bit un- 


November 6 
Albert Spalding 


After renewed triumphs abroad this past summer, and 
with orchestra appearances here in America early this sea 
son, Albert — as soloist on November 6, once more 
delighted a Carnegie Hall audience with a program which 
listed a Suite on Pergolesi themes by Stravinsky and a new 
work by Ernst Von Dohnanyi, Ruralia Ungarica; also the 
Schubert Phantasy for violin and piano in C major, and 
selections by Corelli, Martini, Debussy, Kramer, Burleigh 
and Sarasate. The violinist was in excellent form. In his 
playing were a vitality and enthusiasm which were catch- 
ing; his tone was of a deep, rich quality thr mughout ihe 
entire program, and there was a warmth of emotion which 
seems to have ripened and mellowed even since the artist was 
last heard. The fire of his interpretations which seemed to 
predominate the entire concert was especially noticeable in 
the two movement, Andante Rubato and Molto Vivace, 
of the Dohnanyi number, and in these as well as in the 
Schubert number the quality of the lower strings was 
sensuous. The two Debussy numbers and the Serenade of 


Novembe 10, L927 
the Stravinsky arrangement afforded the necessary contrast 
to a program which almost bordered on similarity. The last 
named was of special interest as the question naturally arises 
as to why a composer attempts such a thing when the mod- 
ernist is so far removed from the ancients. After hearing it, 
one had the distinct impression that it was the melody of 
Pergolesi that lingered and not the clever attempts of Strav- 
insky. Mr. Spalding proved a technician par excellence in 
this work and was most ably assisted throughout the con- 
cert by Andre Benoist. 


Friends of Music 

Gluck’s Orpheus was the second offering of the Society 
of the Friends of Music, at Town Hall, on November 6, 
with Margaret, Matzenauer, contralto, and Editha Fleischer 
and Dreda Aver, sopranos, as principals. Artur Bodanzky, 
the Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, and the chorus of the 
Society of the Friends of Music formed the indispensable 
adjunct. The performance throughout was one of those 
soul-satisfying ones, so often desired and so seldom at- 
tained. Orfeo ed Euridice has been assumed as somewhat 
too formal for popular taste, but a re-hearing of Gluck’s 
early ope ratic masterpiece showed this to be a myth bred of 
lack of performance and genuine musical appreciation. The 
sheer beauty of melodic line and the occasional flight into 
the high realm of poetic fancy of this precursor to the 
modern opera, more than compensate for the occasional lapse 
into the formal and commonplace. An excellent balance was 
struck. The soloists were thoroughly fine. Mme. Mat- 
zenaucr, essaying the Orpheus role, gave a clearcut per- 
formance. Her full, opulent voice carried the tragic con- 
ception of his love and tragedy to a passionate climax. 
The che faro senza Euridice, the ever popular program 
number, made a tremendous impression, the applause of the 
audience continuing for several minutes. Mmes. Aver and 
Fleischer were both in excellent voice, able in interpreta- 
tion, and fully measured up to the high standard set by this 
performance. The chorus, as always, was well trained, 
beautifully balanced and responsive as a finely tuned in 
strument to the direction of the conductor. The choruses 
were fine, swinging interpretations. Bodanzky, meticulous 
workman, by sheer nervous energy welded the whole to a 
fine consistency. 

Max Kaplick 

One of the real treats of the season thus far was 
recital by Max Kaplick, baritone, on November 6, at the 
Guild Theater, the program being heard by a capacity audi- 
ence. Mr. Kaplick was assisted by Margaret Lichty, harpist, 
and Walter Golde, accompanist. The prograin opened with 
an aria by Donizetti, and continued with groups in several 
languages by well-known composers. His offerings were 
finely selected and gave the vocalist an opportunity to dis- 
play his musical endowments and attainments. Mr. Kaplick 
possesses a rich, baritone voice of splendid quality, and uses 
it with much skill and intelligence that he is able to 
sing extremely difficult numbers with much ease and grace. 
Miss Lichty played her several accompaniments for the 
singer with fine musicianship, proving herself a capable 
assistant. Mr. Golde also furnished excellent support in his 
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Beatrice Harrison and Frederick Delius 


Miss HARRISON played the Delius 
Concerto as Soloist with Philadelphia 
Orchestra on October 28-29, 1927. 
Second Performance 
with 
Philharmonic Orchestra of New York 


November 23-24, 1927 


CONCERT MANAGEMENT ARTHUR JUDSON 


BEATRICE HARRISON 


ENGLISH CELLIST 


New York Recital 
October 16 


“Beatrice Harrison, the English cellist, 
the New York concert stage at the Guild Theater last 
night and played as only a very few cellists can 
play. Her recital was a revelation of what a cello 
can when technical power is combined with 
understanding and depth of feeling. Through a long 
and exacting program her technical mastery seemed 
absolute. Her intonation, from the first number to the 
last, was impeccable. And she gave such expressiveness 
to her playing that her instrument of wood and strings 
became alive and eloquent.”"—New York Times, October 
17. 


returned tc 


express 


“Miss Harrison, accompanied by her sister, Miss Mar- 
garet Harrison, showed excellent technique and her bow 
was a caress across the mellow strings of the old cello 


she uses.”-—New York World, October 17. 


. impressed last night 
instrument.”"—New York 


‘The noted English cellist 
as a thorough master of her 
Herald-Tribune, October 17. 


“Miss Harrison has created a field peculiarly her own, 
her work having been the inspiration for several famous 
compositions. Three such compositions appeared on last 
night’s program. A sonata for cello and piano, by 
Delius; a Hungarian sonata for cello alone, by Kodaly, 
and a group of old Irish tunes by Herbert Hughes. The 
closing group contained numbers by Nardini and Sen- 
culle. Miss Harrison’s command of her chosen instru 
ment is a joy to hear and especially in the Hungarian 
sonata, which is incidentally played with the two lower 
strings tuned down a _ half-tone, where the composer 
has given her opportunity for execution of the more in- 
tricate details of her finished technic—New York 
Evening Sun, October 17. 


Boston Recital 
October 10 


“Beatrice Harrison has found the way to make a con- 
cert of cello pieces both an interesting and a musical 
occasion. In these days full-ripened, she frees the 
violoncello with unfaltering and impeccable skill. To 
skill she joins sympathy for the. instrument and suscep- 
tibility to it—a loving kindness that will never force it to 
excesses or humiliate it with tricks. Her tone is the 
voice of its grave sweetness, its dignity and depth, the 
stately graces, the cool brightness, the darkling mystery, 
the sudden fires when Hungaria calls. Her sensibility to 
music as music lends her playing poise, intuition, felicity.’ 

H. T. P., Boston Evening Transcript, October 10. 


Soloist 
Philadelphia Orchestra Oct. 28-29 


“After the intermission the 
Harrison, British violoncellist. Her 
the instrument is excellent, her tone of great beauty 

and her artistry are unquestionably great. 
The concerto makes great technical and artistic demands 
upon the soloist; all of which were met with apparent 
ease by Miss Harrison.”—Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, October 29. 


“Miss Harrison is a masterly artist and she was cor- 
dially received after a performance displaying her as- 
sured technique and comntand of the exquisite tones of 
her chosen instrument.”—H. T. Craven, Philadelphia 
Record, October 29. 
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well-balanced piano accompaniments. Many encores were 
granted the enthusiastic listeners by the baritone, and one 
programmed number had to be repeated. 


Richard Crooks 

Richard Crooks, tenor, was the soloist at the third sym- 
phonic concert on Sunday morning, November 6, at the 
Roxy Theater, being greeted by a large audience. He sang 
with tonal beauty and distinctiveness of style the Una 
Furtiva Lagrima from L’Elisir d’ Amore, which brought him 
a well earned success. Recalled several times, he responded 
with an encore, the ever beautiful O Moon of My Delight. 

The orchestra of 110 men accompanied the singer and 
also played the Goldmark Sakuntala Overture, Tschaikow- 
sky’s fourth symphony (second, third and fourth move- 
ments), and a group comprising prelude, Jarnefelt, To A 
Wild Rose by MacDowell, and Molly on the Shore by 
Percy Grainger. Erno Rapee and his men gave the score 
an authoritative reading. 


Geza de Kresz and Norah de Kresz 

Geza de Kresz, Hungarian violinist, and his English wife 
and accompanist, Norah de Kresz, gave their second sonata 
recital of the season at the Guild Theater on November 6, 
before a decidedly interested audience. In the selection of 
their program the de Kreszs ran practically the whole gamut 
of violin-piano sonata literature. beginning as they did 
with the Brahms D minor, op. 108, Sonata, and concluding 
with a Ravel sonata, in the ultra-modern vein. 

Of the four movements of the Brahms sonata, the first, 
adagio, and last were the most successful, as there is a 
noticeable loss of tone, beauty and resonance in direct pro- 
portion to an increased rate of speed and dynamics. 

It is seldom that one is afforded such a musical treat 
as the second number on Mr. de Kresz’ program proved 
to be. It was a violin solo, sans accompaniment, the Bach 
Chaconne, Partita in D minor. The Chaconne is one of 
Bach's famous two-part inventions, replete with contra- 
puntal intricacies and Herculean feats of bowing. That 
Mr. de Kresz acquitted himself admirably must be a pre- 
conceived conclusion—none but an artist of the first water 
could have the temerity to present such an ambitious offer- 
ing. Mr. de Kresz reached a high point of technical per- 
fection in the Partita, playing the five dance forms with 
only a slight pause between each. 

The last two numbers on the program—sonatas by Jarnach 
and Ravel,—although in the conventional sonata form, 
seemed to have gone over to the side of program, rather 
than absolute, music. Jarnach’s sonata might easily have 
had a title a la Debussy, and the first movement of the 
Rayel might just as well have been another peep through 
one of his contemporaries’ colorful cathedral windows. 
Ravel's second movement, Allegretto (Blues), was written 
in the popular jazz idiom, if one might be permitted to use 
such a term, and began with a strummed introduction on 
the violin. The last movement, Constant Motion, was de- 
lightful. In the piano accompaniments the consummate art- 
istry of Mrs. De Kresz ably supplemented the violin numbers 
of her husband. 


Werrenrath and the Capitol Theater Orchestra 

The Capitol Theater opened its big front door on Novem- 
ber 6 for the Sunday morning throng of music lovers who 
had come to hear the theater’s fifth hour of music and 
Reinald Werrenrath. The program consisted of popular 
orchestral composition—Bizet’s L’Arlesienne suite, the 
scherzo from Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Apprentice, and the second 
polonaise of Liszt. Mr. Werrenrath sang the aria, Vision 
Fugitive, from Massenet’s Herodiade, Duna, and Danny 
Deever, which seem to belong just to him. It was an hour 
of genuine pleasure, devoid of formalities, and filled with 
the spirit of sincere appreciation. David Mendoza, who 
has made the Capitol Theater orchestra the organization 
that it is, directed with the fine sense of feeling and under- 
standing which is characteristic of his work. Mr. Werren- 
rath came forward with a “good morning” air in his smile 
and gait, and he quite merited the long and hearty applause 
accorded him. He felt, perhaps, that his audience merited 
a compliment from him, so he sang The Road to Mandalay. 


Samuel Gardner 

Samuel Gardner, violinist, gave a recital at Carnegie Hall, 
Sunday, November 6. It proved a fine testimonial to this 
serious and thorough young artist, for the large auditorium 
was well filled and, to judge from the amount of applause 
coming from the two top galleries, these must have been 
crowded. Mr. Gardner had many recalls, compelling him 
to play several extra numbers at the conclusion. 

The violinist’s playing is finished, his tone full, round and 
powerful, and always mellow. These qualities, together with 
his serious and unaffected manner made the recital a very 
enjoyable one. 

The Brahms Sonata brought forth in addition to Mr. 
Gardner a good pianist in Mr. Arthur Loesser, who has an 
excellent technic and a euphonious tone. Mr. Luther Glass 
was an able accompanist. 

Mr. Gardner played particularly well in the Vivaldi Con- 
certo, which he did with fine tone, style and technic. It 
was a real joy to hear this beautiful gem of old violin 
music. The two compositions of Mr. Gardner's which ap- 
peared on the program, Old Virginia and Vaqueros, both 
played for the first time, were in his best mood, very orig- 
inal, and brought him great acclaim from the audience. 


Abbie Mitchell 


A thoroughly delightful recital was that given by Abbie 
Mitchell, soprano, at Steinway Hall on November 6. From 
the moment she stepped upon the platform the artist was 
en rapport with her audience, and the applause throughout 
the program was of the most spontaneous and appreciative 
kind Miss Mitchell is a rare artist and should have a large 
following among concertgoers. On this occasion she repeated 
four of her songs, but had the audience had its way there 
would have been a second hearing of practically every num- 
ber on the program. Miss Mitchell has a powerful voice 
under excellent control, and her interpretations are thor- 
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oughly musical. Her lower reg- 
ister is rich and full, the middle 
even and of fine quality, and her 
upper tones are clear and pro- 
duced without effort. 

The singer chose for her 
opening group four German 
songs—two by Brahms, Franz’ 
Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerzen 
and Schubert’s Erlkonig, sung 
with dramatic intensity. 
group of contrasting French 
numbers followed, Duparc’s 
L'Invitation au Voyage appear- 
ing to have a special appeal for 
the audience. In the Russian 
group, sung in English, two 
numbers were repeated and an 
encore given. A group of 
numbers by Cook were rendered 
with fine shading and won her 
enthusiastic applause. The pro- 
gram closed with some Negro 
Spirituals by Hall Johnson and 
3urleigh, all of them effective 
numbers effectively sung. Miss 
Mitchell has a wide range of 
dynamics, and her sustained 
tones are especially pleasing. 
She well deserved the many 
floral tributes given her. 


New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra 

Under the direction of Wil- 
lem Mengelberg the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra appeared No- 
vember 6, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in an all-Wagner 
program. The program was of 
large proportions, making the 
concert longer than even the 
most rabid Wagnerites could 
have desired. 

The A Faust Overture show- 
ed spirit and an excellent work- 
ing out of details, and in the 
Prelude to Die Meistersinger 
Mr. Mengelberg was at his best, 
conducting with life and en- 
thusiasm in which the orchestra 
supported him eagerly. 

Beginning with the all too 
short tuba in the Faust 
Overture (why do not compos- 
ers make more extensive use of 
the tuba?), the players brought 
out the phrases allotted to their 
instruments by the great master 
in a most finished way. 

The trumpet in the Prelude to 
Parsifal was very eloquent and 
beautifully shaded, as were the 
horn, flute, oboe, English horn 
and clarinet in the numerous 
solo passages throughout the 
concert. A tremolo in the bas- 
soon in cantabile passages was 
no more welcome than it is in 
the case of a singer. 

The ensemble of the orchestra 
was perfect, the whole instru- 
mental body sonorous and noble 
in tone quality. The strings 
played with rich tone and clear 
execution. 

The rest of the program was 
made up of excerpts from Die 
Meistersinger and Siegfried, the 
overture to The Flying Dutch- 
man and the Prelude to Die 
Meistersinger. 

The most remarkable part of 
the concert was the very large 
audience present, even to a large 
number of standees; which 
proves the wonderful hold the 
music of the great Bayreuth 
master has on the public. 

Mr. Mengelberg was called 
out a great many times after 
each number and caused the or- 
chestra to rise repeatedly in re- 
sponse to the applause. 
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Pennsylvania Opera to 
Give Hamlet 

The season of eight perform- 
ances to be given by the Penn- 
sylvania Grand Opera Company 
at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in Philadelphia will 
open with Ambrose Thomas’ 
Hamlet on November 16. 
Titta Ruffo, baritone, who re- 
cently returned to this coun- 
try to join the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and to fulfil 
his engagements with the Penn- 
sylvania Company, will sing the 
title role. Ophelia will be sung 
by Pina Garavelli, and the 
names of Rhea Toniolo, Mario 
Fattori, Ivan Izmailox, Giu- 
sepppe Reschiglian, Valentin 
Figaniak, John Witt and Pres- 
ton Foster also appear in the 
cast. The presentation will be 
under the direction of Walter 
Grigaitis. Francesco Pelosi is 
general manager of the com- 
pany. 
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To the artist or concert management an- 
ticipating a_ recital 
event, the magnificently 
PYTHIAN TEMPLE 
available at a moderate 


or other musical 
appointed new 
Auditorium is 
rental. 

Equipped with a grand organ and 
stage, with seating capacity of 1,400, 
perfect acoustics and an atmosphere of 
beauty and refinement. This auditorium 
is unsurpassed in the Metropolitan dis- 


trict in its arrangement. 


In addition fifteen distinctively decorated 
smaller rooms are available. Each organ- 
equipped. Adaptable for all musical en- 


gagements. 


Pythian Temple places at the disposal of 
its guests, a sumptuous foyer and lounge, 
a dining room of rich elegance and many 
other facilities. 


Situated in the 
Center of Convenience 
Street, East of Broadway 
New York 


For information address Manager of Pythian Temple 
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LEADING TENOR 


BERLIN OPERA—HAMBURG OPERA 








By the Dean of the German Music Editors: 


“Richard Crooks, who sang Cavaradossi yesterday in the 
Stadtische Oper in Italian, is a surprise. I remember with 
pleasure hearing this American once before in the Beethoven 
Hall. If this is really his very first appearance on the opera 
stage, then one must congratulate him and us. There are cer- 
tainly more powerful voices than Crooks’, but his voice is beauti- 
ful, ringing, and used with taste and technique far beyond other 
tenors. And how much one detects in him the musical person- 
ality as also the interpreter of the future who already today has 
none of the usual faults of the tenor. He is also a belcantist. 
How successfully he combines chest tones, mixed tones, head 
tones without break, how well he spins out phrases, reaches ef- 
fortless climaxes is truly extraordinary.”—Adolf Weissmann, 
Berlin Zeitung am Mittag, Sept. 28, 1927. 
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OSLO (Christiania) 


“CROOKS SEASON’S 
GREATEST SUCCESS” 


“PUBLIC WILD WITH 
ENTHUSIASM” 


“CRITICS OVERWHELMED” 


(The above are headlines from the leading Nor- 
wegian newspapers of the Capital after Crooks’ 
4 soldout concerts there in7 days.) 


“Crooks is the most remarkable tenor 
who has concertized in Oslo since the days 
of Mierzwinskis. But note this: Crooks 
is endowed by God. He received as his 
birthright a soul of music for whom the 
richest, warmest, manliest tenor voice is 
only an instrument, exterior means to pro- 
duce the most beautiful, bewitching musi- 
cal pictures.”"—Mork, Oslo Nationen, Oct. 
8, 1927. 


“Yesterday we heard a singer who al- 
most took our breath away. He came and 
triumphed. Crooks possesses a voice which 
almost dazzles. The golden splendor, the 
intense ‘bravura’ hypnotised the audience. 
Tremendous success.” — Ulfestad, Oslo 
Morgenposten, Oct. 8, 1927. 


“Crooks took the audience by storm. 
With his beautiful melting tenor he will 
conquer everywhere.” — Erpekum-Sem, 


Oslo Tidens Tegn, Oct. 8, 1927. 


“Crooks has a lyric tenor with the most 
glorious sonorous voice, a sovereign tech- 
nic and thoroughly musical interpretation. 
He seems to be inspired by God.”—Arbo, 
Oslo Morgenbladet, Oct. 8, 1927. 


“What a fascinating singer Crooks is! 
It was a pleasure to meet a really great 
singer, who also is an important artist and 
a refined musical personality. Crooks has 
a tenor of excellent quality. He does with 
his voice as he pleases; he knows no diffi- 
culties. The audience was quickly ensnared 
by this young, handsome and great singer, 
and it culminated in almost riotous ova- 
tions from the audience.”—Mjoen, Oslo 


Aftenposten, Oct. 8, 1927. 
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NEW YORK RECITAL—CARNEGIE HALL—OCT. 26, 1927 


“Crooks gave a recital before an audience that filled the auditorium and was fairly on tip- 
toes to greet him. His operatic items aroused enthusiasm here as abroad. “The Dream,’ from 
‘Manon,’ was beautifully done and quickly acknowledged. Of the ‘Recondita armonia,’ from 
‘Tosca,’ the opportunity for voice more freely used was amply realized, though without the 
leather-lunged manner of too many Puccini tenors. The audience applauded till Crooks added 
an encore. It is rare to hear lieder singing of so intimate and moving appeal as the American 
tenor gave in his German groups.”—New York Times. 


“Richard Crooks, who has acquired popularity in this country as a concert soloist and sung 
with success as recitalist in London and Germany, has just returned from Scandinavian cities 
and from Berlin and Hamburg, bringing the record of some exceptional successes in leading 
opera houses of those places. Germany, it is said, showed him especial favor. Last night he gave 
an attractive program. The list included an air from ‘Tosca,’ an opera in which as Cavaradossi 
Crooks made his Berlin début recently and led critics in that city to see in him ‘a new star in the 
operatic firmament.’ Crooks had an audience filling the house and the applause was at times 
quite overwhelming. His performance was effective as backed by a very beautiful voice and 
a showing of a generous amount of sentiment with impassioned emotional power. He gave in 
certain numbers, as Liszt’s ‘O Komm im Traum,’ a remarkable display of sustained head tone. 
Crooks is a singer with an unmistakable flair for dramatic mood and his voice without doubt is 
a good one for the lyric roles of opera. His delivery of the ‘Manon’ and “Tosca’ excerpts was 
effective beyond question.”—W. J. Henderson, New York Sun. 


“A week or so ago, in reviewing a concert given by an American tenor with an excellent 
voice, we observed that the only trouble with him was that he sang like an American tenor. It 
is a common reproach against native singers, so common as scarcely to need the explanation 
that it means lack of temperament, lack of power to let themselves go. It is so much the more 
pleasant today, therefore, to point out a notable exception to so many of the rest of them. He 
is Richard Crooks. Indubitably, he is now a lyric tenor of first quality. His appearances on the 
other side included his first fling at opera, and that is very likely where his career will lie. His 
singing last night displayed one of the most beautiful among the voices of the day, and he has 
an unquestionable flair for operatic style. This was apparent, chiefly, in the way he handled 
Cavaradossi’s song, ‘Recondita armonia,’ from Puccini’s “Tosca.’ No one now at the Metro- 
politan, except Gigli, could have done it better. There was also ‘Le Réve,’ from Massenet’s 
‘Manon,’ and it was admirably sung.”—J/rving Weil, New York Evening Journal. 


“Crooks is gifted with a rangy and sympathetically colored tenor voice, whose substance per- 
mits him to encompass agreeable pianissimos as well as top-tones of ample volume. Aside from 
mere dynamic and tonal shadings, however, Crooks has far more important artistic assets, con- 
sisting of a high order of musical intelligence, skill in phrasing, and a degree of interpretative sin- 
cerity which, as a rule, tenors do not achieve. The warmly pleased listeners made the tenor 
contribute a liberal addenda of encores.”—Leonard Liebling, New York American. 


“Tones of priceless beauty floated through Carnegie Hall. Imagine a voice of exquisite 
sweetness. Blend with that superb musicianship and intelligence. There stands Richard 
Crooks, the noted tenor. Crooks is both a singer and a musician. Not only has he a voice of 
lyric beauty, but a high degree of true artistry, and a superabundance of that quality which, for 
want of a better term, we call personality. There is nothing that Crooks does that is not the 
quintessence of perfect taste. That is a rather high compliment to pay, but we are ready at any 
moment to stand back of every word.”—Hillel Van Dycke, New York Morning Telegraph. 


“His voice has gained a sonorous timbre, a power and beauty of tone which it had not 
before attained. Doubtless to prove that he had deserved those plaudits abroad, he sang the 
‘Le Réve’ from ‘Manon’ and the ‘Recondita armonia’ from “Tosca.’ He sang exceedingly well. 
His lieder was exquisite. There were encores, of course.’—New York World. 


“Richard Crooks, one of America’s most engaging troubadours, gave a recital last night at 
Carnegie Hall. His tenor was ideally fitted, in sweetness and sensibility, for the art of German 
lieder, of which six were programmed. Here was singing of beauty, style and heart.”—Rich- 
ard Stokes, New York Evening World. 


“Richard Crooks sang to an audience that filled Carnegie Hall. It received him with 
applause and rewarded him with it generously, and frequently prodigally, after each number. 
Crooks has sung much in concert hereabouts, and has recently returned from a highly success- 
ful engagement in Berlin, where creditable reports say he was acclaimed enthusiastically in 
grand opera. His voice is managed with skill and becoming restraint. An operatic aria, ‘Recon- 
dita armonia,’ from ‘Tosca’ was very well sung, with a resonance and style that indicated that he 
would be an acquisition among operatic tenors.”"—New York Evening Post. 





“A voice of infatuating sweetness in which there is an undercurrent of truly 
masculine tenor quality that ennobles each legato and in the final letter cantilena 
of the third act invested his tone with something of the Caruso and Gigli beauty.” 
—Rudolf Kastner, Morgenpost, Sept. 29, 1927. 
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subject was treated with an Italian libretto, and an 
emasculated imitation of German music.” Primarily, 
the work failed because it had no ia aD It was 
designed by Puccini as a commercial seller in Amer- 
ica, but the goods did not measure up to the pte 
advertising. 6 

Berlin’s theaters and concert halls have a seating 
capacity of 68,000. The beer gardens, restaurants 
and cafes accommodate over 600,000. Art and the 
alimentary canal never have had much in common. 
solved the 


$ 
lady writes to this paper: “I have 


servant problem by installing a radio. in their room. 
Please pass on the remedy to other households still 
suffering from suspended servant help.” 

A 


Reciprocity has come at last. America’s importa- 
tion of European musical stars is equaled by Europe’s 
demand for American moving pictures. One now is 
inclined to have. more respect for the law of com- 
pensation. seer" 

“What's ina name?’ Plenty in the names Micha, 
Jascha, Toscha, Sascha, etc., it would appear. It’s 
no easy matter to be accepted as a first class violinist 
these days unless you possess at least one of 
euphonious praenomines. 


those 


etlay Es. 

\ young man who was singing at a party in Brook- 
lyn was arrested and held for kicking a young lady 
who criticised his vocal efforts. B-r-r-r! It’s a good 
thing for a certain journalistic group that profes- 
sional performers are wont to observe the Sullivan 
Law. 6 


Some one asked a group the other day: “If for 
the rest of your life you were permitted to hear only 
one opera, which one would you choose?” Some of 
the replies were Carmen, Tristan and Isolde, Aida, 
Meistersinger and Parsifal. What would your 
choice be ? 

é 

Of recent years, the price of music 
gone up very little, while the price of everything else 
has gone up a great deal. Are music lessons worth 
less than other things, are musicians philanthropical, 
or are they simply lacking in knowledge of economics 
and business ? 


lessons has 


Does grand opera pay? Generally not, 
the performers. There is one shining exception, 
however, and his name is Fortune Gallo. He has ac- 
quired enough of the coin of the realm to build him- 
self the Gallo Theater, which opened in New York 
last Monday evening. The performance was La 
Boheme, presented by the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, the medium through which Mr. Gallo, as an 
impresario, raised himself to his present prosperity. 
The theater is a handsome and comfortably large 
edifice and auditorium, and will be used not only for 
drama and opera, but also for recital purposes. The 
current San Carlo session at the Gallo Theater will 
be of a fortnight’s duration. 


The twelfth season of the Biltmore Morning Mu- 
sicales opened at the hotel of that name last week. 
When one stops to ponder over that fact and realizes 
that for twelve consecutive years these concerts of 
distinction have been taking place, one is led to 
acknowledge that R. I. Johnston, who is the motivat- 
ing factor, has done a great work for the music lov- 
ing public. Not only were these concerts 
pioneers among the first of social and musical events 
in the metropolis—many other now being 
given at fashionable hotels—but they also have be- 
come an institution which offers the best that is to 
he had in musical fare. At the opening concert it 
was estimated that seven hundred persons attended, 
distinguished by the presence of Mrs. James J. 
Walker, wife of the Mayor. The next concert, which 
will -be held on November (18, lists Anna Case, so- 
prano; Arthur Hackett-Granville, tenor, and Alberto 
Salvi, harpist. A 


except for 
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Violanta, as the work of a sixteen year old boy, is 
a marvelous achievement. That opera stamps Erich 
Korngold as one of the outstanding musical talents 
of his time, even though he has. composed nothing 
epochal since then. He began to create while he still 
was under the influence of the Richard Strauss 
domination of that day, fourteen years Now 
Strauss has faded as a leader of new musical thought. 
and his works sound almost antiquated. orngold 
is only thirty years old. His truly formative period 
fell between the periods of Strauss and Stravinsky. 
Maybe an original style has been germinating and 
developing in his artistic consciousness. It will be 
interesting to watch his future output. Meanwhile, 
Violanta has taken the public fancy here—thanks in 
large measure to Mme. Jeritza’s arresting portrayal 
and singing of the title role—as a gripping and color- 
ful drama, with a score of incisive power and bril- 
liance, even if it is not of striking melodic originality. 


ago. 
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TWENTY MINUTES 


One of the difficulties which confronts any so- 
ciety or individual anxious to do something to 
aid the American composer is the seeming im- 
possibility of getting a definite and unbiased 
statement of approval by musicians of unques- 
tionable standing of works submitted. 


If one could say to a conductor or to the head 
of a chamber music organization—or to any in- 
strumental or vocal artist—this work has been 
passed upon and found good by So-and-So (the 
So-and-So being some great musician or group 
of musicians) the work would be likely to get 
a performance. 

But that sort of recommendation seems quite 
impossible to get. Judges in prize competitions 
are not taken seriously. The fact that a work 
has won a prize is (apparently) no recommen- 
dation at all. We do not know why. One would 
think it ought to be, but it is not, that is sure. 
Perhaps the reason is that so many prize works 
have been tried and found wanting. 


And condyetors who judge a work worthy of 
performance are not taken seriously either. 
Perhaps they too often give works by Ameri- 
cans out of policy, diplomacy, or to oblige some 
friends or relatives of the composer. One can- 
not imagine, otherwise, why some works are 
ever given—and this applies as well to some of 
the foreign novelties as to those by natives. 

In many cases it would take—roughly speak- 
ing—about twenty minutes to get an idea of a 
composer’s work. The works are often reduced 
to piano dimensions and can be gone through 
quickly. It is not unusual for the composer to 
be able to play the work in this way himself. 

Twenty minutes! 


And yet the great musicians who are to be 
found who will give twenty minutes of their 
time to such an examination are few and far 
between. Some of them say they will not be- 
cause they do not care to dash the hopes of a 
budding composer; some say they will not be- 
cause they fear their judgment may be incor- 
rect. 

That does not sound convincing . . . but 
there may be other reasons. It has been said 
that such recommendations would not be of 
any use because musicians have given them too 
often and too hastily, and for works that were 
obviously of small import. It has been said 
that most musicians judge chiefly by the tech- 
nical content of a work, not by its beauty. (This 
seems certainly to be the case in prize com- 
petitions.) 

But, with it all, it seems rather surprising 
that some of our leading musicians would not 
do that much for the young idea. A committee 
organized for the purpose of looking for genius 
would be a useful thing. Where there is a prize 
offered a prize is generally given. But sup- 
pose there were no prize, merely examination 
and recommendation, or refusal of recommen- 
dation? In time America would have a list of 
certified works, and these works would un- 
doubtedly get performances. 


Are there any such works? There may be. 
There may not be. Who knows anything about 
it? Has there ever been any persistent effort 
at examination P 


What happens when one sends a work to a 
great master is, often, that the work is immedi- 
ately returned unexamined or is kept a long 
time and then returned unexamined. 

The great musicians may say it is none of 
their business. That is true. It is none of their 
business. They are not paid to do it. They get 
nothing out of it. It means nothing to them. 

Still, twenty minutes once in a_ while would 
not be a serious drain on their time. And in 
twenty minutes one can tell whether a work 
interests or not, and if the work proves inter- 
esting no real musician will lay it down. 

But it is undoubtedly a fact that musicians will 
put a work away without even a glance at it and 
forget all about it—while the composer and the 
friends of the composer wait and wonder, and 
wonder and wait, and after a while write, only 
to learn that the composition has been misplaced 
and must be sought for, and so on, and so forth 
—one can easily imagine the grim details. 

True, it is not the musician’s business. 
bai a 

Is not music, and the progress of music, every 
musician’s business? 


But 
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VARIATIONS 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


The New York Symphony Orchestra gave its first 
concert here at Steinway Hall, New York, on No- 
vember 9, 1878, Dr. Leopold Damrosch conducting, 
and with August Wilhelmj as the soloist. The pro- 
gram embraced Beethoven’s fifth symphony, Carl 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” Overture, Raff’s violin con- 
certo, and Wagner’s “Meistersinger’” Prelude. The 
only survivors of that occasion are Beethoven and 
Wagner. 

Le 

Dawes plan or no Dawes plan, and Versailles or 
no Versailles, Germany has not deprived itself 
musically, and still retains its standing battalion of 
the world’s greatest symphonists and composers of 
grand opera. 

nr ese 

After listening to the recent orchestral perform- 
ance of Debussy’s amorous Afternoon of a Faun, 
Albert Jonas, the piano professor, remarked to his 
madam: “I often have wondered what Monsieur 
Faun's evenings must have been like.” 

zr se 

One of the topics discussed at the meeting of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association, at 
Norfolk, Va., was: “What Methods May Be Used 
to Curtail the Amount of Free Publicity Furnished 
by Press Agents?’ It suggests itself to the inter- 
ested bystander (in this case a musical editor whose 
desk is drowned at the present moment with a carbon 
copy deluge of such matter) that no method devis- 
able by human ingenuity or inhuman cruelty would 
be even remotely efficacious. 

a nd 

Several weeks ago we published the annotated 
program of a symphony concert given in the Asylum 
for the Insane, at Napa, California. It appears that 
a number of our readers have credited us with being 
the author of the clever and highly amusing skit, but 
we regret to say that we did not write it. The 
printed program, which we quoted in its entirety, 
and with no changes, was actually distributed at the 
concert in question, and a copy was forwarded to 
Grena Bennett, the music critic, who presented it to 
us for reprint in Variations. 

eRe 

Florence Hinkle, the soprano and vocal pedagogue 
of the Chicago Musical College, is an ardent lover 
of horse racing, and rarely misses a day of that sport 
when her time permits. Usually her companion on 
those excursions is Mrs. Rene Devries, and the two 
ladies are diligent readers of racing charts, and be- 
lieving subscribers to the advice of various tipping 
bureaus. Recently the two friends attended an after- 
noon of racing at Washington Park, near Chicago. 
They wagered on an equine which, once he had begun 
to move, seemed in no hurry to reach the goal. He 
finally finished last. “What do you think of that?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Devries in disgust. ‘Wrong tempo,” 
was the sententious answer of Miss Hinkle. 

ne 

From Perth (Scotland) where Ignaz Friedman 
has been appearing recently, comes this newspaper 
clipping : 

After the second Ignaz Friedman piano recital : 

Mrs. Sooby: “Me dorter can play twice as loud as ‘im! 
An’ she’s only been learnin’ a year!” 

eRe 

It is almost impossible for us peaceable and peace- 
loving Americans to understand the sort of bitter+ 
ness that leads to the conflict between the German 
people and the Czech people in Prague. As a result 
of this, some of the planned Beethoven performances 
in Prague had to be abandoned. -One- would think 
that Beethoven could claim immunity anywhere, any 
place and at any time. 

nere 

A former member of the Kneisel Quartet was 
noted for his lack of diplomacy, and his general air of 
Bolshevism as regards drawing-room _ behavior. 
Under the Roosevelt regime, the Kneisel organiza- 
tion gave a concert at the White House, followed by 
a reception. When a waiter approached the unruly 
musician with the query, “Tea, or coffee, sir?” the 
tonal one answered: “I'll take chocolate.” Kneisel, 
ever alert for a faux pas from his collaborator, edged 
over to him, and whispered, “I beg of you, behave 
yourself.” Nothing daunted, however, the offender 
raised his voice, and said loudly: “I guess there are 
enough cooks in the White House, to make some 
chocolate, yes? Anyway, if I like it, why shouldn’t 
I have a cup of chocolate, no?” It is related that 
President Roosevelt overheard the essential part of 
the dialogue, roared his hearty laugh, and gave orders 
to serve chocolate to the musician. The latter there- 


upon smiled saucily at Kneisel, and commented, “Do 
you see? One has to ask for what one desires in 
this world.” 

eee 

The New York Herald remarked that a vocalist— 
who collects, arranges, plays and sings Italian folk 
songs—“has the remnant of what must once have 
been a fine and flexible voice, but she has something 
even more valuable, the imagination of the true artist 
and the power to project her own vision.” There 
are many singers who fail to realize the importance 
of either of those things. They may have innate 
imagination and power of projection, but they fail to 
develop those qualities simply because they have no 
idea that they are of any importance. It is a pity 
that so many singers think that the voice is the thing 
—the voice is the thing, but it is not the only thing. 

a 

The Human voice belongs to Alfred Human, edi- 

tor of Singing. 
ner e 

Every once in a while inquiry comes to this paper, 
as to whether Le Courrier Musical, of Paris, is 
owned by the MusicaL Courier of New York, or 
in any way connected with it. The two publications 
have no relationship whatever, except those of 
friendliness. We esteem our French contemporary, 
as a bright, newsy, and progressive publication. 

a ed 

That brazen musical implement, the cornet, gets a 
fine polishing off in an English music paper, which 
wrote recently: “We trust the day may come when 
the trumpet will be adopted in piace of the cornet 
in all orchestras where there is any claim to artistic 
sensibility, and that the cornet may be relegated to 
the place it deserves—the variety stage and the street 
corner.” 

| a 

Here is a “musical” quotation in the London Daily 
Telegraph from a recent “best seller,” the name of 
which is unfortunately withheld: 

“Lady Diana burst out laughing—a harmonious laugh in 
an unaffected minor, consisting of a descending sharp and a 
rising flat.” 

This quite upholds the tradition of novelists, 
whose musical wisecracks were ever a sort of comic 
relief to musical readers. One golden exception, by 
the way, was Samuel Butler, the author of The Way 
of All Flesh, who seems to have loved music enough 
to find out what it was all about. 

nee 

Mussolini, with his desire to recreate the glories 
of Italy, might take it into his head to command a 
national revival of coloratura opera. What could 
the populace do? 

2Re 

Carneval, Carnaval, Carnival, are the various 
spellings of Schumann’s famous piano piece, but 
nevertheless its greatness remains unchanged. 

ere 

A well known New York Methodist minister, not 
long ago delivered a sermon on, “Is it ever right to 
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lie?’ He supplemented his discourse with replies 
from many persons to whom he previously had sent 
the query. We hope he did not overlook: 

The pupil who says to the teacher ; “I did this per- 
fectly at home.” 

The teacher who says to the pupil: “Excuse my 
closing my eyes. It is not sleepiness. I can concen- 
trate better.” 

The parent who writes: “Lizzie will have to dis- 
continue her lessons; she is working so hard for her 
examinations at school.” 

The impresario who says : “We don’t need you, but 
if you will leave your address, I will bear you in 
mind.” 

The prima donna’s husband who says: “You were 
better than ever, my love; no one noticed your 
cold.” 

The pianist who says: “I never am envious of my 
colleagues.” 

The conductor who exclaims: “I did not 
that another orchestra was to play our program here 
yesterday.” 

The manager who wires to a musical club: “Price 
you offer for X. is far below his usual fee. He is 
surprised and offended. However, he will make an 
exception for you, in strictest confidence. Am mail- 
ing you contract tor signing. 

The violinist who declares: “I was offered $8,000 
for this fiddle, but I wouldn't sell it for $22,000.” 

The composer who says: “I could write popular 
music if I cared to, and make barrels of money, but 
it is beneath my dignity.” 

Re 


know 


We do not choose to believe, that because of the 
modernistic works, the tonal classics sound any the 
less vital. 

a 

“More personal liberty is torn from us,” writes 
“Music Hater,” on a baseball score-card; “because 
now that Aeolian Hall has been closed permanently 
there will be fewer concerts to stay away from.” 

eR ® 


When Walt Whitman wrote his famous line, I 
Hear America Singing, he did not exactly have in 
mind Hosses, and The Black Bottom. 

| an 


The only time one doubts that the voice of the 
people is the voice of God, is when an average gath- 
ering of patriotic Americans attempts the singing of 
The Star Spangled Banner. 

eee 


An emergency meeting of musical artists is immi- 
nent, to discuss measures for the recapture of news- 
paper space from the transoceanic aviators. 

2 Re 

A musical ghost popped out of its grave momen- 
tarily not long ago, when Puccini’s defunct Girl of 
the Golden West was exhumed by the Vienna Opera. 
The title role was sung by Mme. Jeritza. Now, re- 
quiescat in pace. 

nr e 

After looking over the much advertised new Ford 
car, F. S. Converse says that he sees no necessity 
for making any changes in his Flivver 10,000,000. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 








TUNING IN WITH EUROPE 











Harold Bauer is going to be one of the first to 
give a recital in the new Pleyel Hall in Paris. This 
hall, about to be opened, promises to be an acoustic 
wonder. Its originator, M. Robert Lyon, of the 
Pleyel house, has spent twenty years in the study 
of his problem, which was, briefly, to eliminate all 
distantly reflected sound waves, which reach the 
hearer too late to be in perfect consonance with the 
nearer waves. He has done this by the construction 
of a super-posed series of three semicircular open 
domes rising from the back of the platform some- 
thing like this: 


Platform 


UN — Willig 








Cress Seetorr 


These are mathematically calculated to catch the 
sound waves at their natural extremity—about eleven 
meters from their origin. The reflections from the 
ceiling are screened off by two large balconies, exact- 


ly calculated to catch the sound reflections from the 


two upper vaults. These balconies can be elongated 
by soft material, so as to screen off either one or both 
of the upper floors and make the hall correspondingly 
smaller or more intimate. The soft screens are 
made of material which allow the sound to filter 
through and so do not act as reflectors. The ideal 
hall, according to M. Lyon, would be one without 
a roof. 
* x 

Speaking of Paris, our valued friend and col- 
league, Clarence Lucas, responds to our request for 
an article with a ready promise, and goes on to say: 


“The only thing that troubles me is this particular week, 
which has been broken up into a dozen unexpected frag- 
ments by visiting Americans. I meant to get the manu- 
script off on Friday night, but at the last minute came a 
request from H. to hear his recital, after which | 
went over to hear the niggers from Utica bawl through a 
few of their plantation songs, with their wonderfully mod- 
ern ideas about Moses, the Jordan, and Jerusalem. — 

“The whole of Saturday till three o'clock was given to 
answering letters, explaining why I could not go to tea. 
or have dinner, or send the address of a boarding house, 
or give the prices of various teachers, or go to meet a 
friend of a friend who had read my articles since time im 
memorial, when the morning stars sang together—and so 
on; the usual affairs of no importance which make life so 
tiresome. 

“Saturday night a detective came to get me to subscribe 
to his agency, and my boy Milton’s teacher came in, because 
it was the boy’s birthday. Sunday I went out to call on 
some musicians from America who had letters of intro 
duction. Sunday night I was notified that Mme. —— wished 
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to meet me at a recital she gave that night. This Monday 
Mr. B . the vocal teacher, has asked me to call to talk 
some weighty project. I am also spending some time 
over this letter of explanation. That is how the time goes. 
| apparently have nothing to show for it, and I have been 
occupied all the time.” . 


over 


This is so nearly a picture of our own troubles, 

that we thought it might do for a collective alibi. 
x * x 
‘rom the London Daily Telegraph: 

“The London correspondent of the Musica Courter has 
written: ‘The mushy ballad concerts, once so beloved in Lon- 
now have fallen into neglect, and soon may be ex- 
pected to cease altogether. The conventional English vocal 
I used to be stultifying excrescences on the 
annual musical season, and did more than any other agency 
to hinder the general English public from becoming ac- 
quainted with the great classical and modern art songs.’ 
the home of The Rosary!” 


don, 


alled seances 


And this from 

Thanks for the compliment, Mr. Legge, but we 
don't think we wrote it. The sentiments are ours, 
all right, but somehow we can’t remember ourselves 
saying Splendid phrase ! 
added by your illustrious pen, 
is unkind. Would we resent any little aversion you 
might have to an American trunk murder because 
some Englishmen seem to have taken a fancy to 
cutting up their best girls? 


* * ot. 


“stultifying excrescences.” 


4 
» ] + v2) 
But the last sentence, 


“Tyrants” have ever been the greatest promoters 
of art; and it is not surprising to see Mussolini doing 
all sorts of things to further the art of music. His 
latest is the establishment of a “Discoteca,” which we 
may translate to mean a phonographic library, in 
Rome. Our informant picturesquely tells us that it 
is for the “registration, conservation and propaga- 
tion of a determined artistic patrimony” which is 
too good to translate. 

* a a 

Stravinsky is in London just now making a set of 

pianola records of his works with autobiographical 
footnotes (no pun intended!) concerning himself. 
Stravinsky enthusiasts will hereafter be able to play 
Stravinsky's while they read how, when, 
where and why he wrote them, which will be very 
helpful. Especially the last 

x * x 


works 


when 
and 


sensation in the Albert Hall, 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Mozart 
was, next to Chaliapin, the echo. There has 
famous echo in the Albert Hall since it was 
built, in dear old Queen Victoria’s day, but many 
people never discovered it until the other night, when 
they heard Chaliapin twice on the same evening, and 
afterwards heard him address them as “La-adie-ies 
a-and ge-entleme-en!” The manager of the show 
ls claimed to be unaware of the existence of 
which is not convincing, since he charged 
the usual fee 


The great 
Chaliapin sang 


Salieri, 


been a 


atterwart 


‘s point of view the Hall is of 
rr even if you do come a little 
ire still in time for the echo. iS: 


PICKLED MUSIC 
Phe Cleveland Plain Dealer (October 28 ) 
uned an interview with William R. 
lon membet 
Mr 
Ate 


mn 


con- 
Steinway, Lon- 
of the celebrated piano firm. 

Steinway, noted as a keen critic of 
bit of a 


interesting opinions, 


musical 
gave out, 
views on 


oa} ¢ 
aiSO ads a 


wag, 
these 


and some like them sweet. 

Mozart. Some even like 

That's a fact. I know 

) give a concert in southern 

me piano in the place and it was 

was sent for, but by the time 

had fallen in with the instru- 
He wouldn't touched 

used to the And that’s the 

time you hear Gershwin’s Rhapsody 

You with it at the 


P 
love 
have it 


dissonance 


fall in love 
inway philosophies might apply also to 
music, except for the fact 
riter of these editorial lines has listened to 
more than thirty-three times, 
of them terrible. 


modernistic 


e's works 


hinks most 


ON VOCAL METHODS 


Under the caption “On Vocal Methods” a letter 


rom William A. C. Zerffi was printed in last week's 
e Musicat Courter, being a reply by the 
1 New York voice teacher to an editorial 
October 27 entitled 
Same Results. 
t editorial paragraph introducing Mr. 
mention was made that he was a 
“Vocal teacher at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in a town of no less importance than Boston.” 
\s a result of this editorial note some people have 
wanted to know if Mr. Zerffi had removed to Boston. 


red in our issue of 


Methods 


ren 
etter, 


MUSICAL COURIER 

No. Mr. Zerffi has not removed to Boston. He 
maintains his New York studio as usual and divides 
his time between New York and Boston. 

Also, be it added, Mr. Zerffi’s letter about vocal 
methods was not written from Boston but from New 
York, in the studio where he keeps his scientific 
apparatus and where he has done most of his in- 
vestigation of vocal mysteries from the scientific 
point of view, which has led to the many valuable 
results which have been described in Mr. Zerffi’s 
many articles in the Musica CourIrr. 

The first two chapters of Mr. Zerffi’s new book, 
Fact and Folly in the World of Song, which is to be 
run serially in the Musitcat Courier, are printed in 
this issue. 


— — 


THE SMOKING SINGERS 

An association (“incorporation now pending”) has 
been formed, with offices at 80 East 11th Street, 
New York (Henry Bern, president) called The 
Tobacco Society for Voice Culture. Some of its 
objects are: 

To improve existing cigaret-advertising so that the same 
shall be directed toward the health and comfort of the public, 
particularly in relation to the care, improvement and 
strengthening of the vocal cords and to stimulate and en- 
courage throat ease by means of campaigns and propaganda 
to the end that the public will be educated’ to believe and 
swallow anything without verification or mastication. 

To offer rewards to those possessing the smoothest and 
mellowest voices proved to have been cultivated and devel- 
oped by smooth cigaret and light literature. 

To circulate among the institutions of higher musical 
learning in the United States and elsewhere information of 
the new methods of voice culture through cigaret smoking. 

To establish homes and refuges for singers, Senators and 
sensationalists whose voices have cracked under the weight 
and strain of their numerous cigaret testimonials. 

Mr. Bern sent to the Musicat Courter the pros- 
pectus of his organization, and a careful perusal of 
the document necessarily raises the idea that the 
president and his associates are somewhat inclined 
to be jokesters. 

At any rate, when the T. S. for V. C. made re- 
quest recently before a high legal tribunal for a 
charter and paper of incorporation, their application 
was refused as being “frivolous.” 

The idea of Mr. Bern and his society probably is, 
to call attention to the wide advertising of certain 
cigarette firms, which publish testimonials of promi- 
nent musictans (especially vocalists) to the effect 
that they smoke quantities of such brands of cigar- 
ettes without injury to their voices. 

Presuming that all the testimonial givers are sin- 
cere in their statements, nevertheless the publicity 
campaign in question lacks something in dignity, 
viewed from the standpoint of the highest musico- 
artistic ethics. 

— 
WAS NERO A VIOLINIST? 

In Paris recently, the chairman of the Paris Ameri- 
can Club, in introducing the violinist San Malo, made 
a facetious reference to the supposed fact that Nero 
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fiddled while Rome burned. Mr. San Malo, in re- 
sponding to the introduction, pointed out that the first 
mention of the fiddle in history is about 1510, and 
that therefore the evil emperor could not have been 
a violinist. So it seems that there was, at any rate, 
one vice which Nero did not What he 
probably did play was the liar or the loot. 

History tells us that the forerunner of the violin 
was an instrument called the crwth, which was in- 
digenous to Wales and England, though it probably 
originated in India. Its model resembled that of the 
Greek lyre, but instead of being plucked with the 
fingers, the strings were sounded by means of a bow. 
The instrument was mentioned by an Irish poet who 
flourished before the beginning of the Christian era. 

The names Viol, Violin and Fiddle are derived 
from the Latin fides, which means string. In various 
European countries the king of stringed instruments 
has been known as Fidrula, Vihuela, Viula, Vielle, 
Fithele, Fidel, Fiedel, and Vedel. The modern name, 
Violin, is from the Italian, Viola, of which Violino 
is the diminutive form. 

In the light of the above it will be seen that the 
term “fiddler” is not one of derision, being based, as 
it is, on the etomological derivation of the name of the 
most popular of musical instruments. 

Apropos, it might be mentioned that Mr. San Malo 
has recently been scoring pronounced successes in 
Europe and now in America. 


possess. 


ECLIPSE OF RUBINSTEIN 

What has become of Rubinstein, Anton Rubin- 
stein, lionized during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century as a great pianist and a composer of 
commanding talents? He died and that ended his 
piano playing. But where are his compositions, 
which at one time sounded in every concert hall and 
in almost every home? 

His symphenies have disappeared; one or two of 
his operas and ballets are heard very rarely in Rus- 
sia; his piano concerto in D minor comes to the sur- 
face occasionally at the hands of well known virtuosi, 
but is fast drifting into the class of compositions re- 
served for conservatory concerts; the Rubinstein 
piano solos, barcarolles, variations, dances, and hun- 
dreds of other pieces in the small forms, no longer 
are in the repertory; the songs have dwindled down 
to the seldom heard Es blinkt der Thau; the choral 
works are dead; the chamber music is represented 
only by one trio and one cello sonata, infrequently 
performed. 

All that remains is the Melody in F, and recently 
it has suffered the final indignity (or is it a glorifica- 
tion?) of being used as the chorus of a jazz song. 

If Wagner killed all the other modern opera com- 
posers, then Brahms can be said to have killed all the 
other modern writers of symphony and of piano 
music, and Rubinstein, through the nature of his 
works, was bound to be one of the first and worst of 
the sufferers. 








I SEE THAT 











The Dayton Westminster Choir has begun its sixth annual 
tour. 

John McCormack refuses to give up his reunion with his 
family in Ireland for $12,000 offered him for a concert 
in America. 

Devora Nadworney’s engagement at Westchester, Pa., was 
so enjoyed that she was asked to repeat the same con- 
cert at Warren, Pa. 

Mana-Zucca writes of the musical ability of her young son, 
Marvin. 

Mario Corti has sailed for America to take up activities at 
the David Mannes School. 

Lucien Muratore will sing at the Opera Comique. 

A Requiem with jazz is the latest composition by the Prague 
composer, Burian. 

The manuscript of Wagner’s Der Tannenbaum has been 
discovered in Zurich. 

Emanuel Bay, who has been associated with Zimbalist as 
pianist, has located in New York. 

Opera in German has been tabooed in Alsace. 

Pizetti and Castelnuovo-Tedesco are collaborating on a con- 
certo for piano and orchestra. 

The Oxford University Press is getting out a new musical 
magazine to be called the Domimant. 

Wilhelm Bachaus has been invited to head a piano master 
class in Vienna. 

Pietro Mascagni is the composer of the new Fascisti hymn, 
The Hymn of Work. 


Donald Francis Tovey, eminent British musician, will return | 


to America in January. 

There will be a benefit performance of 
Metropolitan on November 18. 

Dr. G. De Koos has arranged for the uniting of European 
managers abroad thereby assuring more engagements to 
artists seeking European reputations. 

The twelfth season of the Biltmore Musicales opened au- 
spiciously with the appearance of Lucille Chalfant, Louis 
Graveure and Mischa Weisbord. 

Buzzi-Peccia gives his impression of singing conditions in 
Italy on his return to this country. 

Chicago Opera season opened with a brilliant performance 
of Traviata. 


Turandot at the 


Amy Ellerman has made Christmas records for phonograph 
companies, including Gesu Bambino, by Yon. 

Schumann-Heink, Schelling and Mrs. MacDowell will ap 
pear in the course of lectures this season at Town Hall, 
New York. 

Ernest Carter sailed, October 28, for Germany, to attend 
the premiere of his opera, The White Bird, in Osna- 
brtick. 

200 guests attended the second Sunday 
of the Grand Opera Society. 
Brooklyn Morning Choral, Herbert S. Sammond, conductor, 
appeared at St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, New York, 

October 30. 


evening musicale 
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A Tribute to W. Henri Zay 
166 West 72nd Street, 
New York City. 
To the Musical Courter: 

As a teacher of singing, who has been a friend, a pupil, 
and an associate of W. Henri Zay, well-known voice teacher 
of New York City, who died so suddenly on November 2, 
may I pay a tribute to him and to his work. ; ; 

His death is a great loss, not only to his family and his 
friends but also to the profession of voice training. He 
brought to his work a great variety of talents, which lent 
unusual authority to his teaching. He was not only a fine 
musician, a composer, a writer, an athlete of note, and 
man of wide interests, but, through long study and endless 
experiment, he also knew how voices should be used and he 
was able to impart this knowledge. In his teaching he gave 
unstintingly of his time and energy, and his enthusiasm 
never cooled. 

He was an inspiring leader among those to whom the 
teaching of singing is not just a business, or a means ot 
livelihood, but an art and a science in the service and ad- 
vancement of which one must bring the highest devotion of 
which one is capable, all of ones energy and time, and an 
untiring enthusiasm which takes no count of self. 

Very sincerely yours, 
7 (Signed) Homer Mowe. 
November 5, 1927. 
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WHAT THE JURY THINKS 











The music critics of the New York dailies constitute 
the jury in the appended extracts from criticisms which 
have appeared in the local newspapers. Many concerts 
and operas are given in the metropolis, and the follow- 
ing day the critics agree or disagree on the merits or 
demerits of the performer. However, on most occasions 
the writers do not agree, and this department is con- 
ducted for the purpose of reproducing some of the con- 
tradictions, showing that, after all, the review constitutes 
but the personal opinion of the critic who covers the per- 
formance.—The Editor. 


Huré Sonata, October 26 
(Felix Salmond and Richard Hageman.) 


MUSICAL 


COURIER 


Russian Symphonic Choir, October 27. 


Post 
Here is a choir to appreciate, 
not to criticise . . . these eleven 
men and nine women sang with 
the pure, fluid tone of a people 
to whom singing is as natural as 
breathing. 
Post 
It was a first class program 
ranging from the noble Credo of 
Gretchaninoff to the free and 
living rhythms of a Czecho-Slo- 
vakian dance song . 


Sun 
The voices of the singers as 
a body were not of the best 
uality . . . The sopranos were 
the weakest tonal member. 


TELEGRAM 
. «. pieces of greatly varying 
worth . . . always glory redound- 
ed to the choir; seldom to the 
compooser or to the program 
maker. 


Bruce Simonds, October 29. 


Woritp 
His Bach Toccata ... was 
a thing of shimmering beauty 
and gay laughter. 
JORLD 
That delicious grace and suave 
nuance so grateful to the ear in 
works of the old masters seem 
to appeal to his sense of rhythm 
and musical deportment. 


HERALD 
He opened the program with 
a somewhat academic reading of 
Bach’s Toccata in G. 
HERALD 
. musical intelligence with- 
out any very definite or striking 
musical style. Yesterday's per- 
formance . more negatively 
good than positively bad. 





NEWS FLASHES 








More Success for Arden 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Cecil Arden scored in two recitals at 
Salle des Agriculteur with many recalls and extra 
numbers. (Signed) Lucas. 








Henchman Well Received in Washington 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 
Washington.—The King’s Henchman opened its 


Sun 

The Huré Sonata was _ last 
layed here on Noyember 4, 1922 
xy Mr. Salmond . .. The pre- 
diction may be made that it will 
be played again. It is a work of 
singular and penetrating charm, 
gentle in mood and _ peculiarly 
fine in texture, 


Sun 

The sonata is delicately but 
firmly chiseled in form, and its 
development from thematic ma- 
terial stated at the beginning, 
is direct, perspicuous and warm 
in sentiment. . The melodic 
ideas are compelling and are 
exquisitely contrasted. 


AMERICAN . 

The large audience gave itself 

unreservedly to the charm of this 
wild flower of the bow. 


TELEGRAM 

The sonata by Huré was as 
amorphous as the Brahms was 
crystalline. Why such __ intelli- 
gent musicians as Mr. Salmond 
and Mr. Hageman should throw 
out the fine passionate music of 
Grieg’s sonata . . . and substitute 
these saccharine, cloying meas- 
ures and often misguided effects 
is... a mystery. 

Post 

. . . The artists chose to play 
a work in one movement by 
Huré. It turned out to be a 
typically French affair, with 
much display of moonlight and 
sighing, well supplied with sweet 
themes, but lacking almost en- 
tirely in organic development . . . 
it was not worthy of the care 
lavished upon it by the  per- 
formers. 

Post 

Certainly it was not worthy 
of the care lavished upon it by 
the performers 


Walther Kirchhoff, October 29 
Eventnc Worip 
. . . twanged a nasal reed at 
Carnegie Hall . . . The voice was 
worn and scratchy at the top 
a is songs were at times 
almost unrecognizable as music. 


Wortp 
His other Wagnerian imperson- 
ations . . served to establish 
Mr. Kirchhoff as one of the best 
German tenors heard in _ this 
country in recent years. 


Alexauder Kisselburgh, November 1 
AMERICAN TIMES 
. .. he shows his knowledge of . the smooth texture of his 
correct singing art by not forcing tone became rough when_ the 
the organ beyond its natural lim- singer tried to be too forceful. 


its. 
AMERICAN 


T MES 
He has a f-ill, resonant voice, Mr. Kisselburgh’s 
of great power and range. hardly one of great 
resonance. : 


voice is 
volume or 


Times Sun 
His diction was excellent. His diction was often blurred. 
AMERICAN /ORLD 
He dictioned well... . His German diction was 
rougher than even that tongue of 
gutturals exacts. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


(Continued from page 5) 
the more comic his constant irritation, his anger and his 
foolish idea that he is a singer and a composer. Schiutzen- 
dorf, also, has the courage to disguise his own beautiful 
voice so as to imitate the ridiculous whine of Beckmesser. 
His interpretation of the role is broad comic, but never 
oversteps the bounds of artistry. 

Laubenthal is a handsome and youthful-looking Walther 
and sings the music effectively. His acting is excellent, and 
he and Miss Stiickgold made much of their love scenes—as 
much, at least, as Wagner permitted, which is not altogether 
quite as much as some people might like. The Italian operas 
have more of this sort of thing, but no Italian opera has any 
more beautiful love music than Die Meistersinger, and 
Laubenthal sings it as a real lover, who was also a real 
singer, would do. 

This opera needs more pruning than it now has at the 
Metropolitan. It is too long. A work that starts at seven 
thirty and lets out at about eleven thirty is too long; no 
matter how wonderful it is. Even the confirmed Wagnerite 
must become physically and mentally fatigued during a 
performance of such length. It wears not only on the audi- 
ence but on the artists, the conductor, the orchestra. 

ANDREA CHENIER, NOVEMBER 3 

“War is hell,” said General Sherman. Revolution is no 
joke, either. But poets, philosophers and historians find many 
redeeming features in both. Certain it is that creative art- 
ists of all ages have found much inspiration in these dread 
manifestations of human life. Among the many good herit- 
ages left us by, or rather because of, the French Revolu- 
tion is Andrea Chenier. 

Giordano’s opera, always a favorite since its first per- 
formance in Milan thirty years ago, held the interest and 
gripped the heart strings of a large and representative 
audience at the Metropolitan on the evening of November 3. 
Dealing, as it does, with sanguinary events in the terrible 
eighteenth century uprising in France, the book is neces- 
sarily obvious melodrama of the movie-scenario type; Gior- 
dano’s music is not great or epoch-making, but it is melodi- 
ous, sincere and admirably suited to the text; the com- 
bined result is, notwithstanding anything the critically in- 
clined might say, a powerful and compelling music drama 
of vital human interest and irresistible pathos. 

The mis-en-scene was practically identical with that of 
former seasons. Mr. Thewman’s staging is admirable, char- 
acterized by color, effective grouping and fidelity to historical 
detail. The orchestra was under Tullio Serafin, who elicited 
from the score all the fervor and dramatic climax in it. 

The principal roles were in the hands of Florence Easton, 
Gigli and Danise, all of whom were, in spite of the dread- 
ful weather, in superlative voice and spirits. Miss Easton's 
portrayal of the gentle, ill-fated Madeleine was lovely and 
touching, bringing home to her auditors the inexorable 
cruelty of the grim tribunal which fed to the guillotine 
thousands of gentle, unoffending creatures whose only crime 
was that they belonged to the nobility. Mr. Gigli sang 
and acted his Giglian best in the role of Chenier, the un- 
fortunate poet-lover, rising to great heights in the Improviso. 
Admirable throughout was Mr. Danise in the baritone role 
of Gerard; his noble organ and soulful style brought him 
thunderous applause after his aria in the third act. Other 
thoroughly enjoyable performances were those of Didur as 
Mathieu, the spy, and Kathleen Howard as the countess- 
mother of Madeleine. 

All in all, a well staged, well rounded, sonorously sung and 
warmly acted performance of a work whose intense human 
interest and sentimental appeal will doubtless keep it on 
the boards for many a decade. 

La Forza Det Destino, NoveMBER 4 

When Rosa Ponselle decided to rest last summer and 
turned down all flattering offers to sing here and abroad, she 
was a wise young lady. Those who heard her in her first 
appearance of the season with the Metropolitan agreed that 
never has she been in better voice than right now. During 
the evening there was no trace of weariness or strain noted 
in her singing—and the role is by no means easy,—but her 
glorious voice in all its rich beauty and easy flowing volume 
quite enraptured the huge audience which included many 
standees. Rosa Ponselle is slimmer in figure and is a pleas- 


ure to look upon whilst the ear is charmed—that is more 
than can be said of some opera prima donnas. One counts 
this young singer among the few of the rea!ty colorful 
women singers on the operatic stage to-day. A really great 
artist she is possessed of a voice such as one hears seldom. 

Martinelli and Basiola also made their first bows of the 
season, and both were in good voice. The popular tenor’s 
singing was the occasion for loud applause and cries from 
the standees, and which he certainly merited, especially after 
his several arias. The famous third act duet, always recall- 
ing to mind Caruso and Scotti, was finely done by Martinelli 
and Basiola. The latter also joins the company in good 
voice and one might add that the performance on the whole 
was a mighty good one. Philine Falco made her debut as 
Curra. She did what little she had to do like a little veteran. 
3ourskaya re-appeared as Prezosilla and scored with the 
chorus after her difficult aria in the third act. Prinza’s 
voice was heard to advantage as the Abbot, and Malatesta 
as Father Melitone provided some laughs with his skilful 
characterization. Bellezza conducted skillfully. 

VIOLANTA, AND HAENSEL UND GRrETEL, NOVEMBER 5 

A double bill featured the first matinee of the season at 
the Metropolitan on November 5. A premiere and a revival 
there were; the former, of Erich Korngold’s Violanta, the 
latter of Humperdinck’s Haensel und Gretel. 

The stormy modernistic score of the sixteen year old (at 
the time he wrote it) composer prodigy was in sharp con- 
trast to the freshness, grace and ingratiating loveliness of 
the music of old man Humperdinck. Frankly, we hold with 
the Humperdinck kind of music; the audience thought like- 
wise. 

The Violanta libretto is a sinister story, dealing with 
illicit love, revenge and homicide; human manifestations 
which the youthful composer portrayed with color and con- 
siderable power, but lack of originality in thematic and 
instrumental treatment. Richard Strauss and Puccini seem 
to be the models which the precocious talent of Korngold 
enabled him to emulate. As a sheer technical achievement 
the thing is astonishing in one so young. 

As for the book—Violanta, the young wife of an elderly 
man, is bent on avenging the death of her sister, a lady who 
had drowned herself because of a ruinous love affair with 
one Alfonso, natural son of the King of Naples. During a 
Neapolitan carnival she lures her intended victim to her 
house, having previously arranged to have her husband ap- 
pear at the psychological moment to slay him. When AI- 
fonso tells her that his immorality was the result of the 
illegitimacy of his birth, which made it impossible for him 
to receive proper care and training in his youth, Violanta 
concludes that he is not such a bad fellow after all; and, as 
he is an attractive specimen of manhood, her hatred turns 
into sudden and violent love. When her husband enters the 
room he finds them embracing. He thrusts at the lover, 
but she receives the blade—and dies, fortunately for her 
matronly virtue. It all happens in one act. 

Maria Jeritza was a handsome and richly gowned Vio- 
lanta. She infused the role with all her wealth of histrionic 
ability, and vocally she was at her best. The Alfonso was 
Walther Kirchhoff, who proved in all respects a worthy foil 
to the soprano, Clarence Whitehill took able care of the 
destinies of Troval, the husband, and Bracca, his somewhat 
superfluous artist friend was well sung by Angelo Bada. 

Humperdinck’s perenially lovely fairy tale never sounded 
more delicious than when placed in juxtaposition with music 
such as Korngold’s. Try as they may, the moderns cannot 
devise anything to supersede the lure, genial warmth and 
sheer beauty of works like Haensel and Gretel. 

Editha Fleischer and Queena Mario were all that could 
be desired as the two little peasant children. Miss Fleischer 
brought to the part of the Haensel a freshness of voice and 
a grace and naiveté which were positively a delight. Miss 
Mario, whose stature as an artist has long been established, 
was never better than in her portrayal of Gretel—both vo- 
cally and histrionically. Mr. Schutzendorf as the father, 
Miss Wakefield as the mother, Merle Alcock as the Sand- 
man, and Dorothea Manski (debut) as the Witch all con- 
tributed their artistic best towards completing a perform- 
ance of all round merit. 

Mr. Bodanzky led the orchestra in both operas in his cus- 
tomary authoritative and lucid manner. 

RIGoLeTTO, NOVEMBER 5 


The first big venture of Louise Lerch in the operatic 


tour at Poli’s Theater here, breaking all records, 
with matinee receipts November 5 totalling $9,900. 
Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and society, official and mu- 
sical, of Washington enthusiastically approved 
brilliant and colorful performance with unusually 
large orchestra. Am arranging return perform- 
ance. (Signed) Mrs. Wilson Greene Concert 
Management. 








Giannini in Minneapolis 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Minneapolis.—Giannini made her appearance as 
soloist with the orchestra here on November 4 at 
its twenty-fifth anniversary concert. Her glorious 
voice was enthusiastically received. Greatest suc- 
cess ever had in Minneapolis. (Signed) P. K. 








Clara Rabinovitch Pleases Berlin 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Berlin—Clara Rabinovitch, American pianist, 
received an exceptionally cordial reception on her 
debut here on November 4 at Bechstein Hall. 
After her rendition of Chopin’s sonata the charm- 
ing artist was obliged to give five encores. Lights 
had to be turned out at the close of the program 
to get the rapturous audience to leave the hall. 

(Signed) B. 








Westminster Choir Scores 
(S*ecial telegram to the Musical Courier) 


St. Louis, Mo.—9,000 attended the concert at 
the Coliseum on Friday night registering enormous 
enthusiasm over the Westminster Choir. Man- 
agement eager to secure Choir for return date on 
January 5. (Signed) H. M 








Hess and D’Aranyi in London 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


London.—Hess and D’Aranyi gave sonata reci- 
tal here, November 6, with overwhelming success. 
House completely sold out before doors opened. 
Amazing enthusiasm. (Signed) Ibbs & Tibbett. 








Seattle Symphony Begins Season 
(Special telegram to the Musical Courier) 


Seattle—First concert of the second season of 
the new Seattle Symphony, under Karl Krueger, 
was an auspicious and successful event. Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony, the principal offering, 
was followed by Moussorgsky’s Night on a Bald 
Mountain, Korngold’s Much Ado About Nothing, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Bumble Bee, and Wagner’s 
Ride of the Valkyries. Conductor Krueger was 
greeted by a capacity audience of season subscrib- 
ers and accorded a tremendous ovation. Thus the 
season, beginning with enthusiasm, is assured of 
financial and artistic success. (Signed) J. 











field was attended by the Allentown, Pa., notables when she 
took the part of Gilda in the season’s first performance of 
Rigoletto. _Miss Lerch is a charming soprano, who pos 
sesses a voice of good quality and purity, especially noticeable 
in the higher. register. She uses it with ease so that it has 
a general flute-like tone, and her agility is fleet and clean, 
here is, furthermore, no distinct change between her head 
tones and her lyric registers, which makes for an even pro 
duction. She gave to the role of the naive girl a wistfulness 
of impersonation which was highly in keeping with the 
character. Giuseppe de Luca as Rigoletto, Lauri Volpe as 
the Duke, and Adamo Didur as Sparafucile gave to Miss 
Lerch all the artistic support which these veteran musicians 
are capable of, both from the standpoint of their ability and 
their generosity. De Luca is always a great artist, and it 
seems superfluous to mention his vocal ability: Lauri Volpi 
was hailed by the public, and Didur added his outstanding 
histrionic qualities to the short episodes of his role. The 
settings were excellent and the chorus should be mentioned 
as adding to the verve and background of the drama. Ina 
Bourskaya as Maddalena and Philine Falco as Giovanna 
fitted well into the list of artists. 


SunpAy NiGHt Concert 

The series of Sunday evening concerts at the Metropolitan 
Opera House opened on November 6 with a prograin of 
Italian operatic airs and overtures; and it was an auspicious 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


opening, with the debut of Margaret Bergin, contralto, 
whose voice is of rich and liquid quality. She was fortunate 
in choosing the air, O mio Fernando from Donizetti’s La 
Favorita for her initial appearance. It served to display the 
evenness of her voice and her able control; and it brought 
into relief the warmth and depth of feeling in it. Bravos 
greeted Mario Basiola’s cavatina from the Barber, and 
well they might have. Miss 
Bergin’s debut and the wel- 
come to Basiola seemed to 
be the evening’s highlights. 
Queena Mario sang the Bala- 
tella from Pagliacci with 
grace and feeling, and 
George Cehanovsky’s voice 
was especially well suited to 
the dramatic requirements of 
Verdi's Eri Tu from the 
Masked Ball. Ensemble num- 
bers, the duet from L’Elisir 
d’Amore, sung by Miss 
Mario and Alfio Tedesco, 
and the quartet from Rigo- 
letto, sung by Charlotte 
Ryan, Dorothea Flexer, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan and Mr. 
Basiola, were pleasing, and 
Mr. Tokatyan sang Cielo e 
Mar from La Gioconda with 
artistic color and true feel- 
ing. An unfamiliar aria, Il 
Lacerato Spirito from Ver- 
di’s Simon Boccanegra was 
well sung by Joseph Mac- 
pherson. Giuseppe Bam- 
hoschek conducted, and the 
rchestra was excellent. 


~/ —. 
“And That's That!” 


Frederick Jagel Makes Debut at Metropolitan 


Two summers ago, on our first trip to Milan, we heard 
a young American tenor walk away with a performance 
of Lucia at the Dal Verme. After the performance 
eg en - Jagel informed us that his one ambition was to 
be back in his own New York and at the Metropolitan 
Last Tuesday afternoon young Jagel’s wish was realized 
when he was accorded a genuine ovation as Radames in 
\ida at his debut at the Broadway house. We admit we 
wanted to see him “put it over” and were a bit nervous 
when the moment for the Celeste Aida came. We needn't 
have been. Jagel sang it superbly and the ovation—and 
not a forced one—at its conclusion gave us a genuine thrill. 
“It's great to see one of our own make such a hit” was 
the comment of many during intermission, and we were 
in accord with them. The voice of the young tenor is of a 


MME. 


Mme. Crozier Ozmun, American soprano, who will con- 
certize this season, is an interesting young woman aside 
from her art. 

The writer interviewed hae? recently and her brief story 
is full of interest. Here it is: 

“T was born in Grand "Rapids, Mich. My grandfather, 
Rev. Owen Russel Loomis Crozier, went to’ gee be- 
fore it was a state. He was by birth a New Yorker and 
was known as ‘The Boy Preacher’ of that state. At an 
early date when the University of Michigan still had a 
fence around it, the family moved to Ann Arbor, where 
the boys and girls finished their education. 

“As I wished to carry on this tradition, I obtained there 
my B. A. degree. I went to fourteen schools and three 
universities, spending my vacations in travel in the United 
States, Canada, Europe, Cuba and Mexico. 

“I found I had a voice while at the University School of 
Music at Ann Arbor, where I’ studied under James Hamil- 
ton, well known and beloved tenor. | sang in the May 
festivals under Albert Stanley and also in the choir at the 
Congressional Church, opposite the campus. 

‘After graduation and a summer of travel in Canada 
with my father, I returned with him to New York. I will 
never forget the little talks we had. As my mother died 
when I was in my first year of college, father tried to fill 
a double duty. Picturing in vivid fashion the adventures 
and struggles of his life, he inspired me with a will to 
achieve. The richness of his life as lawyer, author, financier, 
manufacturer, inventor and public speaker, made me feel 
that | was wasting time. I had taught on the playgrounds 
of Cincinnati and had done social work throughout my col- 
lege course, but my father was known as a public speaker 
at sixteen and went to England at twenty-one on a speaking 
tour, while my grandfather was known at fourteen as a 
wreacher. My aunt, Dr. Jenny English Crozier, a sur- 
geon and missionary, was at that time home on furlough 
from India. I was determined to return with her to this 
land of mystery. I thought I would try to be a writer as 
| had had some little success with poems and stories, and 
therefore wished to travel. 

“Father opposed my trip to India. However, I could not 
give it up. I felt like a bottle of old champagne that had 
just been uncorked. I had tea with a friend, Lillian Con- 
cord, who had been one of Belasco’s leading women. Feel- 
ing very small, I determined to start immediately on my 
life’s career. I spent the rest of the afternoon interviewing 
everyone who might be a possible stepping stone to India, 
getting my first job with Dennison on Fifth Avenue. | 
had told them of my connections and was employed to 
learn their business that I might gratify my wish and 
represent them in India. I also engaged passage with my 
aunt, who was returning in several months’ time to her work. 
Father watched me quietly as the time neared for my 
departure. Seeing my determination and thinking India a 
very distant country, he tempted me with a European trip. 
\ party of college students were sailing in several weeks 
with Prof. Munroe of Temple Tours. I explained my 
opportunities to my employer at Dennison’s and secured my 
ireedom. My tour with Prof. Monroe gave me a bird’s-eye 
view of Europe and a desire to revisit many places. Con- 
sequently | remained alone in Paris when my party returned 
to the United States. It proved to be an ideal center for 
my studies and wanderings. Life was colorful, fast moving, 
strange. I studied music, art, French, life—cosmopolitan life. 
Pershing came with his great forces to honor the victorious 
Unknown Dead. Paris mingled sorrow with gaiety. I had 
friends with the American forces. With them I visited 
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beautiful quality and he uses it well—mighty well—with 
little if any forcing. If one were inclined to think Aida 
too heavy fo: him, let time decide what roles he should 
sing. However, he is a worthy member of the company. 

Greta Stueckgold was a good Aida. She sang well 
and put herself wholly in the part. And how nice it is to 
see a slim and attractive Aida, worthy of Radames’ affec- 
tion! Matzenauer was a regal Amneris and reappeared 
in good voice. Didur—and long may he remain with the 
company !—was the Ramfis and a fine voiced one, with 
Mario Basiola scoring with the standees in his delineation 
of Amonasro. Charlotte Ryan was pleasant to hear as the 
Priestess, and Serafin rejuvenated the old score. 


THE MOVIES 


(Continued from page 23) 
dislike of him into love, by proving his sterling qualities, 
which are many. The two are stranded on the summit of a 
glacier in the Canadian Rockies, and the young Canadian, 
John Weston, finely acted by Lawrence Gray, out-Crusoes 
old Robinson of that name, thereby winning the love of the 
heiress. 

The orchestra, under the fluent baton of Erno Rapee, 
plays music from Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba and Rubin- 
stein’s familiar Kammenoi Ostrow, supported by a mixed 
chorus behind a transparent drop. The latter is an effective 
arrangement, which “goes by” with the audience. 

A number of well staged vocal and terpsichorean episodes 
are very pleasing, though some of them, especially the 
Pajama Girls, are a trifle prolix. The magazine and Fox- 
Case Movietone is of unusual interest. 





DO YOU KNOW THAT— 











CROZIER OZMUN 


Two Arabian Knights continues at the Rivoli, and Mary 
Pickford in My Best Girl is at the Rialto. 

The Movietone news reel will be a regular feature of the 
Roxy Theater in conjunction with the Fox News. 

Jeginning November 14, Iolanthe will be presented by Win- 
throp Ames every Monday night thereafter, with The 
Mikado at other performances. Later Pirates of Pen- 
zance, Gondoliers, and other Gilbert and Sullivan operas 
will be presented. 

Universal's latest, Uncle 
at the Central. 

Hammerstein's Golden Dawn, with Louise Hunter, is sched- 
uled to open here on November 17. 

Isa Kremer, who scored such a success in her return en- 
gagement at the Palace Theater, has been signed up 
for the entire season on the Orpheum, Keith, Albee cir- 
cuit. 


Tom's Cabin, opened last Friday 


Tp > 
INTERVIEWED 
the cabarets, cafes, famous restaurants—all filled with our 
uniformed men. How good they looked! I had been away 
from my homeland long enough to appreciate those big 
broad shoulders. I was fortunate in meeting such people as 
Dr. Frank Crane, his sister, Mrs. Tilton, and Mme. Bial- 
kiewicz, with whom I| continued my voice training. I sang 
in the American Church of the Holy Trinity in Paris, 
visited the Ann Morgan workers, translated letters at the 
Red Cross from little French children to their adopted 
American parents, sang in concerts here and there. I re- 
visited Germany, Switzerland and Italy with several Amer- 
ican girls, encountering situations both humorous and dan 
gerous. I had intended staying in Europe two years longer. 
“In Germany I had my first psychic experience. I told 
my friends that I felt my father was very ill. The feeling 
was so strong that I could not dismiss it. As I did not 
receive any news to confirm this feeling, | thought all was 
well. I returned to Paris and then to Italy. In Rome | 
received a cable saying that father could not live until my 
return. I hurriedly came back to New York and found 
father rapidly recovering from his illness. The doctor or- 
dered a complete change, so we went to Yucatan, to the 
beautiful city of Merida, where we were delightfully enter- 
tained. Here | met the charming Mexican opera singer, 
Solidad Rendon. We proceeded to Campache, where we were 
the guests of Governor Flores. We visited the famous ruins 
of the Mayas said to have been built before the time of 
Christ. The hospitality and gifts of my Mexican friends 
overwhelmed me. Mona Lisa, the monkey, was a parting 
gift. The story of her career would take much longer to 
tel! than mine. Upon returning to New York I entered 
my father’s business. He was president of several com- 
panies. They manufactured building materials under his 
and other patents, licensing other companies to the same. I 
learned the business to the best of my ability. Complica- 
tions had arisen due to the greed of some of my father’s 
business associates. They seemed to see a business oppor- 
tunity in my father’s poor health. They succeeded by their 
actions in causing my father’s complete physical collapse. 
He was taken away to a sanitarium. I was left to do the 
best I could with his affairs. There were several years 
when the skies were not so bright. I learned more of life 
and of men—a different life. I worked all day at my 
father’s office, meeting men who might solve the problem 
we were facing or muddle it into greater complexity. In 
the evenings I studied music. I had found William Hous- 
ton, a pupil of Sbriglia, who taught Nordica and Jean de 
Reske. The greatness of Houston’s quiet work and forcible 
personality helped me. My voice improved enormously. 
Mme. Bialkiewicz came to this country and I continued my 
work with her as well as with Houston. As she is an oper- 
atic and concert singer, pianist, orchestra director and 
linguist, her coaching had proved invaluable. I became a 
prima donna and had two years of experience of various 
sorts on the stage and in concert work. In the meantime, 
business problems were settled due to my father’s improved 
health. A consolidation of the plants in which we were in- 
terested was brought about by H. R. Flint. Other matters 
were settled in court in our favor. I had gained consider- 
able knowledge of business and succeeded in inventing a 
new building product for which there are patents pending 
in Washington. It is my wish that this product will be use- 
ful in making ‘Better Homes at Less Cost’ for the Ameri- 
can people. This and my singing are my two greatest hob- 
bies. In March of this year, at the Little Church Around the 
Corner, I married Edward Henry Ozmun, son of the late 
Consul-General to Turkey.” 
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FRANCES NASO® 


AMERICAN PIANIST 





Miss Nash’s return to New York for 
her first recital in two years at the 
Town Hall on October 25, 1927, was 
a great triumph for this beautiful art- 
ist. A large audience demanded over 
ten encores and she was acclaimed 
by press as well as public. 


New York Evening Post: 


“6 NE realized that an evening of modern 

music can be a rare delight when 
Frances Nash gave a piano recital last night. 
It seemed that the evening proceeded from 
one delightful thing to another as Miss Nash 
went through the five movements of Schu 
mann’s ‘Faschingschwank aus Wien’ with 
romantic fire toned with exquisite bits of 
light fancy, and then concluded her program 
with Albeniz’s ‘El Puerto’ neatly played 
with a quick decisive rythm, the tantalizing 
gypsy movement being brought out with del- 
icate sureness.” 





New York American: 


“Frances Nash gave a piano recital last 
night and added another excellent chapter to 
her history of New York appearances. She 
possesses an uncommonly fine talent and a 
keen understanding of the method and man- 
rer of securing keyboard effects. Her read- 
ing of the sonata (MacDowell’s Eroica) was 
broadly effective, dashingly brilliant in the 
dramatic episodes and charmingly tender in 
the lighter passages. Her readings, in fact, 
convinced her hearers that her agile and ac- 
curate fingers were guided by an intelligent 
and capable musician.” 


New York Sun: 


“Miss Nash plays with a vigor that many 
masculine exponents of the pianoforte might 
envy, and such virility of treatment is cer- 
tainly an asset in presenting such numbers 
as Prokofieff's ‘Marche’ and the allegro of 
the Schumann piece. . . . The applause 
was generous and certainly the pianist was 
deserving.” 


New York Herald Tribune 


“Her work is both interesting and stimu- 
lating. A great many people came to hear 
her and remained to demand encores.” 


New York Times: 


“She plays with imagination and revealed 
a commanding technique. Her left hand 
particularly has an extraordinary power for 
bring out inner voices in the music.” 








Management: Metropolitan Musical Bureau 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 
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Among the numerous compositions for the violin by Fer- professor of the Royal Conservatory of Music, Prague; 
dinand Carri are a great many technical works, which in- A. Lefort, professor of the Conservatory of Music, Paris; 


clude his famous Special Studies for the development of Edmund Singer, professor of the Royal Conservatory of 
DB ] I U A R Yy the mechanism of the left hand, and the flexibility and free- Music, Stuttgart; Jend Hubay, professor of the Royal Con- 
dom of the bow arm in legato playing, and his famous servatory of Music, Budapest; Leon Desjardins, professor 


Special Scale Studies in a new form, op. 21, for the violin. of the Conservatory of Music, Paris; Florian Zajic, royal 
These studies are in the greatest demand by teachers and professor, Berlin; Emile Sauret, professor of the Royal 
ee ce students of the violin in this country, as well as in the Academy of Music, London, etc. These distinguished mas- 
FERDINAND CARRI celebrated conservatories of music in Europe. Considering ters wrote Mr. Carri in words of approval, and adopted 
Ferdinand Carri, who held the enviable reputation of these exercises in their teaching. Besides these technical 
being one of the foremost masters and pedagogs of the works, Mr. Carri wrote Cadenzas for the two great Con- 
violin, died on October 22 at his home in Mount Vernon, certos by Paganini, and for the Concertos by Beethoven 
N. Y., at the age of seventy-one. He was born in Rheydt, . and Brahms; a Fantasie @aprice for violin solo, in Memory 
Prussia, on August 25, 1856, began the study of the violin ‘ of Paganini; Elfentanz, concert etude in thirds; a number 
at the age of four, and made such progress that he soon of transcriptions, among which are Schubert's Ave Maria, and 
won the plaudits of musicians and connoisseurs by his - the E flat Nocturne by Chopin, in which, for a tonal effect, 
precocity, and astonished the critics with a musical intel- , the violin is tuned up a half of a tone above pitch, thus 
igence seldom found in one so young. .) playing in D major, while the piano part keeps the original 
Upon attaining his majority he took his place among the ‘ key of E flat major. There are also six Divertissements for 
virtuosi of the day, and his art was so highly esteemed violin and piano, which are of medium difficulty and pleas- 
hat Jadasohn dedicated to him many of his compositions. ant recreations for the student. 
He also received letters of appreciation from Saint-Saéns, The passing of Ferdinand Carri is a great loss to the 
Gade, Carl Reinecke, and other musicians of — note. music world. 
He toured all over Europe and received numerous flattering mats 
comments from the press, among them one from Labouchiere W. HENRI ZAY 
in Truth, London, who says that Ferdinand Carri “is a Pupils and friends of W. Henri Zay, well known teacher 
most finished executant—he compelled my admiration by of singing of New York City, were shocked to hear of his 
his wonderful double-stopping, his octaves, his silvery sudden death on November 2. Mr. Zay was fifty-seven 
harmonics and his broad, sonorous tone.” years old, had been in splendid health, and was busily en- 
After his appearances in London he was offered a pro- gaged in teaching up until a few days of the end, when a 
fessorship bythe London Conservatory of Music. In Lon- severe cold, developing into influenza, caused a sudden heart 
don he was further honored by being presented with a attack which brought instant death. 
rare Magini violin in wonderful preservation in spite of its Mr. Zay was an ge ay an, born in Findlay, Ohio, and 
great age. This presentation was made by Mr. Beadell, < educated there and at the Case School of Applied Science 
wealthy collector of rare violins, who was a member of he ; in Cleveland. While studying engineering there he became 
Royal Society of which the Duke of Edinburgh was the con- ~ interested in singing, and after some work in this country 
certmaster. Mr. Beadell some time before had paid a he went to England at the age of twenty to study with 
thousand guineas for this fine instrument—an enormous t Shakespeare, who as a pupil of Lamperti was the popular 
price for those days teacher of that time. As a pupil, and later an assistant of 
In Paris, Mr. Carri participated in the Saint-Saéns musi- Shakespeare, he met all the leading musicians of the day, 
soirees and was on a footing of friends hip with the and gained much valuable experience. 3reaking away from 
eading musical lights of France. But it was in Germany this connection, he opened his own studio in London and 
Carri made his greatest success. At his Leipsic taught there for twenty years, with many successful pupils 
created a furore, and the Tageblatt noted that to his credit. He returned to America in 1916, opened his 
the musical world were present, among them New York studio, and published his widely read book on 
1¢ professors from the conservatory: Dr. Oscar Paul, singing, The Practical Psychology of Voice and Life 
Prof. Jadasohn, Dr. Zopf, Carl Reinecke, Paul de Witt, (Schirmer ). 
and other notables = — ? His loss is a great one to his numerous pupils and to the 
After his successes abroad, Mr. Carri, with his brother, FERDINAND CARRI profession to which he devoted his life, for he was an 
Hermann, came to America and opened The New York original investigator in the field of voice development. His 
Institute ‘Violin Playing, Piano and Vocal Culture. the originality of this great technical work, totally different Study and investigations led him to develop an a 
Many of Ferdinand Carri’s violin pupils hold prominent from all other scale works published so far, it is not a method combining the principles of the Italian school of Be 
positions in the opera and the great symphony orchestras, matter of astonishment that those who are acquainted with Canto with the true French school of Masque ne ota 
or appear in concert and recitals as soloists. His pupils its merits should claim it equal, if not superior, to the most He was a fine musician, a composer with a number of suc- 
exhibit all the excellent qualities necessary for good violin important technical works of our modern masters of the cessful songs to his — an athlete of note, and a clear 
playing, their principal features being brilliant manipulation violin. and forceful writer, his book being used in many studios 
of the bow arm, fine position in general, perfect ease in Among the great number of flattering letters of unquali- 45 4 text-book and his frequent articles on singing being 
overcoming technical difiiculties, sound and healthy tone fied praise which Mr. Carri received on this work are some ¢agerly read. ve ; 
production, and that rare accompli shment in violin playing from the highest and most prominent violin authorities in, He was married in 1916 to Eileen Horner ot London, and 
perfectly true intonation in single as well as double stop- Europe, such as: the late Joseph Joachim, president of the 5 survived by her and by four children—Willabus, Eileen, 
ping, and excellent musical conception saint High School of Music and Art, Berlin; Otto Sevcik, Patricia and Collison. f ; ; Le 
Mr. Zay was a member of the New York Singing Teach- 
ers’ Association and of the Anthroposophical Society, in 


MARIE; EJ IZABE" g H FI ¥ IF-GEI which for many years he was an active worker both here 
and abroad. His life was unselfishly devoted to advancing 
MEZZO-SOPRANO the cause of fine singing, and he brought distinction and dig- 


Met: RICHARD COPLEY 10 East 43rd Street, New York "ity and a thorough knowledge to the profession of teaching 
it. 


~waein.er tAbULTY OF MRS. MARGRETHE JENSEN 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Mme. Margrethe Boye Jensen, age sixty-seven, at one os 
Private Studie Tusedays and Frida 8, Room one of the foremost Liede rsingers of Scandinavia, died i 
120, Carnegie Hall, New rite only Montgomery, Ala., on October 28, stricken with vantaioels. 
VOCAL TEACHER for <icubeneees \fter commencing her musical studies in Copenhagen, Mme. 
- Jensen continued studies with the first masters of Germany 
TENOR and France, and sang with great success in all the leading 
Chicago Civic Opera cities of Germany, such as Berlin, Leipsic, Dresden, and 
Cologne. She also appeared in London, Manchester, and 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian other English cities, and made a short stay in America, sing- 


Sha. Diaw -Verk, ASRS .Gerchenter Aun. Chicago ing as guest soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Mme. Jensen is survived by her husband, Prof. Olaf Jensen, 
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TEACHER of teacher of piano and organ at the Woman's College, Mont- 
SINGING gomery, Ala. 
Steinway Hall, New York City JOHN W. NORTON 
Phone Circle 0477 John W. Norton, chairman of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Organists, died suddenly at 


his home in Flushing, L. I., on November 2. Successful 
V I O LI N I Ss T in splendid musical work in Chicago, he came to New York 
Direction: Concert Management and became organist and choirmaster of St. George’s 
Harry and Arthur Culbertson, church, Flushing, where he built up a fine organization of 


33 West 42nd St., New York men and boys, also an oratorio society of goodly numbers. 
a —————————— The funeral took place at the church, November 5, the 


Contralto executive committee of the National Associafion of Organ- 
A eo J J é . I A a 7 P EB; Coloratura ists and many friends attending. 


For Open Dates—Full Particulars, etc. C. RICHARD FUCHS-JERIN 
Address: A. McCOMB 110 West 87th Street, New York City C. Richard Fuchs-Jerin, best known as conductor of the 
Liederkranz Club, died November 3 at Lenox Hill Hospital 
following an operation for appendicitis. He was fifty years 
old and leaves a widow and three children in Dresden, 


B 

A Programs of unhackneyed Germany, and one son in New York. Coming from Dres- 
R . " den in 1923, he has since then conducted this largest and 
y songs of musical and liter- best-known German chorus. He won a high place as pianist, 


T : giving two recitals in 1925 devoted to Beethoven. The 
TECHNIQUE—INTERPRETATION o 2ryvaluein English, French, funeral took place at the spacious headquarters of this 


club. 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC \ German and Italian. DOROTHY MAYNARD 

Dorothy Maynard (Mrs. Edward Winship) died in the 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Hospital on November 2, following a 
serious operation from which she never recovered. She 
first appeared in The Red Feather more than fifteen years 
VLADIMIR ago, also being heard in many successful light operas. She 
had also appeared with the St. Louis Municipal Opera. 


Miss Maynard was buried in the family plot in Sleepy Hol- 
IOLIN PEDAGOGUE low Cemetery. She is survived by her husband and a young 
V daughter. 
ENA RIVERS SMITH 
t of LEOPOLD AUER L 
capone Ore Lena Rivers Smith, prominent Charlotte, N. C., journal- 
ist and concert manager, editor of the publication, Lamp- 


. me aX7 : 1 : : . light Letters, and promoter of concerts in Charlotte, 
Studio: 260 Riv erside Drive, New York City Telephone Riverside 6541 Winston-Salem and Raleigh, passed away suddenly on 


October 28. She is survived by her mother. 
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WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


As Announced 








ALSEN, ELSA 
Dec. 15, 16, Detroit, 
BAER, FREDERIC 
Nov. 16, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BAL OKOVIC, ZLATKO 
Nov. 13, Szeged, Hungary 
Nov. 16, Budapest, Hungary 
Nov. 19, Vienna, Austria 
Nov. 21, Dortmund, Germany 
BAUER, HAROL 
Nov. 12, soe anal France 
Nov. 14, Paris, France 
_ 14, Mee ren England 
Feb. 7, Saginaw, woe 
BANNERMAN, Jo 
Dec 8, Syracuse, 5 4 
BLOCH, ERNEST AND 
BLANCHE 
Dec. 16, New Haven, Conn. 
” A ed Haven, Conn. 


Haven, Conn. 
BONELLI, RD 


Mich, 


ew 
NRICHA 
Dec. 16, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Jan , Kansas City, Mo. 
BOW ES, "FLORENCE 
Dec Boston, Mass. 
CHALIAPIN, FEODOR 
Feb. 23, Ann a. Mich. 
CHAMLEE, MARIO 
, Williamsport, Pa. 
“ie Marietta, Ohio 
. 18, Louisville, Ky. 
. 27, Hartford, Conn. 
Nov. 30, Garden City, L. I. 


Pee 
CHEMET, RENEE 
Jan. 16, Tulsa, Okla. 
CHEKNIAVSKY TRIO 
Nov. 11, Hartsville, S. C. 
Nov. 12, Greenville, N. C. 
Nov. 14, High Point, N. C. 
Nov. 15, Hickory, N. C. 
Nov. 17, Abingdon, Va. 
Nov. 18, Tusculum, Tenn. 
Nov. 20, Cincinnati, O. 
Nov. 21, Cincinnati, O. 
Nov. 21, Dayton, O. 
Nov. 22, Toledo, O. 
Nov. 28, Edmond, Okla. 
Nov. 29, Waco, Tex. 
Nov. 30, Houston, Tex. 
CRAIG, MARY 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. J. 
D’ARANYI, YELLY 
Nov. 23, Cooperstown, N. Y. 
Nov. 29, Springfield, Mass. 
Dec. 6, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 13, Wellesley, Mass. 
DE HORVATH, CECILE 
Feb. 25, Boston, Mass. 
DE GOGORZA, EMILIO 
Feb. 2, Rochester, N. Y. 
Feb. 9, Rochester, N. Y. 
DEL CAMPO, SOFIA 
Dec. 20, Washington, D. C. 
EASTON, FLORENCE 
Dec. 8, Rochester, N. Y 
ECHANIZ, JOSE 
Dec. 1, Bay City, Mich. 
ELLERMAN, AMY 
Dec. 2, Brooklyn, N. 
Dec. 6, Cranford, N. - 
Dec. 21, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dec. 30, Flushing, N. Y 
19, Elmira, N. Y. 
e&. 5, Lawrenceville, N. 
ELSHUCO TRIO 
Mar. 14, Tulsa, Okla. 
ERSTINN, GITLA 
Dec. 2, Providence, R. I. 
FARNAM LYNNWOOD 
Nov. 12, Painesville, Ohio 
Nov. 23, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dec. 7, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FLONZALEY QUARTET 
Nov. 12, Aurora, N. Y. 
Nov. 14, Rochester, N. Y. 
. 15, Oswego, N. Y. 
° 17, Toronto, Canada 
. 21, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. 22, Madison, Wisc. 
y. 27, lowa City, Iowa 
. 29, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
GABRILOWITSCH, OSSIP 
Dec. 12, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA 
Nov. 29, Cleveland, Ohio 
Dec. 1, Rochester, 'N. Y. 


Mar. 5, Tulsa, Okla. 
GIANNINI, DUSOL INA 
Nov. 14, San Antonio, Tex. 
Nov. 17, Evansville, Ind. 
Nov. 21, Wichita, ne 
Nov. 24, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Jan. 5, Rochester, N. Y. 
“eb. 23, Hamburg, Germany 
GIVEN, THELMA 
Dec. 1, Evansville, Ind. 
Dec. 2, Owensboro, Ky. 
Dec. 8, Meadville, Pa. 
GOLDSAND, ROBERT 
Feb. 7, Paterson, N. Be 
GR AINGER, PERCY 
Jan Quincy, Ill. 
HAC KE TT, ALICE 
Nov. 29, North Platte, Nebr. 
HART Py a STRING 
QUA 


_ Canada 
, Ottawa, Canada 
, Ottawa, Canada 
, Guelph, Canada 
3, London, Canada 
25, Chatham, Canada 
. 29, Detroit, Mich. 


. 2, Salt Lake City, Utah 


>. 6, 7, 8, San Francisco, 
al. 


11, Pasadena, Cal. 
. 12, Los Angeles, Cal. 
ec. 15, Los Angeles, — 
. 19, Santa =... Cal. 
20, Hollywood, Cal. 
22, Hollywood, Cal. 
. 23, Los Angeles, Cal. 
. 27, Denver, Colo. 
- 12, Toronto, Canada 
. 13, Montreal, Canada 
~~. 15, Boston, Mass. 
H ee 


JASCHA 
Jan Rochester, N. Y. 
HE MPE L, 
Nov. 10, 


FRIEDA 
London, 
HESS, MYRA 
Nov. 25, Chicago, III. 
Dec. 3, Boston, Mass. 
as. 2 rt Boston, Mass 
Feb. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
HOFMANN, Jos 
Nov. 17, choc, 3. 
Yov. 23, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
HOROWITZ, VLADIMIR 
Mar. 20, Richmond, Va. 
HOSS, Pg. knnmnny 
Jan. 15, Chicago, II. 
HOU ISON, MARIE 
Nov. Bristol, Conn. 
HUTCHESON ERNEST 
Nov. 13, Montreal, Canada 
JEAN, DAISY 
Nov. 24, Sweetbriar, Va. 
JOHNSON, B nhc ARD 
ov. 11, Washington, D. C. 
Nov. 14, Pueblo, Colo. 
Nov. 17, San sone, Cal. 
Nov. 18, San Francisco, Cal 
Nov. 19, Sacramento, Cal. 
Nov. 20, San olin Cal. 
Nov. 21, Claremont, Cal. 
Nov. 23, San Francisco, Cal. 
Nov. 25, Salem, Ore. 
. 28, Spokane, Wash. 
A Seattle, Wash. 
Bellingham, Wash. 
3, Vancouver, B. C. 
. 5, Denver, Colo. 
. 7, Chicago, Il. 
" = New Orleans, La. 
Detroit, _— 
; 17. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
. 18, New York, N. Y 
. 4, Utica, N. Y. 
22, Brockton, Mass. 
JOSETTI, DYLA 
Dec. 20, Washington, D. C. 
ae SUSANNE 
v. 12, Greybull, Wyo. 
. 18, Mercersburg, Pa. 
. 21, Frankfort, Ky. 
ys 23, Macon, Ga. 
. 24, Milledgeville, Ga. 
28, Gainesville, Fla. 
30, Arcadia, Fla. 


England 








MARGARET 


BERGIN 


Contralto 


Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


Available for Concert 


Address: 
Secretary, Buzzi-Peccia Studios 


130 West 77th St. 


New York 








MUSICAL 


KIPNIS, ALEXANDER 
Dec. 11, Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 29, 30, Cleveland, Ohio 
KOCHANSKI, PAU 
an. Mg Ann Arbor, gam. 
an. Richmond, 
KRAFT, jARTHUR 
St. Louis, Mo. 
LAUBENTHAL, see 
Jan. 5, Roches 
LENOX STRING QUARTET 
Nov. 15, Atlantic City, N. J. 
. 10, Hartford, “ % 
. 28, Lewisburg, W < vai 
L gua ET 


a Cit 
MISC HA 

i 12, Marburg, Jugo-Slavia 
Nov. 13, Cilli, Jugo-Slavia 
Nov. 15, Belgrad, Jugo-Slavia 
Nov. 16, Novisad, Jugo-Slavia 
Nov. 17, Osijek, Jugo-Slavia 
Nov. 19, Zagreb, Jugo-Slavia 
Nov. 22, Budapest, aseiey 

LEWIS, MARY 
No oy i, Jackson, Ca 
Nov. 22, Trenton, N. 

LIEBL. ING, GEORGE 

Yov. 10, Galesburg. Ill. 
Nov. rH Chicago, nd 
Feb. Boston, Mas 

LONDON STRING eur ‘ARTET 
Feb. 14, Trenton, N. 

LUBOSHUTZ, LEA 
Nov. 13, Akron, Q. 

Nov. 17, Louisvil'e, Ky. 
Nov. 18, Columbus, oO. 
Nov. 20, Philadelphia 

Nov. 23, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Nov. 27, Chicago, III. 
Nov. 28, acme Ohio 
Dec. 2, ‘Syracu bf 
Dec. P Haddonfield, N } J: 
Dec. 17, Cincinnati, ‘0. 

MAIER AND PATTISON 
Nov. 10, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Nov. 16, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nov. - 24, ry Cuba 
Dec Tulsa, 
aa OR: MIC K, MARY. 
ec. 1, Bay City, Mich. 

Meou HAE, ALLEN 
Apr. 18, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

MEISLE, KATHRYN 
Nov. 14, York, Pa. 

Noy. 17, Pittsburgh, Fa. 
Dec 10, Danbury, Conn. 

MEL 1US, LUELLA 
Nov. 21, Richmond, Va. 
Nov. 28, Warren, Ohio 
Nov. 29, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 1, Madison, Wisc. 

Dec. 5, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 3, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Jan. 6, Joplin, Mo. 

Jan. 12, Portland, Ore. 
Jan. 21, Washington, D. C. 
4 20, Louisville, Ky. 

27, Akron, Ohio 

MIDDLETON, ARTHUR 
Nov. 10, Durant, Okla. 
Nov. oe Carthage, Mo. 
Dec » Detroit, Mich. 

MILLER? MARIE 
Feb. 24, Hamilton, N. Y. 

MORGANA, NINA 

11, Minneapolis, 


n. 
. 16, Santa Monica, Cal. 
y. 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 
. 18, Santa Paula, Cal. 
y. 19, Santa Barbara, Cal 
y, 21, San Francisco, Cal 
. 24, San Francisco, Cal. 
y. 28, Seattle, Wash. 
y. 29. Victoria, B. C. 
1, Portland, Ore. 
y 2. Astoria, Wash. 
. 5, Monmouth, Ore. 
. 8. San Francisco, Cal 
, 15 15, Richmond, Va. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
MORRISEY. MARIE 
Nov. 13. Chicago, Ill. 
MORTIMER, MYRA 
Nov. 14, Sheboygan. Wis. 
Nov. 17, Chicago, Ill. 
Nov. ? Detroit, Mich. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
; 8 San Francisco, Cal. 
. 19-20, Los Angeles, Cal. 
. 5, Cincinnati, Ohio 
. 13, Boston, Mass. 
Feb. 15. Bridgeport. Conn. 
MOISEIW rhe H, BENNO 
Nov. ies ne Hawaii 
Dec a. Cal. 
MU Nz. 'MIEC ZYSL. AW 
N . 25, fae Va. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
’ ” 29, ‘St. Louis, Mo. 
' a Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Baldwin, Kans. 
Feb. 3 “Trenton, Ohio 
NADWORNEY, DEVORA 
Nov. 18, Haverhill, Mass. 
March §, Washington, D. C. 
nipM ACK, ILSE 
Nov. 28, Dayton, Ohio 
NILES, DORIS 
0, Kansas City, Mo. 
, Sioux City, Iowa 
nsas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Rockford, Til. 

, Evanston, Ill. 
Nov. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
NORTHRUP, MARGARET 
Dec. 9, Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
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COURIER 


N. Y. PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY 
an. 4, Richmond, Va. 
7. Ee STRING QUARTET 
Nov. 7, Kokomo, Ind. 
Nov. 8, Peru, Ind. 
Nov. 14, Huntington, "he _ Va. 
Nov. 18, Scarsdale, N. : 
Nov. 25, Des Moines, he 
Nov. 38 Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Nov. 30, Ottawa, ; 
Dec. 1, Rock Island, III. 
Dec. 2, La Porte, Ind. 
Dec. 5, Bedford, Ind. 
Dec. 6, Bloomington, II 
Dec. 7, Lafayette, Ind. 
Dec. 8, Muskegon, Mich 
Dec. 15, Washington, D. C. 
Jan. 18-31, incl., Palm Beach, 


. 9, Owensboro, Ky 
. 10, Murray, Ky. 
. 13, Ashland, Ky. 
15, Bluefield, W. Va 
5 i, Westfield, N. J. 
Peoria, Iil. 
*b. 3a Racine, Wis. 
. 25, Lake Forest, Ill 
26, Dixon, Iil. 
eb. 27, Aurora, om 
28, Keokuk, 
SY MPHONY. 
" 


Fet Ann Arbor, 
ONFGIN, SIGRID 
eb. 9, Richmond, Va. 
PADEREW SKI, IGNACE 
Jan. 23, Richmond, Va. 

PETERSON, MAY 


va 
"ORCHES 
Mich. 


Apr. 2, Richm 
RABINOVITC H. "C L AR. A 

Feb. 23, St. Charles. Mo 
eee ee GEORGE PER 


‘eb. 24, Hamilton. N. Y. 
ROSENTHAL, MORIZ 
Feb. 2, Rochester. N. Y 
RUSSIAN SYMPHONIC 
CHOIR 


. 10, Louisville, Ky 
y. 12, Gulfport, Miss 
y. 14, Pensacola, Fla 
. 16, Alexandria, La 
y. 17, Monroe, La. 
t« 39; net i Tex 
21, W Tex 
Ss Ni ‘ZINGER. “MARC EL 
Nov. 17, ei ee Pa. 
SAMPAIX, LEON 
Mar. 4, "Bocton. Mass 
SCHARRER, IRENE 
Nov. 18, 21, Boston, Mass 
SCHU Any. HEINK, MME. 
Vov. Rochester, N. Y. 
SIMONDS. BRUCE 
Nov. 22, New ge Conn. 
F a 28 a oy hos 
Feb. 21, New 
SMITH,  ETHELY N DE. 
Nov. 11, Sackville, N. B 
Nov. 13; Amherst, N. S 
Nov. 14, Moncton, N. B 
Nov. 26, Andover, Mass 
Nov. 29, a, Va 
STALLINGS, LOUISE 
Nov. 14, Massillon, Ohio 
Nov. 16, Buckhannon, W. V 
Nov. 17, Somerset, Pa 
Nov. 18, Bellefonte, Pa 
ST. OLAF LUTHERAN 
CHOIR 
Jan. 26, Ann Arbor, Mich 
STRATTON, CHARLES 
i. 4 Fond du Lac, Wis. 
v. Oshkosh, Wis 
STRING WOOD ENSEMBLE 
Wheeling, W. Va 
sUy NDEL IUS, MARIE 
Mar. 17, Montevallo, Ala. 
SWAIN, EDWIN 
Westminster, Md. 
Portsmouth, Va. 
arog _N. D. 
Nov. 21, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Feb. 3. ‘ootites | am 
Mar Atlantic City, N. J. 
SZIGETL, JOSEPH 
em he Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N.Y 
MARION 


N Es 
Nov. 17, 
Nov. hy 


Feb. 
TAL LEY, 
Nov. 11, Charleston, W. Va. 
Nov. 16, Dayton, 0. 
. 17, St. Louis, Mo. 
. 18, Omaha, Neb. 
. 21, El Dorado, Ark. 
. 23, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. 25, Wichita Falls, Tex. 
. 28, Dallas, Tex. 
. 30, Shreveport, La. 
2, Montgomery, Ala. 
5, Savannah, Ga. 
7, Raleigh, N. C. 
. 9, Washington, D. C 
. 11, Hartford, Conn. 
Dec. + New Haven, Conn 
Dec. 18. Brockton, Mass. 
TIBBETT, LAWRENCE 
Nov. 24, Tulsa, Okla. 
VALERIANO, G 
Nov. 12, Sioux City, Iowa 
- y. 18, Oskaloosa, Iowa 
Nov. 24, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VERNIER, anergy aol 
Nov. 17. Bri Con 
VREELAND. HOANNETTE 
Nov. 15, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 16, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Apr. 12, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Apr. 13. St. Paul, Minn. 
WERRENRATH, REINALD 
Dec. 9, Trenton, N. J. 
Mar. 27, Richmond, Va 


Philadelphian Wins Chicago Prize 


Dudley Peele, of Philadelphia, is the winner of the Prize 
Song Competition held by the Swift and Company Male 


Chorus, 
president of the chorus. 


Gustav Mehner of Grove City, 


according to an announcement by E. 
Honorable mention was given to 


A. Schlamp, 


Pa. 


This is the seventh annual competition of the chorus, and 
the winning of the award carries with it a prize of $100. 


The musical setting is to Blow, 


Thou Winter Wind. 


Blow, 


It will be sung by the chorus during this season’s concerts. 


Nadworney’s Program Brings Reengagement 
Devora Nadworney’s program at Westchester, Pa. on 


October 27, elicited such praise that she was 
on November 7. 


it at Warren, Pa., 


ced to repeat 


Miss Nadworney, who 


has gained no little fame through her singing over the radio, 


will sing at Worcester, Mass., 


on November 17. 


Dyla Josetti Activities 
The recent debut of Dyla Josetti, young Brazilian pianist, 


caused quite a stir in New York musical circles. 


She was 





CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW YORK 











Carnegie Hall; Federal 
Maurice Marechal, cell 
operalogue, morning, 
Steinway Hall. 
evening, Carnegie 


November 10—James Butler, song, evening, 
Whittlesey, song, afternoon, Town Hall; 
evening. Town Hall; Rebecca Seligman, 
Guild Hall; Maria Safonoff, piano, evening, 

November 11—New York Syn iphony Orchestra, 
Hall; Marianne Kneisel String Quartet, evening, Town Hall; 
Feredico Santo Tomas, cello, evening, Town Hall; Eldna Grey, 
song, evening, American Institute of Applied Music; Nectar 
de Flondor and Antonio Vanna Raztog, song, evening, Steinway 
Hall. 

November 12 Carnegie 

arroll, 


Loukin, 


Children, 
Carnegie Hall; 
Sisova and 


morning, 
John ¢ 
Jacob 


Symphony Concert for 
Hall; Jose Echaniz, piano, afternoon, 
song, evening, Town Hall; Nadine 
joint recital. evening, Steinway Hall. 

November 13—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Lawrence Tibbett, song, evening, Carnegie H Francis Rogers, 
song, afternoon, Town Hall; Ilse Niem cag violin, afternoon, 
Gallo Theater; Alexander Brachocki, piano, afternoon, John 
Golden Theater; Michio Ito, dance, evening, John Golden Theater; 
Austin Conradi, piano, afternoon, Guild Theater; Louisa Howard, 
song, evening, Steinw: ay Hall 

November 14—Hulda Lashanska, song, 

‘aylor, song, evening, Town Hall. 

November 15—Dmitri, dance, and Helen 
Carnegie Hall; Youry 3ilstin, cello, 
Martha Attwood, song, evening, Town 
Levy and Elinor La afternoon, 
Rovinsky, piano, evenin Engineer jing 
Franko Goldman and Ralph Leopold, oper 
Madison 

November 16—Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, evening. Carnegie 
Hall; Rudolph Gruen, piano, evening, Town Ha Arrington S 
Telm song, evening, Steinw:z Hall; El + oan “Trio, evening, 
Enginee ring Auditorium. 

November 17—New York § Orchestra, afternoon, 
Hall; Philharmonic estra, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
Deering, piano, evening, Town all; E ddy 3rown String 
tet, morning, Ritz aarhos tel: Mrs. Re becca Ss 
operalogue, morning, Guild Hall; Artistic Mornin 

November 18—Philharmonic Orchestra, afternoon, 
Orchestral Concert, Leopold Auer conducti 
Hall; Vladimir Drozdoff, violin, 
Neebson, song, F 
evening, Steinway 
Hotel; Compinsky i 

November 19—Alexander 
Hall; Philharmonic 
Weisbord, violin, aft on, own 
Bethany Hughes, e 1g, Town Hall; 
evening, Steinway 

November 20—Philharmonic 
Society of the Friends of 
York Symphony Orchestra, 
de Vescovi, Songs of 
Musical Forum of New 
York Chamber Music Society, 

November 21—Tito Schipa, 
Association, evening, Town Hall; 
soprano, evening, Steinway Hall; Ignace 
Engineering Auditorium 


Carnegie Hall; 


evening, Carnegie Hall; Helen 
Jeffery, violin, evening, 
afternoon, Town Hall; 
Hall; Blanche Brunner 
Steinway Hall; Anton 
Auditorium; Mrs. Edwin 
alogue, afternoon, Hotel 


Carnegie 

Henri 

zy Quar 
m 


ll; Augus ta Toll 
y Morning Musicale, 


Hall; 
Idman, p 


Orchestra, afternoon, Carnegie 
Music, afternoon, Town Hall; 
afternoon, Mecca Auditorium; 
y, evening, John Golden 

h evening, Guild 
evening, Plaza 

evening, Carnegie 

Paul Jerom 
Hilsberg, 


song, 





acclaimed as a great talent by the critics and all these who 
heard her, and not only was there a demonstration at the 
time of the concert but she has also been engaged already 
for concerts in Boston, Utica, Washington and New York 
Her appearance in New York, November 15, will be in 
celebration of Brazilian Day, when there will be the inaug 
uration of the American Brazilian Association at a luncheon 
for distinguished guests with the Brazilian Ambassador as 
guest of honor. Miss Josetti will play the Liszt tenth rhap- 
—_ and the Brazilian anthem with variation arrangement 
by Gottschalk. On December 20 her appearance in Was h- 
ington will be for the Pan-American Union by special in 
vitation, this being one of the two big concerts given by 
the society. 


Some Szigeti Dates 

Josef Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, has arrived in America 
from Continental triumphs and is booked on November 11 
and 12 in Philadelphia; 16, as soloist with the Beethoven 
Symphony Orchestra in New York, and the following day 
as soloist at the Plaza Musicale. Then comes another tour, 
which includes appearances on November 22 in Kansas City ; 
28, Milwaukee, Wis., _and November 29 in Berea, Ohio. 
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AMELITA GALLI-CURCI, 
0, photographed beside her private car pro- 
Canadian Pacific Railway for her recent tour 
i Ottawa, where her concerts were received 
the usual acclaim and success. FRANCES NASH, 
who returned to America on the Majestic on October 11, T. CARL WHITMER. 
after spendine the summer in Brussels and Holland, where , ag ey: as 
her husband, Major E. M. Watson, U. S. A., is military from a drawing by Helen C. Whitmer, A recital of original 
attaché to the Belgian and Dutch embassies. The pianist ©oMpPosttions by Mr. ii hitmer SUS GIVEN ON November 7 
began her fall tour with a New York recital at the Town the Carnegie Music Hall, I ittsburgh, Pa., under the aus- 
Hall on October 25. (Photo by Nikolas Muray.) pices of the Musicians’ Club of Pittsburgh. Those taking 
: : part in the concert were Martha Eaton Brickman, dramatic 
soprano; Mary Jane Paul, reader; Alta Shultz, contralto; 
Norval Brelos, tenor; Harvey B. Gaul, conductor; James 
Philip Johnston, F. A. G. O., organist; Chester Sterling, 
bass; Gaylord Yost, violinist; Mr. Whitmer, pianist, and the 
Chamber of Commerce Chorus, of which Aneurin Body- 
combe is pianist. 


}. Bi os 4 roe - AT THE VILLA BAKLANOFF. 
rent cz Hy 6.4 —_ a a =6Dr. Daniel Sullivan (center), New York vocal teacher; 
a: : : ; vai® : Georges Baklanoff (right), and a friend, at the villa of the 
SITTIG TRIO — Ege S p af. } noted singer in Bruchmuhle, Germany, where Dr. Sullivan 
t Lake Mohonk just after the open- ; : spent the summer coaching the Russian baritone. 
tober 13, at New Paltz, N. Y. On 
r the third time for the Woman’s 
New Paltz appearance was the 
f the trio. 


MARY WILDERMANN. 
After a delightful trip to 
Europe, Mary Wildermann 
is pictured here being greeted 
by (left to right) Signor 
Luilo Gasparino of the vo- 
cal department of the Wild- 
ermann Institute, and her 
mother, Elisabeth Wéilder- 
mann. She visited her old 
home in Vienna, and also 
travelled to Munich, Ins- 
bruck, Lucerne, Paris and 
London. Enrollments at both 
Steinway Hall, New York, 
and at St. George, S. I., are 
heavy this season. A _ series 
of musicales will soon begin 
at the Steinway Hall studios. 


ANTON BILOTTI 
pianist, who appeared on October 16 in Vienna at the opening concert of the season with 
the famous Tonkiinstler orchestra. As usual he achieved a great success. Mr. Bilotti will 
also appear in Switzerland in February. 
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ERNESTO BEROMEN, 
with Lorita, his Mexican pet parrot. Lorita sings and talks 
in Spanish and English, and although it adores “jazz,” it 
does not seem to be very fond of the classics. This picture 
was taken at Mr. Beriimen’s home in Kew Gardens, Long 
Island. 


MABELLE ADDISON, 
contralto, who gives much credit for her artistic success to 
her teacher, Ella Bachus Behr, to whom she has inscribed 
this photograph “with deep appreciation and sincere grati- 
tude.” (Photo by Mishkin) 


PROF, AUER CONGRATULATES HIS YOUNGEST 
PUPIL, 


Oskar Shumsky, ten years old, recently won the Prof. 
Auer Fellowship in Chicago, in which city he made his debut 
as soloist at the Chicago Symphony children’s concerts. The 
young violinist will appear this season as soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra under the baton of Ernest Schelling. 





GRACE DEMMS IN EUROPE. 
Grace Demms is shown in one of the snapshots with her 
husband, Richard T. Guilbert, at the Villa D’Este in Cer- 
nobbio, Italy, and in the other she is 
photographed with a group of Dutch 
children on the isle of Marken. While 
abroad the soprano visited England, 
Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy 
and France. Others in her party were 
Mr. and Mrs. George B. Demms and 
Robert Demms. 


LEA LUBOSHUTZ, 
violinist, and her daughter, 
Irene Luboshutz, arriving on 
the S. S. Majestic. Mme. 
Luboshutz is booked for an 
extensive concert tour during 
the 1927-28 season. (Photo 
by Keystone View Co., Inc.) 


at his new home at Chazy Lake in the Adirondacks. 
shows the baritone with his accompanist, Herbert Carrick. 
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ALICE PATON, 
lyric coloratura soprano, who will appear in recital during 
the coming season in New York, Chicago, Boston and other 
cities. Her New York appearance is scheduled for March, 
this marking her second recital in the metropolis. Miss 
Paton is an artist-putil from the studios of Mme. Valeri. 
(Photo by Nikolas Muray.) 
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WARD-STEPHENS 
photographed in Paris by Clarence Lucas at the monument 
erected in memory of Sarah Bernhardt. 
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New YorK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 

Cuicaco.—It is said that competition is a great stimulant. 
What with the invasion of the New York Philharmonic 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestras this week there was 
plenty for the Chicago Symphony in one week. 

For the New York Philharmonic’s concert at Orchestra 
Hall on November | there gathered a large and enthusiastic 
audience, made up of those prominent socially and musically. 
The concert was especially inte resting in that it gave Chicago 
its first opportunity to hear an orchestra conducted by 
W illem Mengelberg and brought the New York Phil- 
harmonic back after a lapse of several years. Both orches- 
tra and conductor were heartily welcomed and applause was 
loud and long at the close of each number. Such fine play- 
ing as the Philharmonic under Mengelberg achieved proved 
that here is a superb orchestra under a masterful con- 
ductor. Mengelberg wields a tremendous power over his 
orchestral instrument; and this, together with the strength 
of his forceful personality makes for an inspiring concert. 
[he virtuosity of the various departments of the orchestra 
was revealed in the Vivaldi Concerto Grosso, Rieti Concerto 
struments and Liszt’s Les Preludes, the first half 
program, during which the strings, the woodwinds 
brasses shone particularly. The first symphony of 
broad, vital music and received a broad vital 
concert by a fine organization. 
Joint RetIcaL 


for wind i 
ot the 
and the 
Brahms is 
performance A fine 

GEORGIA KoBER IN 
program at the Play- 
October 30 with Irene Pavloska. 
These columns have often contained words of praise for 
this fine pianist, whose admirable pianistic gifts aud 
accomplishments are known quantities in these surroundings 
and need not be dwelt on here. Spirited, imaginative, artis- 
tic, finished, Miss Kober’s renditions of the Ornstein 
Scriabine preludes and two De- 


Georgia Kober, pianist, shared a 


house, the same afternoon, 


Chicagé 


were 
Prelude Tragique. Two 
bussy her program which could be heard. 
It was piano playing of a high order, and was recognized as 
such by an enthusiastic audience 


preludes—all of 


FrepERICK GuUNSTER’S ANNUAL REcITAI 
sense of the word is Frederick 
whose recitals here are always anticipated 
with pleasure by the many he has delighted on former 
truly a joy to listen to a singer who 
ughly the difficult art of beautiful singing ; 
is many-sided; who believes more in getting the 
ing the message to his listeners 
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than in merely displaying a beautiful voice to advantage; 
and above all, who sings English or any other language so 
that every word is distinguishable. Such an artist is Frede- 
rick Gunster, and his singing throughout a well chosen 
program at the Goodman Theatre, October 30, evoked the 
enthusiastic approval of a large audience. 


Gatui-Curci’s REcITAL 

When Galli-Curci sings, she holds her listeners enthralled 
and lifts them to a high pitch of enthusiasm. As many of 
her admirers as could possibly squeeze into Orchestra Hall 
came on Sunday, October 30; they packed the stage as well, 
applauded vociferously all she sang, and went home enthused. 

RecKzEH Puptts 1n Two-P1Ano REcITAL 

A two-piano recital at Kimball Hall, October 30, with 
Alvena Knoblauch and Kathryn Anderson participating, was 
a means of displaying ripe talent. Both pianists have re- 
ceived the expert training of Karl Reckzeh, one of the 
busiest of Chicago’s piano teachers, who has every reason 
to feel proud of these artist-pupils. They gave renditions 
that were both effective and artistic, with fine technic and 
finish. 
CLus oF WoMEN 

The Musicians’ Club of Women presented its five hundred 
— ioe concert at Fine Arts Recital Hall, Oc- 
tober 31. 


MUSICIANS’ 


Mario Carsont Presents Pupin 


Another artist-pupil emanating from the Mario Carboni 
vocal studios presented in debut recital was Gertrude Voreck, 
soprano, who greatly pleased a large audience at Lyon & 
Healy Hall on November 1. Possessed of a lovely soprano 
voice, which has been carefully trained, musical understand- 
ing and a charming personality, Miss V oreck should do her- 
self as well as her popular mentor proud in the professional 
field. An audience which filled the hall to he last seat 
applauded her rendition of numbers by Huerter, Bishop. 
ay Beethoven, Schumann, Debussy, Besly, Spross and 
the Caro Nome from Rigoletto. 

Boston SyMpHoNy AND KovussevitzKy ScorE HEAVILY 

When the 1927-28 musical season has gone into history 
and a summary is made of the high lights, the concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra with Serge Koussevitzky 
conducting, at Orchestra Hall, November 3, will unques 
tionably stand out as one of its most outstanding and mem- 
orable events. Chicago music-lovers doubtless regarded 
the coming of this famous organization and its equally 
famous conductor as a rare event in their musical life, 
for Orchestra Hall was packed to the last seat. despite the 
fact that on this same evening the Chicago Civic Opera 
opened its new season at the Auditorium. 

Enthusiastic applause greeted Koussevitzky upon his en- 
trance and it swelled into an ovation after every number 
plaved. Acclaimed by two continents as one of the great 
orchestral conductors of the day, Koussevitzky proved a 
masterful interpreter of both the classic and modern schools 
He is a forceful director w ith a faculty of inspiring his 
men to give the best that is in them. Thus, the concert 
under review was a stirring performance which, quickened 
the pulse and thrilled the listeners. The orchestra played 
with precision, incisiveness and sonority throughout a pro- 
gram well designed to demonstrate the high standard to 
which this gifted Russian conductor has brought his orches- 
tra. The reading of the Bach Concerto for Orchestra was 
distinguished by beautiful phrasing; and the flexibility and 
tonal purity of the woodwinds were exceptional. To 
Classic Symphony of Prokofieff, Koussevitzky. through his 
natural sympathy for the score, gave a truly vivid per- 
formance. The performance of the Ravel excerpts from 
Daphnis et Chloe was a revelation; at its close the audience 
burst into tumultuous applause which brought the conductor 
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out innumerable times and the orchestra to its feet in ac- 
knowledgment. 

In the Tschaikowsky Fourth Symphony Koussevitzky 
proved a dynamic leader who has under complete control a 
body of high-class players. Such gorgeous coloring, stu- 
pendous climaxes, exquisite pianissimos as characterized the 
rendition of this work are possible only to a truly virtuose 
organization. 


Notes 


Artist students of the piano, violin, and voice 
ments furnished the Chicago Musical College 
Central Theater on October 30. 

Arlene Durkee, mezzo soprano, artist pupil of Herbert 
Witherspoon, gave a very successful concert at Faith, S. D., 
on September 30. Miss Durkee was winner of the state con- 
test in the Atwater Kent competition, and was sent to 
Chicago, where she will compete in the district contest to 
be broadcast from WGN on November 19. 

Linda Sool, violinist, artist pupil of Leon Sametini, with 
Margaret Sweeney, harpist, were featured in Lyon & Healy’s 
Artist Recital the week of October 31. Miss Sool also 
assisted at a recital at Kewanee, Ill., November 7. Gertrude 
Towbin, artist pupil of David Guion of the piano faculty, 
was accompanist. 

Doris D. Dudgeon, soprano, pupil in the voice department, 
has accepted a position as soloist at the Woodlawn Presby 
terian Church. 

Virginia Smietanka, another voice pupil, was soloist for 
the Government Club at the Chicago Yacht Club. 

Eunice Steen, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, appeared 
in joint recital with Ruth Miller, pupil of Edward Collins, 
at Crown Point, Ind., 7 


Cuicaco MusicaL CoLLeGce 


depart- 
program at 


on November 7 
Katheryn Slote, organ pupil of Charles H. 
accepted a position at the Jefferson Theater, 


has 


Ind 


Demorest, 
Goshen, 


Cuicaco Sympuony’s Fourtn ProGram 


\dd to the week’s brilliant orchestral performances the 
Chicago Symphony's fourth program at Orchestra Hall, 
November 4 and 5. Not to be outdone by the famous visit- 
ing orchestras which invaded the home of classical music 
this week, Conductor Stock and the Chicago Symphony were 
on their mettle, and gave the program a really virtuoso per- 
formance. From the opening number, Wagner’s Rienzi 
Overture, to the last; Ravel’s choreographic poem, The 
Waltz, our orchestra covered itself with glory. Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony and Debussy’s Iberia were included in 
the evening’s program. In the Ravel poem, the orchestra 
surpassed any of its previous efforts, reaching a high level 
of excellence. The weekly habitues showed keen apprecia- 
tion by vociferous applause. 


AMERICAN ConsERVATORY NOTES 


The first public performance by the American Conserva- 
tory Opera School will take place on November 14 at Kim- 
ball Hall. The program will include the first act of Tra- 
viata, the second act of Aida, with ballet and chorus, and 
the third act of Carmen, with chorus. 

Annette Meyers of Sherman, Tex., a pupil of the con- 
servatory, won the second prize in composition, in a contest 
held under the auspices of the state mus ic al association. 

J. Allen Ware, artist student of John T. Read, has been 
engaged as second bass for the quartet a the South Con 
gregational Church, Chicago. 

Marie Zendt, soprano, will appear in a series of recitals 
in Kansas during the latter part of the month. Mme. Zendt 
has a Kansas City engagement on November 26. 

Louise Winter, soprano, gave a song recital at the La 
Grange Country Club, October 26. Hilda Brown, of the 
vocal faculty, again will direct the pageant to be given on 
the occasion of the annual banquet of the Indiana Society at 
the Palmer House, early in December. Fifty young women 
students of the Conservatory are being rehearsed by Miss 
3rown for the musical numbers. 

Gladys Parsons, pianist; Elizabeth Wilkin, contralto, and 
Ruth Haroldson, violinist, artist-pupils of the Conservatory, 
appeared in solo and ensemble numbers in the program given 
at Gads Hill Center, October 26. Henry Jackson and Mor- 
timer Scheff, artist-students in the piano department, pre- 
sented a joint program for the Chamber of Commerce So- 
ciety of Geneva, (Ill.), October 21; each played a group of 
solo numbers and a concerto with great success, and they 
have been engaged for a joint recital at the beautiful Fargo 
Theater this month. 

Ethel Flentye, artist-pupil of Heniot 
awarded a fellowship in competition at the 
ate School, New York City. 

The first two public recitals given under the auspices of 
the American Conservatory, October 8 and 15, were of a 
high order and were greatly appreciated by select audiences. 
Mae Doelling-Schmidt, pianist, played an exacting program 
on October 8 At the second recital, Scott A. Willits dis- 
tinguished himself by his artistic performance of groups of 
violin selections. George Smith, possessor of a superb 
baritone, gave three groups of songs with exceptional verve 
and artistic understanding. JEANNETTE Cox. 
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(Continued pat: page 5) 
had full opportunity to demonstrate her position as one of 
the leading dramatic sopranos of the day; and the manner 
in which she delivered that number justified the manage- 
ment’s high hopes of the newcomer, who already may be 
looked upon as a potent factor in making the 1927-28 season 
one of the most brilliant on record. 

Heinrich Schlusnus, a young baritone who comes here 
with a big European reputation, made a most striking ap- 
pearance as Wolfram. He belongs to that class which the 
French call la grande ecole, a school in which are counted 
but very few opera singers; besides a gorgeous voice, 
Schlusnus has all the requisites of an opera artist. His 
stage deportment is dignified and the moment he appeared 
on the stage one felt his presence Even though the new- 
comer was surrounded by others, he stood out in the lime- 
light. This happens only when one has great talent for the 
stage; and Schlusnus knows the stage to perfection. Each 
gesture was comprehensive and Fg nobility to the part. 

Vocally he left nothing to be desired until the singing 
of The Evening Star, in which he proved somewhat dis- 
appointing. So much had been expected from his previous 
work throughout the evening that his rendition of ‘this aria 
fell somewhat flat, even though sung with sufficient vocal 
cloquence to satisfy the Wagnerists on hand. Schlusnus 
has a voice of great range, fresh, produced without effort; 
and if his low register were equal to his medium and high 
registers, he would have no rival today in the realm of 
operatic baritones. All in all, Schlusnus is a very happy 
addition to the baritone department of the Chicago opera, 
and he occupies a niche all his own among the bright stars 
that will shine throughout the present season. 

Forrest Lamont, who was Tannhauser, sang the 7 
scene beautifully, but later in the evening he developed < 
sudden cold, which greatly hampered his vocal resources- 
so much so that before the last act Mr. Johnson had to 
make an announcement from the stage, asking the indul- 
gence of the audience for the incz apac itated singer. 

Cyrena Van Gordon, the Juno of the opera stage, was 
regal to the eye in the garb of Venus, and her song being 
as beautiful as her oy orem her triumph was in every 
way justified. Miss Gordon seems in better voice than 
ever before. 

Lucille Meusel made her debut in the small role of a 
young shepherd. She sang the music given to the part 
with telling effect and with such surety of tone as to pro- 
claim her one of the very few ever heard concluding the 
song on pitch. Miss Meusel is therefore not only a good 
singer but a fine musician. Alexander Kipnis made a good 
Landgrave. 

Henry G. Weber, who counts only 
directed the performance of Tannhauser as though he had 
been twenty-five years directing operas. Even though the 
orchestra had not been reenforced by symphony players, 
he brought out all the beauties contained in the score, and 
his reading at all times was illuminating. Among the trump 
cards of the Chicago Civic Opera must be placed this 
young wizard of the baton—a student and a musician of 
the highest order. 

The stage settings and groupings of the choristers were 
a credit to the stage director, Charles Moor. 

Snow Maen, NovemMsBer 5 (MATINEE) 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Sniegerouchka, which had held the 
boards of the auditorium in seasons gone by and which then 
was produced with French text, was given in English at the 
first matinee of the season. Edith Mason reappeared in the 
title role, making her first bow of the season in a part wel! 
suited to her voice and charming demeanor. In glorious 
fettle she sang the music allotted her with fine understand- 
ing and beauty of tone. Her portrayal left nothing to be 
desired and much to be admired. Augusta Lenska must be 
congratulated for the manner in which she enunciated the 
English text. Charles Hackett was the real star of the 
performance; his singing was a joy, and the most brilliant 
musical moment of the afternoon was his delivery of the 
tenor aria in the second act, the public making ‘clear its 
pleasure by prolonged applause. Giacomo Rimini acted the 
role of King Frost, with his wonted artistry. Henry G. 
Weber gave a brilliant reading of the score. The ballet was 
excellent and the minor roles were well handled. 

THE BarBer OF SEVILLE, NOVEMBER 5 

Rossini’s popular Barber of Seville was billed for the re- 

entry of Toti Dal Monte, who finds in Rosina one of her 


twenty-five winters, 
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best roles. Toti, as she is so often called here, met with 
such a spontaneous reception at the hands of her admirers 
that throughout the performance she gave of her very best. 
Her Rosina is fascinating, coquettish and frisky. Vocally, 
our popular coloratura displayed anew the full gamut of 
her art, which is transcendent. She scored one hundred 
per cent. Jose Mojica essayed for the first time the part of 
Count Almaviva; he acted it with assurance and savoir faire. 
Vittorio Trevisan was a capital Don Bartolo; he was funny 
without overacting, but the same cannot be written about 
several of his associates. Of the male contingent, the best 
singing was that done by Richard Bonelli. Moranzoni made 
his first appearance at the conductor’s desk, from where he 
directed a performance that left little to be desired as far 
as the orchestra was concerned. 


MUSICAL WANDERERS 


(Continue d ‘from page 5) 
clear around the world, playing and singing continuously 
they choose wherever it is the music season. 

Myra Mortimer brought home two trunks full of toy 
dogs, which is the curse of once getting over a press agent 
story, she declared. To get her name in a newspaper she 
once “confessed” that toy dogs were her inspiration and 
her hobby, she said, and ever since then people have insisted 
on giving her toy dogs wherever she goes. It wouldn't be 
polite to throw them away, or to start a toy store with 
them, she said, but nobody need be surprised if the children 
of some hospital or orphanage find them in their stockings 
Christmas morning. Miss Mortimer returned from a tour 
of the Scandinavian countries with Mr. Bos as accom- 
panist. In Christiania they met Richard Crooks and were 
so happy to see someone from home that the three staged 
a celebration. 

Mrs. Frederick Coolidge, who inaugurated chamber mu- 
sic festivals in Pittsfield, Mass., and Washington, D. C., also 
returned on the Majestic. Abroad she sponsored ten con- 
certs of the sort she inaugurated here, and Europeans were 
so pleased with the innovation that chamber music festivals 
may become even more popular abroad than they are here. 

Joseph Szigeti was another Majestic passenger. 

James Hagney, of St. Louis, arrived on the Pennland for 
an American concert debut after nine years’ studying and 
singing in England, France, Germany and Italy. 

kita Benneche, coloratura soprano, returned on the Albert 
Ballin for her first American appearanee after six years 
abroad. Miss Benneche was born and trained in New York 
and spent her time in Europe singing in operas and con- 
certs in Germany, Austria and the Balkan countries. Her 
first concert at home will be in New York in January. 

The Albert Ballin also brought in Heinrich Schusnus, of 
the Stadtoper, Berlin, for his first visit here, following a 
tour of England and Italy. His first concert will be in 
New York, November 20, then he goes west to Kansas 
City and the Pacific Coast, he said. 

Mans Mueller, who wrote the libretto for Violanta in 
which Jeritza sang the lead role at its premiére, arrived on 
the same boat. Besides writing words for opera he has 
written two successful European movie scenarios and is 
now on his way direct to Hollywood. 

Nina, Casar and Lasarow, dance trio, arrived on the 
Albert Ballin from the Barberina, Berlin, to _ dance 
interpretations of Russian and Roumanian music Amer- 
ica. 

John Clarke, who sang and played the lead in Princess 
Charming, arrived aboard the Minnetonka for a short visit. 
This first British produced play with music, after the Amer- 
ican style, has set the English public to clamoring for more 
music with its plays, he declared. 

Emilio de ( sogorza hurried in aboard the Mauretania to 
take up his work with the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, and 
also concerts. This was his fifth crossing this season. The 
vocal schooling at the Institute could not be better done or 
better organized than it is, he said, and the Institute under 
the guidance of Josef Hofmann is certain to be a great in- 
fluence in the world’s music. 

Maude Santley was on the -Mauretdnia’s list of notables 
and several passengers “knew” she was aboard but no one 
had actually seen her during the voyage and she couldn't be 
found when the ship arrived, so her name was entered among 
the ship news mysteries. 

Adrah Laurillard returned 
George Washington. 

Emilio C. Ghirardini hurried in aboard the Roma just in 
time to open his second season with the San Carlo Opera 
Company in Rigoletto. He returned from a concert season 
in Italy 

Among those outward bound this week was Mrs. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, sailing with her husband on the United 
States liner President Harding for a vacation in Paris. 
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from a vacation aboard the 


Sofia Gorskaja Now in America 


Sofia Gorskaja, mezzo-soprano opera singer of Russian 
birth who arrived in New York from Berlin on October 20 
with her personal representative, Myrra Stoliar, has ‘the 
distinction of having made records for some of the largest 
gramophone companies in Germany. 

The story of Mme. Gorskaja’s life is an interesting one, 
filled with successful conquests. Following the first revo- 
lution in Russia in 1905, when Mme. Gorskaja was a young 
girl, she went with her parents to Berlin. In 1912 Gustav 
Hollander, of the Stern Conservatory in this city, heard 
her sing and advised her to go to Mailand to have her 
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studying there for a short 
time, the singer departed for Paris, where Conductor Van 
de Born heard her in Cavalleria Rusticana and compli 
mented her very highly upon the art she displayed. While 
in Paris she also had the privilege of singing for Jean de 
Reszke in his own theater. Returning to Germany, Mme 
Gorskaja fulfilled an engagement in the Berlin Opera, 
after which she journeyed to Russia and Roumania, where 
she appeared in several operas. — the past two years 

when she was again in Berlin, Mme. Gorskaja appe:z ared in 
concerts in addition to her activities in the making of rec- 

ords. 

Representatives from the press of Berlin were invited 
last summer to hear a number of records which the mezzo- 
soprano had made, and as a result she was eulogized as 
follows in the newspapers: “The noted artist has shown 
her art in her beautiful rendition of the Russian folk songs. 
Mme. Gorskaja sings her songs with Slavish intensity,” 
said the Neue-Zeit, while the Die Welt am Aben declared 
that “The Russian folk songs on the records of Sofia 
Gorskaja, with her soft and beautiful voice accompanied 
by orchestra, are exceptional.” The Neue Berliner 
Tzvelf Uhr Nacht stated that “Among the best of the lat- 
est records of the largest gramophone companies are songs 
by Sofia Gorskaja. The lovely mellow and well-trained 
voice of the artist should be recognized by all lovers of 
music.” The Berliner Volks Zeitung expressed the opin- 
ion that “Through the ( ay PSY Romances of Sofia Gorskaja, 
in which her soft and pleasing voice with sweet tone is 
enriched by orchestral accompaniment, one may look for 
ward with great interest to her personal appearances.” 
The Rul noted that ‘The Gypsy songs of Sofia Gorskaja, 
rendered with great pathos and feeling, were most success- 
ful,” and the Berliner Tageblatt predicted that “The 
er, with her beautiful and soft mezzo-soprano voice, 
be very cacao in her folk songs.” 
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“Showed rare musicianship and played authoritatively.” 
—Des Moines, lowa. 
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“Once more proved himself an admirable pianist. 





Taste is his and intelligence, 





musical insight and a rare discretion.”—Boston Evening Transcript. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


San Francisco, Cat.—The 1927-1928 music season has 
commenced! In the Gold Ballroom of the Fairmont Hotel 
on October 13 the Pacific Musical Society, Mrs. Frank 
B. Wilson, president, presented a well balanced and finely 
contrasted program for its members and their guests. The 
feature attraction was the Abas String Quartet (Nathan 
Abas, first violin; Julian Brodetsky, second violin; Romain 
Verney, viola, and Michel Penha, cello). This quartet 
has been recently formed from the personnel of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. The opening number was 
Mozart's quartet in B flat major which was given a perform- 
ance of gentle grace, of excellent intonation, of beautifully 
blended tone and of intelligent conception. Other offerings 
were the Lento from Dvorak’s American Quartet, Grainger’s 
Molly on the Shore, and Three Novelettes by Glazounow. 
Each was played with a rhythmic verve, clarity of phras- 
ing and an ensemble that was really remarkable, particularly 
for so new an organization. It is whispered in musical 
circles that the Abas String Quartet intends giving a series 
of concerts here during the winter season. Should such be 
the case devotees of chamber music may anticipate some 
higly artistic achievements in that branch of art. 

Mme. Rose Relda Cailleau, soprano, accompanied by 
her young daughter, Relda, sang two groups of songs 
with perfect poise and charming intimacy. She was in 
fine fettle, her voice containing all the lovely qualities for 
which it has been so greatly admired. Songs representative 
of the French school served Mme. Cailleau as a medium 
through which to show her art, her understanding of style, 
French diction and musicianship. She was heartily ap- 
plauded. 

It was a large and appreciative audience at the Columbia 
Theatre that greeted Jascha Heifetz in his first recital here 
in three years, on October 16, under the management of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer. Heifetz is unquestionably a marvel 
of virtuosity, ease and elegance. Technical gifts of a 
high order give a solid basis for his art. His fingers are 
like steel and winged in their flight, his harmonics gleam, 
his double stopping exceptiorial, his tone consistently beauti- 
ful, and his intonation faultless. Music both by modern 
and classical composers formed Heifetz’ program, wherein 
he manifested his versatility in mood interpretation and fine 
style. Naturally everyone applauded everything 
he played, particularly Hartman’s arrangement of De- 
bussy’s La fille aux Cheveux de Lin, which had to be re- 
peated. It could not have been played better in respect to 
nuance, fulgent dexterity and sensitive charm of impres- 
sionism and poetic-mood. A word of special praise is due 
Isidor Achron, whose work at the piano was outstanding. 
He was always in accord with the soloist and his artistic 
playing lent color to the various numbers presented. 

Once again San Francisco paid tribute to the art of 
Claudia Muzio. The 5,000 music lovers who heard the 
celebrated soprano in her first concert here on October 18 
gave her a rousing reception, showing that she is as wel- 
come in recital as in opera. Muzio is without doubt one of 
the most charming, beautiful and gracious artists that have 
ever appeared on the stage of our auditorium, or, as a 
matter of fact, any auditorium. The oftener one hears her 
the most convinced one is of her great art. Whether sky- 
rocketing among high notes with that wonderful sureness 
of attack and exquisite purity of tone, or spinning pianissimo 
tones of the most ravishing quality, Muzio is always the 
perfectionist. The singer gathered her offerings from a 
field that ranged from early Italian classsics to a number 
of lovely French songs, a group of English compositions 
and several operatic arias. Every song she sings is a 
creation—Claudia Muzio touches nothing which she does 
not adorn. The manner in which she shapes her numbers 
musically, how intelligently she interprets, with what master- 
fulness she achieves her effects all prove that she is one 
of the truly great artists of this generation. To describe 
the effect her singing had upon the people would be im- 
possible. They were thrilled with everything she sang and 
applauded with real western enthusiasm. With her sweet- 
and desire to please her public, Mme. Muzio added 
innumerable encores, including the Vissi D’Arte and the 
Ritorno Vincitor from Aida. Charles Lurvey played 
musically and artistic accompaniments. This was the 
opening attraction of Selby C. Oppenheimer’s concert series. 

Louis Persinger, Louis Ford, Nathan Firestone and Walter 
Ferner members of the Persinger String Quartet, came 
from their home in Santa Barbara to play the first concert 
of its annual series of six in the Playhouse of the Women’s 
Building on October 19. There was good variety in their 
program, which opened with Beethoven’s B flat major 
quartet, op. 18, No. 6. Prior to the last movement, Per- 
singer rose and in a short address reminded the audience 
that this was the first concert played in San Francisco since 
the death of Elias M. Hecht, founder and sponsor of the 
Chamber Music Society of San Francisco. He referred to 
Mr. Hecht’s ideals and wonderful deeds, stating that the 
final | movement of F the Beethoven quartet (La Malinconia) 
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would be played as a tribute to Mr. Hecht’s memory. As 
ever, the Persinger String Quartet’s playing was rich and 
full of color, flowing easily in a stream of sound. The men 
are sincerely devoted to their art and their eleven years of 
association have brought about a unity in execution and 
musical thought. No matter what the mood of the piece may 
be, these artists adapt themselves and convey its inner mean- 
ing. Two other numbers played were Dohnanyi’s A minor 
quartet, op. 13 (first performance in America) and 
Glazounow’s Novellettes, op. 15. The Persinger String 
Quartet was presented by The Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco, which is under the local management of the 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New York, Inc. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra opened its 
seventeenth season in the Curran Theater with a pair of 
concerts on October 21 and 23. The occasion marked the 
beginning of Alfred Hertz’ twelfth season as conductor. 
The outburst of sustained hand-clapping that greeted his 
appearance at the conductor’s desk left no doubt as to the 
high esteem in which he is held by San Franciscans. The 
Brahms symphony No. 2 was given the principal place on 
the program. This has always been one of Hertz’ pet 
symphonies and his reading brings out of the score the 
lyric elements, the harmonic web of the themes, and the 
sturdy power of the climaxes. The orchestra as well as the 
public appreciates this music of unsurpassble beauty and 
its performance was well nigh flawless. Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel followed the symphony. It is one of the most en- 
joyable numbers in orchestral repertory and was superbly 
rendered. De Falla’s El Amor Brujo (Love, the Magician), 
heard in San Francisco for the first time, with its stirring 
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rhythms and glowing colors was a fitting close to a rich 
program. It is an attractive and interesting novelty and 
shows the composer’s mastery in every detail. The audi- 
ence gave evidence of having thoroughly enjoyed it. There 
has been no radical change in the personnel of the orchestra. 
Mishel Piastro has his old place as concertmaster and 
Michel Penha again is principal cellist. In each and every 
number the orchestra proved its virtuosity with brilliant 
effect. Its tone was beautifully round and rich and its 
ensemble faultlessly balanced. A remarkable ovation was 
accorded both conductor and orchestra at the end of the 
program. 

Compositions of Henry Cowell that have never been 
heard here before made up a large part of his program when 
he gave a piano lecture-recital at the Community Playhouse 
on October 19. This was one of Ida G. Scott’s Fortnightly 
Concerts, wherein the program is devoted to modern music 
only. 

Robert Pollak, violinist, has returned from abroad and is 
again busily engaged teaching at the San Francisco Con- 
servatory of Music. Pollak is at the head of the violin 
department. Ce 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Los ANGELEs, Cat.—Giordano’s La Cena Delle Beffe, 
which was presented at the Saturday afternoon matinee, was 
the first local appearance of Lawrence Tibbett since his 
success in New York, and a large audience, out to do honor 
to their own, was in evidence. His work showed how far 
he has gone since leaving Los Angeles. He received an 
ovation, not only for his singing! of the role of Neri, but 
also for his really magnificent acting. Frances Peralta 
was a lovely Ginevra, and Angele Bada played Gabriello 
sympathetically. Leslie Brigham, Millo Picco, Lodivico 
Oliviero, Louis D’Angelo, Clyde Umhey and Joseph Bon- 
necaze filled the lesser roles exceptionally well. Dorothy 
Newman Smith made a lovely Lisabetta, Cornelia Black, 
Hilda Romaine, and Elinor Marlo all handled well the work 
entrusted to them. Pietro Cimini’s master hand at the con- 
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ductor’s desk insured a practically perfect reading of the 
beautiful music. 

Cimini again conducted in the evening, when Verdi’s 
Aida was given with a brilliant cast. Martinelli as Rha- 
dames gave a marvelous performance, not only vocally 
but also histrionically. Roselle gave a fine characterization 
of Aida, but not as effulgent a one as Turandot, which set 
a high standard. Bourskaya as Amneris was not only 
charming to look at, but gave a notable performance along 
somewhat original lines. Amato as Amonasro was ex- 
cellent and the minor characters were well taken. The 
chorus which Spadoni trained was admirable, and the per- 
pi as a whole, with the excellent scenery, was gor- 
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In "Falstaff, Tibbett again showed his remarkable ability 
as Ford. He and Scotti, as Falstaff, were called before the 
curtain many of times. Frances Peralta also scored as 
Mistress Ford. Claire Donnelly, as Nanette, did excellent 
work, and Bourskaya as Dame Quickly, made a rather un- 
important part conspicuous. Elinor Marlo, as Mistress 
Page, showed that she is acquiring poise with experience. 
Bada as Dr. Cajus and Oliviero as Bardolph, were entirely 
adequate. Gaetano Merola conducted in his usual artistic 
manner. 

Tuesday evening La Boheme was the offering, which 
Cimini conducted in a noteworthy manner. Macbeth as 
Mimi and Mario Chamlee as Rodolfo had a better oppor- 
tunity than in Romeo and Juliet on the opening night, and 
they made the most of it. Macbeth was an ideal Mimi and 
Mario was cheered to the echo for his work as Rodolfo. 
Katherine Seymour as Musetta was good. The other roles 
were given adequately. B. L. 


WASHINGTON ENJOYS 


MUTH’S OPERETTA 


WasHIncton, D. C—Under the direction of Paul 
Bleyden, Edward Muth’s charming little operetta, Chrysan- 
themum, was given at the City Club before a large gather- 
ing of members and friends. The cast was recruited from 
the Bleyden studios, this popular school supplying nearly 
a dozen of the leading singers. There was also a chorus 
numbering about twenty-five from the same institution. 

Chief among the soloists were Helen V. Harper, Selma 
S. Klein and James Barr. The music is written largely 
for female voices, the single exception being that of the 
tenor part. It is regrettable that such had to be the case, 
as in this instance the small part assigned to the interpreter 
of Omonye was so delightfully sung that one vainly wished 
that more had been allotted to the role. Mr. Barr lent his 
efforts happily to the success of the production. As much 
can be said, for the others who appeared in various parts. 

The operetta had been done once before this season, but 
since the initial performance the composer had added much to 
his score and materially bettered the lyrics and general 
arrangement. The costuming was as expected, colorful, 
new and in good taste. The audience seemed well pleased, 
so much so that there is talk of a repetition. T. F. G. 


Deegan Well Received in New York Debut 


Mabel Deegan, violinist, played recently in New York, 
and in commenting on her recital the New Haven Register 
stated: “An attractive program was chosen for the concert 
which marked the New York debut of Mabel Deegan, and, 
notwithstanding the very inclement weather, an appreciative 
audience gathered to hear her at Steinway Hall. Miss Dee- 
gan, whose thorough musicianship is already well known in 
her native city, won a most hearty acclaim in the metropolis. 
This artist’s stage presence, although devoid of any trace of 
nervousness, is capable of a fuller significance. In the 
Brahm’s sonata in A major a mellow quality in the second 
movement distinguished her interpretation. In the concerto 
in D major, Mozart, the spirited and somewhat martial con- 
tent was well stressed in the introductory passages; the 
melody in the second number was delicately wrought. It 
remained, however, for the fourth number, Baal Them, by 
Bloch, to prove the outstanding incident of the evening, 
executed with more feeling and dramatic intensity than any 
of the foregoing. A very finished technic characterized the 
Rapsodia Piemontese, Sinigaglia, and in response to the in- 
sistent and continued applause Miss Deegan graciously con- 
tributed two encores at the close of the program. Complete 
harmony between violin and piano, with N. Frank Chatterton 
at the latter instrument, added greatly to the artistic quality 
of the recital.” 


Elsa Alsen with Chicago Opera 
Elsa Alsen, whose success as Isolde with the California 
opera companies is well known, has just been reengaged for 
some guest performances with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, according to Annie Friedberg, Mme. Alsen’s man- 
ager. 


Maddalena Elba with Gallo 


Maddalena Elba, coloratura soprano, sang in Springfield, 
Worcester and Boston with the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, creating a splendid impression in all cities. 
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RICHMOND, VA. 


Ricumonp, Va.—The season of 1927-28 promises to be 
an active one in Richmond. Several organizations and local 
managers will sponsor recitals by prominent artists. The 
News Lealer will give another series at popular prices, all 
to be presented in the City Auditorium. These include the 
appearance of Dusolina Giannini, dramatic soprano, on 
October 20; Nina Morgana, soprano, and Joseph Szigeti, 
violinist, on December 13; the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra with Mengelberg conducting, on January 5; 
Sigrid Onegin, mezzo-contralto, on February 9, and Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, on March 27. 

Mrs. Channing Ward will manage these concerts for the 
News Leader and she will also have charge of the appear- 
ance here on February 28 of Maria Jeritza, soprano, who 
will be presented at the City Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Loving Circle of King’s Daughters. 

On October 28 Mme. Schumann-Heink will give a recital 
under the local management of Harry Bernstein. This will 
mark the opening of Richmond’s new auditorium in the 
Acca Temple Mosque. This auditorium, which will be 
equipped for concert or opera, will be the center of musical 
activities in Richmond, and there is being installed in it a 
fine recital organ. 

Mrs. Wilson-Greene of Washington, through her Rich- 
mond representatives, T. M. Moody and Vera Palmer, an- 
nounces the following recitals, to be given in the City Audi- 
torium: November 21, Luella Melius, soprano; January 23, 
Paderewski, pianist; January 31, Paul Kochanski, violinist ; 
March 12, Martinelli, tenor; April 2, Rosa Ponselle. 

The Musicians’ Club of Richmond will present two at- 
tractions of interest, the Flonzaley Quartet on January 20, 
and Vladimir Horowitz, pianist, on March 20. These will 
be given in the Jefferson Hotel Auditorium. The club will 
also give six additional morning musicales by its members ; 
the first of which took place on October 19. The officers 
of the Musicians’ Club at Mrs. F. D. Williams, president; 
Mrs. Ada Brooks Peake, secretary; Mrs. Basil M. Gwath- 
mey, treasurer; Mrs. Channing Ward, chairman of the 
artist committee. 

There are several active musical organizations in Rich- 
mond, all of which will be heard in concert here and through- 
out the state during the coming season. These include: 
The Acca Temple Chanters (Male Chorus), James Womble, 
director, J. Robert Beadles, pianist, Joseph F. White, chair- 
man, J. Garland Hood, vice-chairman, Stewart Ragland, 
secretary-treasurer; The Woman’s Choral Club, a chorus 
of about thirty voices selected from soloists in Richmond 
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churches—Paul Saunier, director, Grace Starr Wendt, ac- 
companist, Mrs. Basil M. Gwathmey, president, Mrs. 
Charles King, vice-president, Mrs. Lawrence T. Price, secre- 
tary-treasurer; The Singers’ Club (Male Chorus), com- 
posed of forty young men, all students of singing— Elmer 
G. Hoelzle, director, J. B. Call, accompanist. S. 


Word from Mana-Zucca 


Mana-Zucca writes from her home in Miami, Fla., that 
her little son, Marvin, is very musical and has learned to 
sing all her songs. Moreover, he has a keen sense of 
humor. The other day his mother was expecting a violinist 


MANA-ZUCCA 
in the garden of her Miami home, and a photograph of her 
little son, Marvi in. 


and cellist to play some trios. The cellist ’phoned that his 
cello was out of order and he couldn’t play. Little Marvin 
said: “You can have my dessert in the kitchen to play 
with,” meaning his jello. He also asked the plumber if he 
were “a sugar plumber.” 

Although Mana-Zucca has not been to New York this 
year on her customary visit, she is still hard at work on 
many new compositions, several of which will be introduced 
in New York this season. 


Balokovic on European Tour 


The first new concerts of Zlatko Balokovic on his present 
European tour have met with unqualified success. Accord- 
ing to the Berlingske Tidende, “not many words need be 
said, as his playing was perfect, his tone sanguine, his 
flageoletto excellent, his technic splendid, all of the best 
quality.” According to the Copenhagen Politiken, he is 
“an artist on a large scale, large even by his instrumental 
standard, powerful tone, masterful technic, strength and 
broad lines.” 


May Stone Pupils. Broadcast 


Alice Deane, lyric soprano from the studios of May 
Stone, recently sang over WOR. WGBS broadcasted a 
program given by Lillian Dublin, who is also one of Miss 
Stone’s pupils ; she will sing through that station early in 
November, giving a program of “Famous Songs.” Hazel 
Price, coloratura soprano, will sing at the Patterson High 
School on November 14, with other operatic artists. 


Three Concerts by People’s Chorus of 
New York 


Three public concerts by the People’s Chorus of New 
York, under the direction of L. Camilieri, are announced for 
this season, to be given in the Town Hall, December 3, Janu- 
ary 14 and February 11. 


Althouse to Sing in Pittsburgh 


Paul Althouse will sing in Pittsburgh again on December 
15 for May Beegle, local manager of that city. This ap- 
pearance for Althouse comes directly after his two Decem- 
ber performances with the Washington Opera Company in 
Carmen and Aida, followed by an operatic concert on a 
third date, February 11. 


Frances Peralta On the Go 


Frances Peralta, who has been singing with the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles opera companies, arrived in New 
York on October 22, began her rehearsals with the King’s 
Henchman Company with which she is touring, and left 
New York the next week. She will be heard with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company later in the season. 


Eleanor Sawyer to Italy 


After successful appearances in gala performances both 
in Deauville and at the Paris Opéra Comique, Eleanor 
Sawyer is now en route for Italy to fulfill a series of en- 
gagements. Next spring will see her again in Paris where 
important engagements are awaiting her. 
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warm breath pressing and diffusing itself. On the vowel 
“I,” he sends the breath behind the uvula, into the nose, and 
his attention is called to the sensation of the warm breath 
streaming into the nose. On the vowel “E,” he discovers 
that the breath sensation is felt in the back of the mouth; 
on the yowels “O” and “U,” the breath is directed through 
pouted lips. 

In exhaling exercises on vowels, care should be taken that 
there be even breath pressure during transition from a nar- 
row vowel, e. g., “I,” to a broad vowel like “A,” etc. There 
must be no jefk, or loss of breath will follow. The reason 
for the sudden, uncontrolled outpouring of breath in chang- 
ing from a narrow to a broad vowel is, that the throat opens 
very wide on a broad vowel, making a firm and steady 
control of the breath necessary. 

Another significant point should be borne in mind—that 
the breath in exhalation should not be held back. With 
practice, the pupil will learn how to release the breath 
steadily and flexibly. These whispering exercises on vowels 
may be practiced with exaggerated, but elastic opening of the 
mouth, with the breath streaming on the vowels steadily 
and under firm control. Later, consonants are added to the 
vowels and then words. The same rules are applied, always 
bearing in mind, that the natural positions of the vowels, 
consonants and syllables, should be directed in these whisper- 
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matic and abdominal muscles. The 
cramped, the shoulders should not be 
should be free from tightness. 

Very often, singers take the breath too high, getting part 
of it in the throat, due to the overfilling of the lungs and to 
a too rapid intake of the breath. Therefore, one should 
get into the habit of analyzing the process involved in in- 
halation. There should always be a pleasurable feeling 
when taking and holding the breath. 

In learning to hold the breath the pupil begins with a ten- 
second period of duration, letting it out immediately. Such 
exercises should be performed cautiously so as not to cause 
fatigue. The pupils should perform these exercises for 
ten to fifteen minutes in the beginning, about twice a day, 
with frequent resting periods. He should add gradually 
from two to three seconds every week in holding the breath, 
according to his constitution, until he learns how to hold it 
comfortably for sixty to ninety seconds. Various exercises 
to strengthen the muscles controlling the breath are given 
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After the demonstration of inhalation exercises with slow 


ing exhaling exercises to the positions, where nature intends 
them for distinct articulation. 
PHONETICS 
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artistically? Do I understand he should let it out evenly, without any jerks, through the mediately. For example, in pronouncing the phonetics ko, 
the gnificance of resonance and the attack f i ne? do | mouth in a prolonged tsssss sound. Another exercise COn- ki, ka ete., the glottis closes before the breath begins to 
articulate distinctly? Do I hear my tremolo? Am I on sists in blowing the breath gently in an even stream through Immediately after the consonant is formed the vowel 
the right pitch? Is my voice forced or natural? Do I really partially closed lips, first with cheeks inflated and then in a : Again in la, lo, li, 
understan important points of good singing? normal position. In the beginning, these exercises should etc., the tip of the tongue presses, first, energetically and 
ese perplexing questions the au- short duration of time and gradually elastically against the palate, then falls behind the lower 
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about sixty seconds. 
purpose, stated simply and un- Care should be taken that the exercises do not tax 
| himself and under- greatly his physical resources. It will require months of 
been the aim, there- Careful practice before he will become thoroughly skillful in 
tical suggestions and 
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‘| , The same rule applies to other phonetics and words. I 
impress strongly upon the pupil’s mind that the vowel in 
holding and letting out the breath. But it is a most im- the breath emission should be strongly accentuated; that is, 
portant and necessary requirement in proper voice building. he should hear more vowel than breath. The same rule ap- 
Such exercises should be performed from one and a half to plies in phonation; that is, vowel dominates the sound. He 
two hours each day with rests between each exercise and should take care that the pure vowel is heard distinctly 
they will prove of inestimable value throughout the singer’s to the very end whether in whispering, breathing or singing 
career. exercises. This will help greatly in securing the right 
position of the functions used in singing and will strengthen 
and a them cere their work correctly and habitually. 
With beginners, I advise the use of consonants and vowels, 
especially resonant and labial consonants. 
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THe TonGguE—LARYNX AND PALATE 
Simultaneously, the tongue exercises are incorporated. 
is laid upon the The tongue, which plays such an important part in singing, 
mbinati isonants and vowels. These have should acquire great flexbility. It should always lie loosely 
ved through ny years’ experience in develop- in the mouth, the tip gently touching the lower teeth. 
and in teac hing distinct articulation and have Tongue exercises will also be found elsewhere. 
found extremely valuable in helping singers to work At the same time, the pupil is shown the significance of 
lems and to correct weak spots in their voices. other functions used in voice production. The larynx should 
Student lave experienced difficulty in obtaining a e trained to lower at will, and the soft palate to rise. This 
help them in their work will find porter of the larynx, with the soft palate working simul- 
iggestions which will help them to master taneously and elastically in opposite directions, helps to 
own mechanism—an absolute necessity if they are to cover the tone and give height and roundness to the voice, 
real artists making it indescribably beautiful in broad, majestic, exalted 
hapter on “Don'ts” summarizes the practical experi- or dramatic singing. 
many teaching and in brief and definite With practice, the control of the larynx and uvula be- 
form is an attempt to meet the most common shortcomings comes automatic and the mere thought of producing such 
and dilemmas of singer effects, as described above, will place them in the desired 
Chapter XIII on position. 
lly emphé The next step leads to the explanation of the other func- 
f tions involved in singing: the windpipe, chin, jaw, cheeks, 
lips and nose. Various exercises will be given for their 
proper development. 
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THE STREAM 

From the foregoing explanation regarding breath, the 
pupil learns how to direct the breath through the mouth or 
into the nose or through both chambers. The sensation of 
breath direction teaches him how to separate the vocal 
stream flowing out through the mouth or to direct it behind 
the uvula into the head resonators. It also helps him to 
understand how to mix the head resonance with the palatal 
resonance, or vice versa. The knowledge of how to direct 
the voice into various resonators is of vital importance in 
equalizing and curing the voice and overcoming breaks 
the scale. 

The whispering exercises give a clear idea how the re- 
sonators can be exploited. When head tones predominate, 
or when there is only palatal resonance and little head re- 
sonance, the ability to exhale and direct the breath into 
the desired resonators will help the pupil to gain the proper 
resonance. In either case he will obtain roundness, purity 
and beauty of tone. He learns also from whispering and 
breathing exercises how to direct the breath with the mini- 
mum or maximum amount of pressure through any desired 
gradation of tonal volume. 

The pupil then learns how to produce vowels of different 
shadings. The _— opens very wide on a bright vowel, 
which is preceded by a “bright” thought. The same vocal 
stream may be converted into a darker gee by mentally 
admixing the bright vowel with “O.” shaping the lips 
into various positions, he will learn how - color the vowels. 
When the principles of breathing exercises and whispering 
exercises are sufficiently understood, I proceed with voice 
placement, beginning first with humming exercises. 
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vocal assets they should possess the vocal stream can be directed in the same manner as the 
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HUMMING AND RESONANCE 


ited who achieved 
Humming is ruinous to the voice if not properly done. 
There should always be the feeling that the throat is gently 
parted; otherwise, constriction will result. I begin the 
humming exercises with the gentle sound of “hmmm,” slowly 
closing the lips, and keeping the consonant “m” vibrating 
in the head. I also use as an exercise the sounds of 
“himmm,” “wooomm” and the consonants “m” a 
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muscles 
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pili Without the knowledge of vowel formation, correct sing- 


ing cannot be acquired. The vowel “I” as pronounced in 
Italian, which is similar to the long “E” in English, he will 
feel predominantly in the head. The vowel “A” as in “lark,” 
he wilf feel all over C hegenet “E” as in “neck,” in the 
back of the mouth, and “O,” “OO” and “U,” forward in the 
mouth, shaped more or oi by the lips, according to the 
vowel. 

In forming the vowels, one should study the various 
positions of the mouth in a mirror, as an aid in acquiring 
a natural elastic position. By memorizing the natural posi- 
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and “n.” 
Humming helps the pupil to place the tone in the head and 
gives the correct sensation of resonance. Care should be 
taken not to “push” the hum into the head. 
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When a pupil’s idea of resonance is satisfactorily estab- 
lished he slowly and gently passes from the hum to a tone 
through a gradual opening of the mouth, keeping it in the 
tions of the vowels in speech, the pupil learns their natural same position as in the hum. Special care should be taken 
positions in singing. The knowledge of vowel positions will jn opening the mouth. There should be no sudden jerk of 
help him to produce the tone correctly, which he will learn to the jaw that will cause the tone to rush out uncontrolled, 
control through proper breathing and through the proper use pecome shaky or fall back. The whole idea is to get the 
of the resonators. Further explanation of vowel production yocal stream to pass into the head resonator. Therefore, 
is given in another chapter. these exercises are done slowly and softly without any jerks 
in the support of the breath, with loose chin and without 
tightness of the throat. A continuous resonant vocal stream 
is established, flowering gently into the head and nose and 
vibrating all over the face. 

This quiet and easy manner of singing brings about com- 
posure and helps the pupil to analyze the tones. He begins 
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Che result is, that the When the pupil becomes familiar with the significance of 
with air. From this the vowel positions I proceed with whispering breathing 
take a deep breath exercises on vowels. He takes a breath and exhales slowly 
and gently, beginning with any vowel. For example, by 
exhaling on the vowel “A,” he should send the breath 
towards the palate, against which he notes the sensation of 
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Remarkable Tour of Laddie Gray 


Probably the youngest matinee idol in the United States 
today is a little California boy named Laddie Gray. He is 
the small son of Estelle Gray-Lhevinne, violinist, who has 
toured the world and been acclaimed in all lands. ; 

Little Laddie has just returned to his home in California 
after a most spectacular tour. Certainly no other boy of 
six has been sponsored by the eastern universities as has 
this handsome baby pianist. Six universities presented Lad- 
die Gray and crowds that taxed the capacity of the largest 
auditoriums greeted his every appearance. At Louisville, 
Ky., where he was heard by audiences totaling 9,000 and at 
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LADDIE GRAY, 
little son of Estelle Gray Lhevinne, who played some piano 
classics on tour under the auspices of six universities, ap- 
pearing forty-two times this year. 


Cincinnati, O., where he played during May music week to 
over 6,000, special police had to break a way to his waiting 
car after the concerts as admirers clamored for a closer 
view of the boy. 

The critics agreed that few mature stars have such a 
definite personality, such ease and poise and charm of 
manner. Again and again tremendous applause greeted 
Laddie before he played a note, bows, encores, speeches, 
all for a child of kindergarten age, yet he never once “lost 
his head’ or was embarrassed by the adulation his gifts 
brought forth. 

At the University of Kentucky, at Lexington, Laddie was 
greeted by an audience of 6,000 and he played compositions 
by Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, and 
finished with a Chopin Polonaise. This was a sensational 
fete for such a small child and the university audience 
showed its enthusiasm in no uncertain terms. 
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Laubenthal “a Poet of Voice and Gesture” 


Rudolf Laubenthal’s portrayal of Tristan in a perform- 
ance of Tristan and Isolde in Los Angeles was highly 
praised by the critics of that city. The Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald noted that “Rudolf Laubenthal looked and acted 
the role with keen histrionic insight, and possesses a tenor 
voice which is Wagnerian without the shout of harshness. 
Indeed his mezza voce was refreshingly carrying and con- 
vincing in the almost whispered climaxes.” According to 
Bruno David Ussher, in the Evening Express, “Rudolf 
Laubenthal, young German star from the Metropolitan 
Opera, is an artist of aristocratic caliber. A poet of voice 
and gesture, in appearance he might have stepped from 
one of those paintings in the Wartburg at Eisenbach, where 
Tannhauser and the Minnesingers vied with each other. 
Knightly of bearing, he is not heroic. I would like to hear 
him as Parsifal. Laubenthal is blessed with tenorial means 
which have lovely color and finish. In short, he is an artist 
whom one would care greatly to hear again and soon.” 
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Patton Sings King Mark in Tristan 


“The unanimity of common artistic effort directed towards 
a single end was an outstanding feature of the production 
as a whole. It is hard to single out any one of the artists 
engaged for special remark. Fred Patton has a splendid, 
resonant voice which he used to good effect in the role of 
King Mark.” 

The foregoing is from a recent issue of the San Fran- 
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cisco News. The Chronicle declared that “Fred Patton was 
an eloquent and duly tragi-benevolent King Mark,” and the 
Examiner noted that “Fred Patton was King Mark and a 
good one.” 

The Bulletin was of the opinion that “the King Mark role 
is difficult, and Fred Patton sang it well. The difficulty lies 
in giving the audience something of the conflicting emotions 
that lie beneath the apparently cold exterior.” The perform- 
ance referred to took place recently in San Francisco with 
Alfred Hertz guiding the orchestral forces of the San 
Francisco Opera Company. 
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Chicago Symphony Orchestra Engages Crooks 


Richard Crooks will appear on March 16 and 17 next 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under 
Frederick Stock in a Wagnerian program. The tenor will 
fill this engagement en route east again after his re-appear- 
ance on the Fritschy Concert Course in Kansas City, Mo., on 
March 13, due to the unusual success he achieved in the 
western center last season. . 

On February 15 Mr. Crooks will sing for the Philadelphia 
Orpheus Club. The principal program number is Felicien 
David’s The Desert. Another February engagement for 
the tenor, who recently created a furore in opera in Germany, 
is an appearance with the Society of the Friends of Music 
(New York), in the Bach Trauer Ode. 

The tenor will open his December engagements with a 
recital appearance in Washington, D. C., for the Saturday 
Evening Concert Club on December 2 followed by other ap- 
pearances during the month that have already been announced. 
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FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 


(Continued from pagé 12) 
Battistini imperturbably remarked that broken glass signi- 
fies good luck. : ze 
Mario Corti Saits ror NEw York 

Rome.—Mario Corti, eminent musician and instructor at 
the Santa Cecilia, sailed from Naples on October 26 for 
New York, where he will teach in the David Mannes’ 
School for a period of about five months. 2 -P. 

PizzeTTI AND CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO COLLABORATE 

Rome.—lIldebrando Pizzetti and Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco are working together on a concerto for piano and 
orchestra. D. P. 

STANISLAWSKY AND NEMIROWITCH-DANTCHENKO BREAK 

IntTO OPERA 

Moscow.—Great interest has been aroused by the announce- 
ment that Stanislawsky will shortly make his début as an 
operatic stage director, with productions of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff'sThe Tsar’s Bride and May Night, as well as with a 
performance of Boris Godounoff in the original version 
Nemirowitch-Dantchenko, it is stated, will stage Tschaikow 
sky’s Pique Dame. P.- 8 

HUNGARIAN VIOLINIST IN DANGER 

3UpAPEST.—Erna Rubinstein, young Hungarian violinist, 
who toured America some years ago, was the principal 
figure in what is described by the papers as an exciting ex 
perience. For months she had been pursued with love letters 
and later with valuable gifts from an unknown man 
When he saa that his suit was hopeless the overtures 
of the man assumed such threatening forms that the police 
had to intervene. Detectives found him besieging the 
villa of the violinist es night, and arrested him. Pr. & 

A “Jazz REQUIEM” 

PRAGUE.—A Requiem with jazz orchestration is the latest 
innovation. E. S. Burian, a Prague composer, has completed 
it, and it will be produced here during the present season. 
Several of its numbers are for voice with saxophone and 
other jazz instruments. P. B. 

NrikiscuH’s Son Turns CoNDUCTOR 

CorpENHAGEN.—Mitja Nikisch, Arthur Nikisch’s son, who 
a few years ago visited America as a pianist, has taken to 
the profession of his illustrious late father. Young Nikisch 
has accepted a position as conductor with the Scala Theater 
of this city. For the present, however, he will limit his 
orchestral activities to the conducting of a Revue at this 
house. 

UNKNowN WacNer Ms. DIscoveRED 

ZvuricH.—The Ms. of a song by Richard Wagner has been 
discovered here. It is the song, Der Tannenbaum, to which 
Wagner, in his autobiography written for King Ludwig of 
3avaria, alludes to as “a composition to which I own with 
pleasure.” The Ms. was for many years in the possession of 
Frau Emilie Herzog, who, with her two daughters, used to 
sing for Wagner, privately, the trio of the Rhine Daughters. 

r. 8B. 
MurAtore To SING AT THE Optra Comigut 

Monve-Carto.—Lucien Muratore, who was_ recently 
divorced from Lina Cavalieri, has been engaged for several 
performance at the Opéra Comique. 5: j. 

TaBoo ON GERMAN OPERA IN ALSACE 

STRASBOURG.—The local government authorities have def- 
initely forbidden operatic and dramatic performances in the 
German language. As a consequence of this command the 
Eden Theater of this city, which had hitherto maintained a 
German repertory, has been closed down. 

3AROQUE Mozart 

Essen.—Mozart’s all but forgotten opera, Idomeneo, has 
been revived by the local Municipal Theater in a very orig 
inal manner. The production was in baroque style, with 
boxes erected on the stage and filled with spectators who 
indulged—in the manner of the epoch—in merry intercourse 
with the singers. The setting was by Caspar Neher, and 
Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg conducted the interesting, if some- 
what attenuated, experiment. R. 

ELIzABETH MARSDEN SUCCESSFUL 

Lerpsic.—Elizabeth Marsden was heard here for the 
first time in recital and, before a good-sized audience, dup- 
licated the success which she previously had in Vienna and 
elsewhere. This California singer, who has successfully 
appeared in Cavalleria Rusticana and in Rigoletto in Italy, 
sang numerous selections from her large and international 
repertory with fine voice and excellent taste. P. B. 

NINETEEN-YEAR-OLD VIOLINIST’S SUCCESS 

Tue Hacue.—Barbara Lully, nineteen-year-old violinist, 
is making a second tour of Holland, playing in The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Utrecht, Groningen, Deventer, Roermond and 
some of the smaller towns. With programs made up en- 
tirely of standard works she is winning favor for the im- 
peccability of her technic and the well-balanced character of 
her interpretations HH: A. 

Two Pianists TAKE HOLLAND By STORM 

Tue Hacue.—Rae Robertson and Ethel Bartlett followed 

their recital of works for two pianos in Amsterdam with 
one at The Hague, where they met with a popular success 
and critical recognition rarely accorded to newcomers. 
Their programs were models of how to combine classical 
and modern music, and their interpretations convinced all 
their hearers of the beauty and power of the various works 
they played. The Dutch are extremely critical, and their 
standards are not always those of other nations. But 
criticism was cast to the winds on this occasion, and pure 
enthusiasm took its place. H. A. 


Emanuel Bay Opens New York Studio 


Emanuel Bay, who in the past few seasons has established 
himself in his appearances with Zimbalist as an extremely 
popular pianist, is one of the young Russian artists who 
graduated from the St. Petersburg Conservatory in the 
years immediately preceding the world war. 

\ pupil of Drossoff and Leopold Godowsky, Mr. Bay 
toured Russia from 1914 to 1922, in the meantime having 
become a, professor at the Moscow Conservatory. In 1922, 
having the opportuntiy to leave Russia, Mr. Bay toured all 
the Baltic countries and Germany, where he met Zimbalist 
who invited him to come to America as pianist for his con- 
certs. Since that time they have traveled together in Japan, 
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China and Java, and many times through the United States 
The critics have commented extensively on the remarkable 
performances of sonatas and other important works by Mr. 
Zimbalist and Mr. Bay. 

For the present Mr. 
York, where he will 
to his piano studio, 


Bay has decided to remain in New 
devote the greater part of his time 
as he is intensely interested in finding 
and developing new talent. He will continue, however, to: 
play in public, and has been booked for a number of engage 
ments this season. 


Programs for Oratorio Society 

The Oratorio Society of New York will offer for the 
Christmastide performance of Handel’s Messiah on Decem- 
ber 26 at Carnegie Hall a restudied scoring of this great 
work by Albert Stoesse!. Selections of the oratorio seldom 
heard in concert are to be included in this performance. A 
gala performance of Elijah by Mendelssohn will be given 
at Carnegie Hall on February 24 in which the large chorus 
of the society will be hosts to units from the Westchester 
Festival Association. It is estimated that five hundred voices 
will form that augmented great chorus. Notable artists will 
assist in both the Messiah and Elijah performances as well 
as the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


Liebling Work to Be Heard Here 


George Liebling’s orchestral introduction to the opera, 
Childreneof Truth, has been definitely chosen by Georges 
Zaslawsky for performance on February 17, at Carnegie 
Hall, by the Beethoven Orchestral Society 
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GODOWSKY’S SCHUBERT SONGS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


WORTHY OF WORLD-WIDE NOTICE 


Composition seems to have a strange and irrisistable fas- 
cination for musicians of all sorts, good, bad and indifferent. 
Everybody composes, some badly, some well. Musicians of 
standing often try their hand at it but do not make the 
result public; other musicians of standing try their hand at 
it and expose the result to the public gaze, sometimes un- 
wisely, as we all know; still others 
try their hand at it with such mas- 
tery that the result soon becomes 
common property and the musician 
wins fame as a composer as well as 
interpreter. But with all of 
these the curious thing and the thing 
to be chiefly commented upon is the 
desire for creation, a desire not 
satisfied by mere interpretation. 

Interpretative ability is so im- 
portant and brings such great fame 
to those who succeed in it that one 
would think that they would be satis- 
fied. They rarely are, however, and 
it is well for the world (sometimes, at least) that they 
are not, for great creators—some of the greatest—have re- 
sulted from this demand for creation, and the world would 
be the poorer without them. Many of the great performers 
have been great composers,—or perhaps one should turn it 
around and say that many of the great performers have 
become great composers. One thinks of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Liszt and others whose fame as performers was 
such as would have satisfied lesser men. 

One might say that they were driven to composition by 
their genius. But, alas for that argument! There have 
been too many others who have been driven to composition 
by something else—certainly not genius, for their composi- 
tions served only to make one wonder how such great men 
could compose so badly. 

Among the virtuosi of today there are few enough who 
have succeeded also as composers. Perhaps there are as 
many now as there ever were in any one generation. To 
answer that, one would have to have a greater historical 
knowledge than has this writer. However that may be, 
there are certainly few outstanding names today in the 
field of serious composition, and especially few who have 
won their fame first as interpreters. 

One of these is Godowsky. 

Godowsky, for a long time, was known chiefly as a pianist 
of superlative powers. The world knew him as one of the 
greatest, and accepted him in that capacity. But some- 
where in the back of Godowsky’s brain was the creative 
instinct. When he first discovered it, or how and under 
what circumstances he tried it out, this writer does not 
know. He knows Godowsky the creator only through his 
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creations, and these are so remarkable that some descrip- 
tion of them cannot be amiss. 

For the present let it be said that Godowsky possesses 
a genius for two distinct forms of creative work, both 
creative, though perhaps not quite equally so. They are, 
first, original composition; second, paraphrase! It is the 
one word that suggests itself, but it is not quite correct. 
What Godowsky does in that way is not exactly paraphrase 
—and this is especially true of his Schubert works—but 
rather amplification of the architectural structure of the 
music. 

This will not be clear, and it is not expected that it 
should. Music cannot be described, it must be heard. But 
in the hearing of Godowsky’s treatment of classic master- 
pieces one needs, also, some description of what is happen- 
ing. Unless the listener is very familiar with the original 
work he must wonder how much of it is retained, how 
much omitted, how much altered. 

It might be just and informative to say that what Godow- 
sky has done is to turn his super-pianism upon works that 
were originally either not pianistic at all or feebly so. There 
is much music written for the piano that is satisfying only 
to amateur performers; much music of the classic school 
that is unsatisfying to the concert pianist and to the con- 
cert audience. Such music really demands amplification, 
but it must be amplification of a very notable kind to at- 
tract the music loving public of our sophisticated times. 


It is amplification of this superlative kind that Godowsky 
has accomplished so successfully. An example of it easily 
understood from verbal description is to be found in the set 
of Schubert songs published last year by the Carl Fischer 
Company. There are twelve of these: Wohin, Haiden- 
roslein, Das Wandern, Gute Nacht, Morgengruss, Wiegen- 
lied, Die Forelle, Die Junge Nonne, Litanei, Liebesbot- 
schaft, An Mignon, Ungedult. 

In each of these the vocal part of the Schubert song is 
used by Godowsky just as Schubert wrote it. This is a 
point particularly to be observed. There is no juggling 
with Schubert. Perhaps Godowsky himself would say that 
if Schubert is worthy of arrangement he is worthy of re- 
spect—a sentiment in which every music lover will heartily 
concur ! 

But the Schubert songs are satisfying—as songs—but im- 
possible, as Schubert wrote them, as piano pieces. For the 
pianist who is not a singer some arrangement is imperative. 
Many arrangements have been made, but none like those 
of Godowsky, for Godowsky has used the voice parts in his 
arrangements exactly as Schubert wrote it—and who else 
has done that? 

The result is a Schubert song, two or three verses of it, 
the whole thing played on the piano, and with each verse 
a varying accompaniment. Godowsky’s accompaniments are 
contrapuntal and difficult. They are musically highly inter- 
esting, very pianistic, and—best of all!—they set forth the 
original idea in such a manner that it is never lost. The 
tune is all, and always, there, unvaried; and the original 
harmony is always there, greatly varied but not so greatly 
varied that the beauty of the tune is ever for a moment 
lost. 

In order to put a point on this, to emphasize its necessity 
as well as its rarity, one may be permitted to call attention 
to the almost endless arrangements that have been made of 
folksongs with such harmony that the beauty of the tune 
is utterly unrecognizable. Tune, as all the world should 
know by this time, depends upon basic harmony. If the 
basic harmony is destroyed or so greatly altered as to be 
unrecognizable the tune is ruined. Yet arrangers will insist 
—and persist—in doing this very thing. And they do it in 
the simplest of arrangements, simplest, that is to say, tech- 
nically, though often so complicated harmonically that they 
sound more like harmony exercises than anything else. 

Godowsky instinctively avoids that pitfall. He makes his 
accompaniments wonderfully complicated and wonderfully 
beautiful, but he holds to the basic harmonies and arrives 
at variety of expression solely by the use of counterpoint. 
A great contrapuntalist is Godowsky! He thinks counter- 
point and feels counterpoint. He uses bits of the tune as 
countermelodies, and writes them with all of the skill and 
all the devices of the great masters of Bach’s day. There 
are imitations, inversions, retardations, extensions, canons 
and what not in endless and exquisite profusion. A delicate, 
shimering, gosamer fabric is woven around the tune that 
a pianist, especially such a pianist as Godowsky himself, 
can make glow with color and charm. ‘ 

Godowsky has done a great work with his Schubert songs, 
a work that will outshine many another that will be made 
in this Schubert centennial year. 


American Society Elects New Members 


To the constantly growing list of members of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and Publishers there were 
added, by election, at the last meeting of its Board of Di- 
rectors the following members: Publishers: Ted Browne 
Music Company, Century Music Publishing Company, Evans 
Music Company, Melrose Brothers Music Company, Inc., 
Photoplay Music Company, Inc., Harold Rossiter Music 
Company, Schroeder and Gunther, Inc., Sonneman Music 
Company, Inc., Fred K. Steele, Inc., Waterson, Berlin & 
Snyder Company, Willis Music Company; Writers: Nacio 
Herb Brown, Philip Charig, Eddie Dowling, Mrs. Julian 
Edwards, Richard H. Gerard, David W. Guion, Irving Kahal, 
Leo Kempinski, Edward Kilenyi, Richard Kountz, Tommie 
Malie, Walter Melrose, Billy Meyers, Willard Robinson, 
Benee Russell, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Leo Sowerby, Jimmy 
Steiger, William Strickles, James Thornton, Harriet Ware, 
Pietro A. Yon. 

The membership of the society at present embraces 605 of 
the formost American composers and authors of musical 
works, and seventy-five publishers of the same. 

At its last meeting the Board of Directors of the society 
unanimously elected Gus' Kahn, widely known lyric writer, 
a resident of Chicago, a member of the board, especially 
to represent thereon the interests of the mid-western 
writers -of whom practically all of any importance are 
members of the society. Mr. Kahn is the author of the 
lyrics of many of the outstanding hits of the past few years. 
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Appleton, Wis.—F. C. Moore, instructor in the in- 
strumental supervisors’ department of the Lawrence College 
Conservatory of Music, has been elected Wisconsin repre- 
sentative on the board of directors of the National School 
Band Association. The organization has its headquarters in 
New York City and fosters band work in schools throughout 
the nation; one of its chief endeavors is the sponsoring of 
state school band contests. Mr. Moore won a state-wide 
reputation for his ability to direct high school bands as su- 
pervisor of high school music in Green Bay, Wis., the four 
years previous to coming to Lawrence faculty this fall. 

Amelita Galli-Curci will sing in Lawrence College Mem- 
orial Chapel on February 22. Marion Talley sang to an 
audience which crowded the chapel auditorium October 9. 

Helen Mueller, contralto, who joined the faculty of the 
Lawrence College Conservatory of Music here this fall, gave 
her first public recital concert since coming to this city re- 
cently. She has a rich, full and powerful voice, coupled 
with a charmingly informal and gracious manner, as one 
critic afterward wrote. Miss Mueller was accompanied at 
the piano by Nettie Steinger Fullinwider, also a member of 
the Lawrence faculty. 


Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 


Chicago, IIl. 


Danbury, Conn.—Danbury anticipates a very busy 
musical season. October 23, the new organ of the Baptist 
Church was dedicated with appropriate musical ceremony. 
Charles Andre Filler gave three organ solos and accompa- 
nied Irene Malaspina, who sang. Kenneth Neal, baritone, 
also gave two numbers. 

October 20 was the first fall meeting of the Danbury 
Council of Catholic Women. Mrs. Andrew Conniff pre- 
sided. There was a musical program in charge of Mrs. 
George L. Taylor, Jr., which consisted of two trios for 
women’s voices. Mary Hannan, contralto, sang Woodman’s 
A Birthday. She was accompanied by Mrs. George E. All- 
ingham. The members of the women’s trio are Jeannette 
O’Brien, first soprano; Rachael Therrien, second soprano; 
and Mary Hannan, alto. 

At the city contest for the Atwater Kent audition, Mary 
Hannan and Celso Ganio, baritone, were voted the winners. 
There were ninety in attendance at this audition. Mrs. John 
C. Downs, who was in charge of the contest, appointed the 
following judges: Mrs. William E. Ortman of Ridgebury, 
Dorothy N. Ryder, Pheba Johnson, Robina Clark, Kathryn 
Lane, and George F. Green. Mrs. Downs was assisted by 
Mrs. William McPhelemy, Mrs. George Ferrier, Mrs. Er- 
nest L. Knapp and Mrs. Henry E. Northrop. 

Station WCWS broadcast musical programs from the 
Danbury Fair Grounds during the Fair. Jennie Gregory was 
in charge, and several Danbury vocalists participated. 

The organ at the First Congregational Church has been 
completely overhauled and improved in many ways. It is 
now considered the finest church organ in the state. G. 
Frank Goodale of New Haven, for over twenty years organ- 
ist at this church, has been re-engaged for this season. 

The state Atwater Kent radio audition was held at Sta- 
tion WTIC in Hartford, October 15. The contestants and 
their accompanists were delightfully entertained on _ this 
day. They were conducted through the Travelers’ Insurance 
Building, and enjoyed the view of the beautiful Connecticut 
river from the Travelers’ Tower. Governor and Mrs. Trum- 
bull received the young people in the executive chamber at 
the capitol. A luncheon at the University Club, followed by 
a theater party, was greatly enjoyed. Marion Fowler of 
New Haven was state chairman for the audition and was 
assisted by Mr. Billings and Mr. McCray of the WTIC 
staff. The winners were announced the following week. 
Elizabeth Van Sciver, soprano, of Bridgeport, and Henry 
Rappa, tenor, of Shelton were the first choice of the judges. 
Mary Hannan, contralto, and Celso Ganio, baritone, both 
of Danbury, were chosen as alternates. Miss Van Sciver 
and Mr. Rappa will represent Connecticut at the District 
Contest from WEAF, November 15. Mrs. Frederick Fish 
was the accompanist for Miss VanSciver, and Mrs. George 
E. Allingham and Ella Canale played for Danbury singers. 

At the special musical service at St. Peter’s Church, Octo- 
ber 23, William J. Connors was at the organ. He was 
assisted by Jeanette O’Brien, lyric soprano, and Mrs. George 
L. Taylor, Jr., contralto, who sang Abt’s Ave Maria ar- 
ranged as a duet. i. ee 


Haddonfield, N. J.—The Contemporary Club of Had- 
donfield, N. J., presented the Philadelphia Chamber String 
Simfonietta, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, to its members and 
friends in a concert in the new Memorial High School. The 
large auditorium, seating more than 2,000 persons was filled, 
despite the inclement weather. The program included num- 
bers by Vivaldi, Bach, Arensky, McCollin, Grieg and Bloch. 
Both the Alexander J. Thiede, concertmaster, and 
Isadore Gusikoff were warmly received. The Adagio by 
Frances McCollin of Philadelphia had its first performance, 
the applause following its beautiful performance compelling 
the composer, who was present, to rise twice in acknowledg- 
ment. At the close of the program, which was received 
throughout with the greatest enthusiasm, Mr. Sevitzky was 
forced to return to the stage in response to the applause, 
finally playing two encore numbers, Molly on the Shore, by 
Percy Grainger, and a Waltz by Rebikoff. M. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Providence, R. I.—The first musicale of the season of 
the Chopin Club took place in the Providence Plantations 
Club. The entire program was given by members of the 
St. Ambrose Club of New Haven, which included Minnie 
Mills Cooper, soprano; Grace Walker Nichols, contralto, 
and Catherine Woodruff Blakeslee, pianist. The accompa- 
nists were Marion Fowler and Antoinette Farnham. 

The Monday Morning Musical Club presented its opening 
programme of the season at the Club’s Studio in Lauder- 
dale Building. The program was in charge of Lydia Bell, 
and consisted of a trio—Helen Keenan, violinist, Louise 
Waterman, cellist, and Lydia Bell, pianist—who played, 
Melodie by Tschaikowsky, To a Water Lily by MacDowell, 
and Tambourin en Rondeau by Rameau. Marguerite Wat- 
son Shaftoe rendered a group of songs and Ruth Williams, 
a guest, played several piano solos. Ruth Vining, contralto, 
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also contributed solos and Beatrice Warden Roberts was 
the accompanist. 

At the first meeting of the Schubert Club, John C. Bostel- 
mann, Jr., of New York gave an interesting talk on a new 
device to aid in piano playing. Mr. Bostelmann spoke of it 
as an electrical visuola which can be attached to any piano 
and, when operated by a teacher, indicates the key to play 
and how to play it, thereby translating the printed copy to 
the pupil who sits at a second key board. G. F. H. 


Reading, Pa.—The Reading Choral Society, N. Lind- 
say Norden, conductor, has begun rehearsals for the work of 
the season. The first program to be presented in December 
will consist of. miscellaneous numbers, and as usual will be 
accompanied by fifty men from the Philadelphia orchestra. 
At this concert the chorus will sing the Verdi Te Deum for 
double choruses; the coronation scene from Boris Godou- 
noff, Moussorgsky; Nanie, Brahms; Rhapsodie, for alto 
solo and men’s chorus, Brahms, and the Easter Music from 
Cavalleria Rusticana. There will also be several orchestral 
selections. The chorus numbers 200 singers and is in un- 
usually good shape this year, due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of the singers have been in the organization for a 
period of years, during which time all the principal choral 
works have been given under Mr. Norden’s direction. The. 
society is fortunate in having the backing of the Reading 
Musical Foundation, created a year ago for the purpose of 
furthering the production of music in the city of Reading. 

At the second concert in the spring, the society will give 
The Passion According to Saint Matthew (Bach). O. 


Richmond, Va. (See letter on another page.) 


San Antonio, Tex.—Nina Mae Mitchel, soprano, and 
Raymond T. Piggot, tenor, pupils of Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
were selected as the winners of the San Antonio district of 
the Atwater Kent national radio audition, of which Mrs. 
E. I. Hertzberg was general chairman, assisted by Mrs. 
Richard Craig, Mrs. Arch Henderson, Mrs. A. M. McNally, 
Mrs. J. M. Krakaner, Mrs. W. W. McCrory, Bessie Bell 
sg Be wag Ed Hoyer, Sr., Mrs. Joseph C. King, Mrs. 

Marks, Nat. M. Washer, John M. Steinfeldt, O. W. 
Hilgers, and W alter Dunham. 

Mrs. Charles Trenter, soprano; Ada Rice, pianist; Mrs. 
T. M. Wheat, violinist; Iva Mae Nethery, harpist; Manfred 
Gerhard, baritone, and Marjory Will, reader, gave an in- 
teresting program recently in Travis Park Church, under the 
auspices of the Church Visitors’ Organization. The pro- 
as will help finance two scholarship students. 

Ars. L. A. Walthall, dramatic soprano, a recent addition to 
— Antonio musical circles, and Ruth Howell, violinist, who 
has recently returned from New York, gave an interesting 
program. Mrs. Nat Goldsmith and Walter Dunham were 
the accompanists. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. E. I. Hertzberg presi- 
dent, held the first meeting of the season, at which time a 
most interesting and comprehensive lecture on the history of 
military band music was given by Warrant Officer O. H. 
Majewski, with illustrations by a twenty piece band. 

The juvenile department of the Tuesday Evening Musical 
Club, Mrs. A. M. Fischer, chairman, has opened the season 
with a large membership. Splendid plans have been made. 

A delightful program arranged by Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck for the opening reception of the Woman’s Club was 
given by Louise Farnsworth Kirkpatrick, soprano; Gifford 
Edwards, violinist, and Juanita Baskim, reader. 

The recitals by Walter Dunham, municipal organist, con- 
tinue to be of reat interest. At the close of each, numer- 
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ous people go to speak to him. Mr. Dunham enjoys an 
enviable musical position in San Antonio as pianist, organist, 
teacher, and accompanist. Numbers of interest on recent 
programs have been sarabandes from Handel’s concerto for 
oboe; In Paridisium (Dubois), Les Preludes No. 3 (Liszt), 
Prayer (Schubert), Andante Seraphique (Debat-Ponsan), 
Sonata in G minor (Becker), Melodie Russian (Dargomyz- 
ski). S. W. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The first attraction of the Artists’ 
Course offered by Winthrop College for the season of 1927- 
28 was a song recital by Queena Mario, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera. The chapel of Winthrop College, a 
commodious auditorium seating approximately 1800 people, 
was filled to capacity, and the audience was enthusiastic in 
its reception of the singer. 

Miss Mario’s program was an exacting one, but she was 
equal to it in every respect. Her voice is very beautiful in 
quality, and is exceptionally even and flexible in all its 
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which were interpreted with the utmost regard for their 
emotional as well as their musical content. The words of 
her English songs seemed to be clearly understood. The 
audience demanded an encore after each group, and several 
of the group numbers had to be repeated. One of these, a 
negro lullaby, was written by Wilfred Pelletier, who ac- 
companied Miss Mario in a manner which showed him. to 
be a musician of masterly attainments. ss dit 
Saginaw, Mich.—The Kiwanis Concert Course opened 
its fifth season on October 3, in presenting Rosa Ponselle, 
soprano, in recital at the Auditorium. A capacity house of 
great enthusiasm greeted the singer, who was gracious in 
responding to many encores. The other three concerts on 
the course are to be given by Mario Chamlee and Ruth 
Miller, in joint recital, November 4; Marion Talley, January 
5; Harold Bauer, February 7. A concert given to dedicate 
formally the new Shriners Temple was held October 10, 
Paul Althouse, Cyrena Van Gordon, and Fred Patten ap- 
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Marian Newberry, soprano, a pupil of Mme. Sembrich 
for the past two years, who will make her New York debut 
this season, was presented to her home city, Saginaw, Oc- 
tober 14, in the Auditorium, under the auspices of the 
Board of Commerce. 

A new club for Saginaw, the Tuesday Morning Musicale 
has recently been organized with seventy-five associate mem- 
bers and thirty-five active members. They will meet bi- 
monthly at the Saginaw Club, presenting two programs dur- 
ing the season with a guest program, December 15, at the 
Bancroft Ball Room. The Detroit String Quartet have 
been engaged for this event. Mrs. Rockwell Kempton, 
pianist, has been elected president of the een aye 


Gray-Lhevinne Opens Tour 


Estelle Gray-Lhevinne left her home in California on Sep- 


registers. She is gifted also in being an actress of marked 
ability. Her program consisted of songs in French, German 
and English, as well as an'aria from Manon Lescaut, all of 
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Frederic Baer, baritone, has been engaged as soloist 
by the Chaminade Club of Brooklyn, N. Y., on the after- 
noon of November 16, in the ballroom of the Leverich 
Towers, Brooklyn. 

Willem Durieux is scheduled to give a cello recital at 
the Engineering Hall on Thursday evening, December 1, 
with Marion Carley at the piano. 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been busy making 
Christmas phonograph records for various companies, in- 
cluding the solo, Gesu Bambino (Yon), for the Edison 
Company; she also sang in several German duets for the 
Columbia Phonograph Company. 

Lynnw Farnam, organist, has the following en- 
gagements booked for the immediate present: November 12, 
Painesville, O. (Lake Erie College organ opening); 20, 
soloist, Friends of Music, Town Hall, New York; 23, St 
James the Less organ opening, Philadelphia, Pa.; December 
7, organ opening, Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia. 

The Fiqué Choral annual Hallowe’en party, Edison 
Building, Brooklyn, October 29, provided a varied enter- 
tainment, consisting of card games, refreshments and danc- 
ing, and was enjoyed by a large company. 

Ignaz Friedman began his tour in San Francisco on 
November 4, appearing with the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra. During 1927 he has played on four continents. 
He will be here only until January, when he plans to return 
to England for thirty concerts in connection with the 
International Celebrity series of the Powell & Holt Man- 
agement. 

Myra Hess will arrive in America on November 20 
after two years’ absence, and is to start immediately for the 
West, where she will appear with the Chicago Symphony 
before making her first New York appearance of the season, 
which is announced by her or, Annie Friedberg, for 
Tuesday evening, November 29, at Town Hall. 

Jeanne le*Vinus, mezzo- Bs Saag will give her third 
New York recital early in February. In addition to her 
regular church and concert work, Miss LeVinus has been 
devoting much of her time to synagogue and radio. On 
October 26, her half-hour recital over WEAF was a 
marked success, and on the occasion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles at Temple Sinai, Brooklyn, she received laudatory 
comment for her stirring rendition of Manna- Zucca’s 
Rachem. Miss LeVinus has studied with Hilda Grace 
Gelling for the past six years, during which time she won 
the silver medal for the Borough of the Bronx in the 
New York Music Week contests. 

John W. Nichols, tenor and vocal instructor, has re- 
sumed teaching in his New York studios. Many of his 
students are filling important engagements in and around 
New York City; a quartet will give the song cycle, In a 
Persian Garden, for the College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 
(Mr. Nichols is in charge of the vocal department.) He is 
vocal instructor at Vassar College, director of the Com- 
monwealth Art Colony, Boothbay Harbor, Me., also di- 
rector of Trinity M. E. Choir, of Newburgh, an organiza- 
tion of one hundred voices. This large choir offers a fine 
schooling for young singers, preparing for solo positions ; 
many of his choristers are filling engagements in choirs of 
Newburgh and vicinity. Isabel Vrooman, graduate of Vas- 
sar College, pupil of Mr. Nichols, has just been awarded a 
free scholarship at the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York City; she also has been selected for the choir of 
Calvary Church, 22nd Street and 4th Avenue, New York 
City. 

Harold Samuel, pianist, appeared in recital at the 
Town Hall, New York, on November 3, this marking his 
last appearance in the metropolis for a period of two years. 
During the mid-winter season, Mr. Samuel will play in 
3erlin, Vienna and other European musical cegters. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink, Ernest Schelling, and Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell are featured in lectures at the Town 
Hall, New York, November and December, with others who 
re prominent in the musical world speaking informally at 
luncheons 


Beethoven Symphony to Play Whithorne Work 


The second New York concert in the Beethoven Symphony 
Orchestra’s series “4 seven for this season will be given un- 
der the baton of Georges Zaslawsky at Carnegie Hall on 
November 16. Mr. Zaslawsky and the sponsors of the Bee- 
thoven Symphony believe that more program space should 
be devoted to native composers, therefore they plan to pre- 
sent at each of the winter concerts at least one work by an 
American. Cortége Macabre, by Aaron Copland, was heard 
recently, and as a part of the next program Mr. ange won 
will offer Emerson W hithorne’s dramatization of the Amer- 
ican metropolis, New York Days and Nights. The wink has 
been played twice in Paris and once each in Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, but this will be its first performance in New 
York. Mr. Whithorne has chosen five characteristics of the 
city for illustration: On the Ferry; The Chimes of St. 
Patrick’s; Pell Street, Chinatown; A Greenwich Village 
Tragedy, and Times Square. 

The first symphony of Brahms and the overture to Mar- 
riage of Figaro will also be included on the evening’s pro- 
gram. Joseph Szigeti, Hungarian violinist, will be the solo- 
ist and play the Beethoven concerto. 


Emily Roosevelt with Tillotson 

Emily Roosevelt, dramatic soprano, was the soloist at the 
Past Presidents and State Presidents Luncheon to all of the 
presidents of the Connecticut Federation of Music Clubs at 
the Hotel Stratford, Bridgeport, Conn., on October 18. She 
was also the soloist in New Haven on October 26 for the 
Daughters of 1812. Miss Roosevelt, who is a direct descen- 
dant of the illustrious family bearing that name, has re- 
cently become connected with the Betty Tillotson Concert 
Direction. Her season is developing rapidly. 


Recitals by Juilliard Graduate School Students 


The season's series of recitals by students of the Gradu- 
ate School of the Juilliard School of Music opened on 
October 31 with a violin recital by Sadie Schwartz at Town 
Hall. Rudolph Gruen will give a piano recital at Town 
Hall on the evening of November 16 and Dorothy Kendrick, 
also a pianist, will be heard in the same hall on the evening 
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of January 5. Other recitals by Juilliard students will be 


announced later. 


Buzzi-Peccia Gives Valuable Advice to 
Students 

Maestro Buzzi-Peccia has returned to New York after a 
five months’ sojourn in Italy, where he has been teaching. 
Mr. Buzzi-Peccia’s close touch with musical interests both 
in Italy and America enable him to follow the progress 
made in both phonetic and psychologic training as a founda- 
tion for the training of the voice—the traditional method 
used by the most eminent of Italian masters of the art of 
singing. 

In speaking of his experience in Italy he said: “My 
intention was to go to Italy for a long needed rest, where I 
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could forget business and devote my time to visiting dear 
friends, and to working on my memoirs which will soon be 
published. My friends greeted me enthusiastically, but 
when they knew I was planning to stay in Milan for some 
time they asked me to give them lessons, and asked my 
advice regarding their careers, etc. Their pleas meant work 
and no more vacation. 

“it 12 8 disappointment that I found much loud singing, 
forcing of tone, in my country. I expected to hear much 
better singing in my beautiful country of Bel Canto. They 
told me that such forced singing was for the necessary 
theatrical effect. That is all right, but what about singing 
with a free, melodious voice, without muscular effort, and 
with correct and expressive diction, and artistic interpreta- 
tion? These qualities could not spoil that theatrical effect. 
It seems to me that such singers forget the golden rule of 
good singing: to obtain the maximum results with the 
minimum effort. 

“This frightful state of affairs can probably be traced to 
the fakes with their imprudent, criminal teaching in Europe, 
just as there are such fakes in this country. But there are 
also competent teachers, and intelligent pupils, and those 
who enjoy hearing good singing. There has been an over- 
whelming commercialism in the artistic camp, perhaps be- 
cause of the scarcity of opportunities which enable the 
student to appear before the public and to find engagements. 

“This has created a special class of non-competent teach- 
ers, who make it a business to attract pupils by giving 
illusionary hopes of a great future and splendid engage- 
ments. Pupils who are anxious for engagements are not 
over careful in the teachers they choose. It seems to make 
no difference whether the teacher they choose has been a 
piano teacher, a singer, etc.; so long as he has become a 
teacher of voice, even over night, they flock to him. They 
forget that one must learn the art of teaching through 
practical experience, and that he must be able to face all 
different cases, and that, though Europe is the market place 
for public appearances, the student must go there well pre- 
pared and with solid foundation. There is a proper way to 
begin a career. The first step is to get into the right hands ; 
the next, inquire as to possibilities. Perhaps it would be 
better first to see if there are any opportunities. A word 
to the wise is sufficient and may save troubles and dollars.” 


Biltmore Musicales Open 

The twelfth season of Biltmore Morning Musicales opened 
Friday morning, November 4, in the grand ballroom of the 
hotel. Mischa Weisbord, violinist; Lucille Chalfant, colora- 
tura soprano, and Louis Graveure, baritone, were the artists. 
Mrs. James J. Walker, wife of the Mayor, occupied a 
decorated box and following the concert she attended the 
luncheon given in honor of Mr. Weisbord by his sponsors, 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian Goldman. 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT VIOLIN 
STUDY ANSWERED 


By Leon Sametini 











Leon Sametini, distinguished violinist, pedagog and teacher 
at the Chicago "Musical College, has been secured by the 
Musicat Courter to conduct this department and will 
answer questions pertaining to violin study. Teachers and 
students may address Mr. Sametini at 830 Orchestra Build- 
ing, Chicago. Mr. Sametini’s time is so well occupied at 
the Chicago Musical College that he will only be able to 
answer a certain number of questions—naturally the most 
important—each week. 


Q.—When ascending to the higher positions I find constant 
difficulty in playing octaves in tune. Is there some way 
to overcome this?—W., 


A.—It seems to me very likely that you have a wide 
hand, and that, therefore, the distance between the first and 
fourth fingers is a large one. Since all intervals or dis- 
tances diminish when ascending, violinists with wide hands 
consequently have much more difficulty in getting the first 
and fourth fingers closer to each other in the higher posi- 
tions. It is, therefore, advisable to raise or lift the second 
and third fingers considerably, thus enabling the first and 
fourth fingers gradually to get closer, instead of dropping 
the second and third fingers below the fingerboard. An- 
other reason why octaves are often out of tune is because 
the student does not seem to concentrate sufficiently on the 
first finger, which always moves, whether ascending or 
descending, a fraction more than the fourth. The lower 
the tone the larger the distance. 


QO.—What is the cause of pulling the strings when placing 
the fingers? Some of my pupils have this habit and although 
I have told them :.ot to do this they do not seem to lose their 
bad habit.—K. C. 


A.—Pulling the string is a bad habit which originates 
from holding the elbow too far under the violin. The be- 
ginner who has never had any instruction is inclined to keep 
the elbow turned away from the instrument, which, of 
course, is decidedly bad. When starting to study with a so- 
called “good teacher” the latter will immediately tell the 
pupil to turn the elbow under the violin to the extent of 
going to the other extreme which is nearly as bad. Now 
that the elbow is far under the violin so that the pupil when 
playing can “see” the elbow, the fingers will drop beyond 
instead of on the string. In other words, when the fingers 
have to be placed on the D string, for example, they will 
fall or drop almost between the D and G string instead, 
which means on the fingerboard rather than on the string. 
Especially when the fingers have to be sustained the pupil 
naturally pulls the string. You will find this fault among 
pupils generally on the D and G strings. Another thing 


which the pupils should be taught is that not only the right 
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arm moves up or down according to the string we plav on, 
but that the left arm or elbow moves right and left, al- 
though very little. 


“TO SING OR NOT TO SING” 


(Continued from page 42) 
on short humming exercises and gradually passes to more 
sustained ones. Special humming exercises and exercises on 
consonants for the development of resonance are given in 
another chapter. 
Tue BENEFITS OF 
Humming acts as a gentle massage upon the vocal ap- 
paratus and will often remove the feeling of roughness and 
congestion caused by dampness in the air, smoke or any 
slight irritation in the throat caused by talking or singing 
excessively. The singer will find the exercises with the nasal 
consonants ending with “T,” such as “mi-ni-at,” “ma-ni-at,” 
etc., most most valuable in establishing resonance and 
strengthening the breathing muscles. The object of these 
exercises ending with the consonant “T,” is to induce deep 
breathing and to create involuntary correct adjustment of 
the diaphragmatic abdominal muscles. This act of releasing 
the breath after the sound expires and the intake of the 
breath, was explained in the previous chapter. 
THe Exercise “Oot” 


HuMMING 


The short humming exercises involved very little effort 
of sustained breathing and in order to concentrate the pupil’s 
attention on the sensation of resonance he should not think 
of breath. As soon as he acquires the sensation of reson- 
ance, short sustained notes are given and his attention there- 
by is directed to the breath. he first short sustained exer 
cise given to the pupil is on “oot.” 

Before proceeding with short sustained notes, the attacks 
of the tone should be explained to the pupil. Each time he 
proceeds to sing the exercise, he first exhales on “oot” sev 
eral times, evenly and steadily. Then he pronounces it 
several times and notes the natural position of the lips in a 
pout-like shape. When he learns the natural flexible posi- 
tion of the lips and acquires a state of looseness in the 
throat, he begins with a sustained emission of the tone 
without pushing the breath at the attack, and then gently 
reinforcing the breath pressure, he brings the tone on the 
lips and in the head. In the beginning, the lips will quiver, 
but with practice the difficulty will be overcome and they 
will attain any desired shape and elasticity. 

The object of the “oot” exercise is to give the pupil an 
understanding of resonance and conscious natural control 
of the larynx, which descends during the sound emission 
and gives him an automatic control of the action of the 
diaphragmatic abdominal muscles. These muscles set them 
selves into a correct position for the next attack after the 
intake of breath. 

When he finishes the “oot” sound the pupil is called upon 
to analyze the vibrating tone in the resonators—the head, 
the mouth and on the lips. The consonant ‘ y ie given audibly 
in these exercises is for exercises only and is to strengthen 
the breathing muscles and train them to work automatic: sane 
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One often hears among singers even of fame, this way of 
letting out the breath at the end of a word giving a sound 
like a grunt, which is offensive to a trained ear. 

(To be continued in a later issue—The Editor.) 


Hilsberg Opens Philadelphia Studio 
Ignace Hilsberg, Polish pianist, 
ica for several years, and has a New York studio as well 
as being engaged at the Institute of Musical Art, has now 
opened a studio in Philadelphia. Mr. Hilsberg will be in 
Philadelphia on Thursdays. This fine pianist gives his first 
New York recital of this season at the Engineering Audi 
torium on November 21. 
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THE PICK OF THE PUBLICATIONS 











(Universal-Edition—Vienna) 


Three Paganini Caprices, arranged for violin and piano 
by cgnats Friedman.—The caprices so arranged are No. 
1, No. 9, and No. 19. The violin parts have been revised 
and edited by Joseph Szigeti. These arrangements will 
no doubt serve to bring the caprices to a wider audience 
than they have reached heretofore. There seems to be a 
demand with the public that violin music shall be accom- 
panied. It is needless to say that the work is splendidly 
done. 

(Carl Fischer, New York) 

Bach arrangements and transcriptions by Alexander 
Siloti.—Mr. Siloti continues his series of Bach arrange- 
ments and transcriptions. At hand is an interesting ar- 
rangement for solo piano of the Andante from the So- 
nata for Violin-Solo, in A minor, and the Andante from 
the Concerto No. 3, in C minor, for two pianos. This 
piece was originally written for two pianos and orches- 
tra. Mr. Siloti has arranged it for two pianos, omitting 
the orchestra part. 

Nightingale Singing, Whippoorwill Winging, a song 
with accompaniment for piano, by Harvey Gaul.—This 
song consists of a simple melody supported by a very 
brilliant accompaniment in which the voices of the birds 
are imitated It is an attractive vocal number and is 
dedicated to Mme. Jeritza. 

Musical Bon Bons, for piano solo, by Joseph Gahm.— 
There are ten of these, in the first and second — 
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The tunes are attractive and they will be found useful 
for teachers of little children. 

Menuetto by Mozart, for violin and piano, transcribed 
by Michael Press.—This piece needs no commendation, 
the composer and transcriber both being so well known. 
The violin part runs up to the sixth position, but is 
otherwise not difficult. 


(White-Smith Music Publishing Co.—Boston) 


Melodic Fundamentals for the Violin, by Louis A. 
Mr. Peragallo is a fellow of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic. Academy, Bologna. In a foreword he states 
that his long experience as a teacher has proved to him 
that melodic studies seem to be a never-failing incentive 
to the young student. His method, which is based on 
this principle, is elementary, beginning with the open 
strings and leading, through the usual gradual stages, 
to popular tunes and original exercises of a melodic na- 
ture. The book will not on!y teach children the violin, 
but will familiarize them: with a great many tunes which 
they should know. 

Lines and Spaces, six piano studies for pupil and 
teacher, by A. B. Keene.—As the name indicates, this 
music is extremely elementary. The pupil plays some- 
times in the treble cleff and sometimes in the bass cleff. 
The tunes are interesting and are well arranged. 


(J. Fischer & Bro., New York) 


Indienne, a suite of Eastern impressions for the piano, 
by Lily Strickland—There are five of these with the 
following titles: The Snake Charmer, Caravan Dance, 
Nautch Dance, The Fakir, and From A Temple. They 
are in the style which this composer has made so famil- 
iar. The oriental flavor is obvious in all, and the music 
is colorful and characteristic. It is of moderate diffi- 
culty and will be within reach of the average pianist. 


(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Gavotte, for violin and piano, by Louis Marchand.— 
The transcriber, Michael Press, has done his work with 
the usual care and skill, and the piece is effective. It 
may be played mostly in the first position and presents 
no special difficulty except a series of double harmonics 
at the close. 


German Critics Doubt Crooks’ Operatic Debut 
After every important musical performance there are al- 
ways more or less trite newspaper criticisms that come to 
the attention of the interested public; then there are the 
informal reports that seldom do. For instance, after Rich- 
ard Crooks made his formal opera debut at the former 
Royal Opera in Hamburg, Germany, on September 20, a 
reliable eyewitness reported on the performance as follows: 
“Well, the Hamburg performance went off with a bang. 
Crooks is a born actor and he got the crowd with him from 
the start. Plenty of encores between the acts and sixteen 
honest to heaven recalls at the end of the opera. He could 
have had more but the lights were put out. The critics 
doubted that it was his first performance on the operatic 
stage. Everybody did. After the opera about 150 or 200 
people waited for him at the stage-door and about twenty- 
five ran to the hotel entrance (two blocks away) when they 
heard him give the name of the hotel to the taxi-driver.” 


Mortimer Captures Sweden and Norway 

Following her appearance in Copenhagen on October 4, 
Myra Mortimer, American lieder singer, proceeded to Scan- 
dinavian territory and with recitals in Stockholm, Bergen, 
Oslo and Christiania added new laurels to her successes 
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throughout Europe. A radiogram received by her managers, 
Baldini & Tremaine, New York, states that her appearance 
in Christiania resulted in an extraordinary triumph and that 
the audience bestowed upon her a tremendous ovation. Sail- 
ing for America the end of October, Mme. Mortimer will 
arrive in New York early in November to open her four 
months’ tour here with a recital in Carnegie Hall on No- 
vember 7. 


Ware Program for Brooklyn Choral 


On President’s Day, at the Morning Choral of Brooklyn, 
Herbert Stavely Sammond, conductor, Harriet Ware gave 
a program of songs, assisted by her young artist-pupil, 
Sally Johnson, who sings the Ware songs exquisitely, with 
understanding and remarkable poise and charm. A trio 
of solo voices from the Morning Choral (Katherine Crocco, 
Mrs. William Schneider, and Marion Witcover) assisted, 
winning success especially in the well known Boat Song, 
arranged as a trio. Miss Ware played the accompaniments 
with special effect. Beside many familiar songs. of this 
American composer, Joy of the Morn and Iris were heard, 
Miss Ware prefacing each group with explanatory re- 
marks, making the entire program charmingly . informal 
and enjoyable. So definite was her success that an early 
re-appearance at a club concert is planned. 


Grete Stiickgold and George Liebling 


Grete Stiickgold, new soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, is not only celebrated in Europe as an operatic 
star of the first magnitude but also as a concert artist. 
A few years ago she made a tour with George Liebling, 
when the “All Liebling Program” contained twelve songs 
of the composer’s. The success for both singer and com- 
poser was so spontaneous that Grete Stiickgold had to re- 
peat “by demand” nearly all of the songs—an unusual 
triumph with modern novelties. The singer chose from 
his numerous songs the most difficult ones—in fact a high- 
ly artistic selection, in which her voice, style and interpre- 
tation had full scope. To the utter surprise of the com- 
poser Mme. Stiickgold declared before the second concert 
that she would sing all the songs by heart. Mr. Liebling 
was more than delighted. 


Marie Morrisey to Feature New Hageman 
Song 
A feature of Marie Morrisey’s Chicago recital on No- 
vember 13 at the Studebaker Theater will be the first 
performance of a new song recently written expressly for 
this popular contralto by Richard Hageman. For his text 
he has used a poem by Ernest Law son, entitled Grief. 
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MARY GARDEN SAYS: 


I was much pleased to listen to your ren- 
dition on The Autopiano, which is the height 
of ingenuity when it comes to playing the 
piano by means of a music roll. Your in- 
strument follows thoroughly the interpreta- 
tion of the performers, giving a dignified 
reading of the classics. By your system for 
accenting the melody, one is led to imagine 
hearing the velvety touch of a Paderewski. 
It seems to live and breathe. 


Sincerely, 
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629 West 50th Street 
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